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PREFACE. 


The last edition of the Gazetteer of the Muzaffar- 
garh District was published in 1908 after the conclusion 
of the second regular settlement of the district by Pandit 
(now Eaja) Hari Kishan Kaul. The third regular settle- 
ment was conducted by Mr. J. D. Anderson, I.C.S., in 
1921-24. Mr. Anderson w-as unable, however, to take up 
the revision of the Gazetteer, which it is usual for the 
Settlement Officer to do, because of his transfer to the 
judicial branch of the service. The work was therefore 
entrusted to me some months ago. 

I have used freely^he^ former edition of the Gazetteer 
of the district and the Gazetteer of the Leiah Tahsil 
(which w'as added to the Muzaffargarh District in 1909), 
Mr. Anderson’s Tahsil Assessment Eeports, Pinal Settle- 
ment Eeport (1929) and Special Eeport on the District 
(1927). 

A new edition of volume B will be prepared after 
the census of 1931. 

I acknowledge, with thanks, the information sup- 
plied to me for the revision by the officers of other 
departments serving in the district. 

EDWAED H. LINCOLN, 

January 1930. Deputy Commissioner, Muzaffaroarh, 
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f Map No. 1 . — Ssttlement Map showing Assessment Circle, etc. 

In Fooket 
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CHAPTER I. — Descjriprive- 

Section A. — Physical Aspects — Meteohology. 

The Mii^iaffargarh District iii the Ainltaii Division takes H j A. 

its name trmn the tovn wheie liie heailquaiters are situated. 

Muzatt'arg-arh literally means the foit ot iluzaftar, and is Physical Aspbots 
so called because (he old tonn lies inside the walls of a “-Meteoboloot. 
tort built by Aawab Muzattar Kban of Multan, who is Name of District. 
7eferred to in 'cction B of this chajiter. Prior to that, the 
clace teas known by a shop, called Miisan Hatti, on the 
road leading' from Multan to Deia tfhazi Khan. The dis- 
til t was oiiginally called Khangarh, with headquarters at 
Khangaih. Tn 1S.59 the headquarters were moved to 
iil azalfargarh. 

The district, lying roughly between 29° and 31° N. and Boundaries. 

'<1^ and 71 o° 1... consi.sts ot a triangular block of land running 
noirli and 'outh between tbe Indus and Chenab Eivers, with 
its base to the noith iind its aj>ex at the couduence of the 
rndiis and Chenab Kiveis, tlie Chenab here consisting of 
the united wafers of the five rivers of the Punjab. As its 
boundan’es aie fixed,* small portions of the district lie on 
the left hank of the Chenab and on the right bank of the 
Indusi. On the north the di.striet touches the Mianwali and 
.Thang Districts, on the east the Jhang and Multan Districts 
and the Bahawalpur State and on the west the Dera Ghazi 
Khan District and the Dera Ismail Khan District of the 
rforth-West Frontier Province. 

The area of the district is 6,052 square miles (according Area and popola- 
to revenue records .5,561 square miles), which gives ittion. 
second place among the districts of the Punjab. The popu- 
lation, according to the cen.sus of 1921, is 568,478. 

The district has four tahsils — Leiah,. Kot Adu, Muzaffar- Tjjigiig. 
g'tirh and Aliiiur. The Leiah Tahsil, previously part of 
Dera Ismail Khan and afterwards of Mianwali, was joined 
to the d’strict in 1909. Leiah was at one time the head- 
quarters of a district and of a commissionership. The Kot 
Adu Tahsil wa.s originally part of the old Leiah District, 
hut ill 1859 was joined to the Muzaffargarh District. The 
headquarters of the tahsil were first at Kot Adu, hut in 1871 
were transferred to Sanawan. and the name wa.s changed to 
Sanawan. In 1919 the headquarters were moved hack to Kot 
.^du on account of excessive water-logging, and the former 
'i.nu'e was resumed. Originally the Muzaffargarh Tahsil was' 
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OBLAPTER 1. A. divided from uortli to south into two tahsils : the ChenaL. 

_ with headquarters at Khangarh, and the Indus, with head- 

quarters at Kinjhar. The presetit Kangpui- Sub-Tahsil was 
then united with the southern part of Shorkot (Jhang Dis-- 
trict), and was a tahsil bj' itself. The Alipur Tahsil has 
always formed part of the district. The headquarters were 
formerly at Sitpur. This is referred to also in chapter I-B. 

PIiTBioal AspMU. Theie are two i)art.s of the district: that which receives 
inundation in some form from the rivers, and that which 
does not ; the latter is the Thai, the former the strips of 
country lying between it and the Chenab and Indus. 

At the nortJiern boundary of the district the Thai rises 
above the Indus riverain, here about 10 miles wide, in u 
steep (lift about 20 feet in height. Except for the strip of 
countty by the river — knowti as the kachchhi, or armpit — 
the whole of the rest of the Leiah Tyhsil is desert, supporting 
large flocks of sheep, fewer goats and in the winter large 
herds of camels. The wells, which are worked almost as 
much to give water to the flocks as for cultivation, are 
situated in three long strips of hard level ground running 
roughly from north-west to south-east ; these strips, which 
are obviously old bods of the Indus, are separated one from 
the other by low sand-hills, and vary greatly in fertility; 
that on the east is sterile; the middle one is less desolate; 
while the easternmost, which liesi above the bank r)f the 
Indus, is almost everywhere very fertile, and in places is 
covered with a scattered growth of jhand (Prosopis spicigeral 
trees. These three strips run into the Kot Adu Tahsil as- 
far as Sanawan town, south of which they disappear in a 
mass of tumbled sand-hills, among which are oases of flat 
fertile land. The width of the Thai lessensi from north to 
south as the Chenab and Indus approach one another; and 
in the south, where its level falls to that of the neighbour- 
ing riverain, irrigation has been extended into it, and estates 
classified as belonging to the Thai have now little claim to 
the name. The southern apex of the Thai is in the middle 
of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil, below which point water from the 
rivers flows across the whole district. In the Leiah Tahsil 
the Thai is classed as the Th.nl Knlnn, the Jandi Thai, Poirah 
and DJinha. In the Kot Adxi Tahsil the classification is 
JaJ Thai and Rndaii Thai. The products of the Thai plov 
a very important part, and are described in chapter II-A. 

The riverain part of the district may be further divided 
into three zones. The fir.st is a comparatively narrow ’strip 
along both rivers, where Ihe sumiiier floods are so high that 
no kharif crop can be arrown, an^fl the rahi can he matured^ 
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without well irrigation. Insiile this zone is a second, where CHAPTER I A. 

tne hoods ai’e less violent, and a little interior kharif can ne 

grown in the highest lands; the rabi, though sown on nood A smct* 

water, needs irrigation unless tlie winter lainlall is un- ^Met*oboiiO«t. 

usually good, and is watered b\' I’ersian-wheels set up on 

cieeics and ponds; or, if the site is sate from the river, on 

wells. Jn this zone, especially on the Indus in the Leiab 

'Tahsil, the farmeis do theii' l>est by throwing up dams oi 

earthwork and brushwood to control the Hoods which come 

to them in a normal year not dii'ect from the river, but 

through the creeks which flow from it. In the third zone 

the flood waters of the rivers aie luought to the lauu-, 

through inundation canals, of nhich the heads are situateu 

on some creek; except in the south of tlie Alipur Tahsil, the 

canal-irrigated lands are protected from river Hood by 

embankments. 

The eastern side of the district, where tne soil has been 
deposited by the Chenab, is ot gieat uatuial tertility; the 
lest of the (iistiKd, or roughly 9/lOih.s ot the whole, is 
Indus sand, interior to the C'henab silt, though almost every- 
where good crops can be grown in lavourable conditions. 

The water-table is high, and even in the northern Thai 
there aie no wells with a winter water-table lower than 
40 feet ; south ot the Leiah-Kot Adu border the winter water- 
table is from 12 to 6 leet; paiticularly in places where the 
natuial run-anay of the surface water Las been stopped by 
the railway, loads, canal channels and embankments the 
district is water-logged; where water-logging continues for 
a number of years, saltpetre lises to the suilace and the 
ground goe.-- out ot cultivation ; water-logging, with its 
attendant evils, varies from year to year according to the 
season, and it is impossible to predict - its incidence and 
extent; estates which were formerly described as of great 
fertility are now wastes of white salt, while others described 
as ruined by salt are now no worse than their neighbours. 

Saltpetre may be found anywhere in the district, but is 
woi'st in the strip of country between the Thai and the pro- 
tective embankments, and is particularly bad between 
Bangpur and 3Iuzaffargarh towns and in the depression round 
Sanawan town. 

I’aralle] to the Indus, and about 5 miles east of the or 

main stream, runs the great Sanawan emhanknient. This Bunds. 
has its base on the railway 5 miles north of the I^eiah-Kot 
Adu border and ends neiui_Jatoi in the Alipur Tahsil. West 
of this embankment the. country is exposed to floods either 
from the Indus or from its tributary creeks, of which the 
largest is the Ghuttu, the source of the most important Alipur 

* b2 
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CHAPTER I, A. canals. On the side of the Clienah a sLoiter embankment with 
its base on the sand-hills of the Thai, about 8 miles- north of 

*^lto^ROLOGY^* Muzaffargarb town, itins paialleT with the river to' a- spot 
about 0 miles north of the Alipur-Mnzaffargarh border. 
There is a hund near Tiaiigar Seiai, another- eastt of" Ehangarh 
and others near Bara and Khanwah in the- Alipw Tahsil. 
These arei all maintained by the Canal Departiaetftt 

Canals. The prosperity of the district depends upon the inunda- 

tion canaLs, and their maintenance is a most ^flicuit problem 
owing to the constant need of neir headworks due to the 
vagaries of the rivers and the difficulty of reconciling- supply 
of water in the earlier months of the hot weather with pre- 
A'ention of overflooding in the monsoon season. 

There az'e 6 Indus canals and 3 Chenab canals. The 
canal system is dealt with more fully in chapter IT-A. 

Rivers — 

The Indus. The Indus flows* along the western boundary- of the dis- 

trict throughout its length. The slope of the bank in this 
district is shelting and easy, the set of the stream being 
towards the right bank, which, in the Taunsa Tahsil of 
Dera Ghazi Khan, is high and steep. In the cold weather 
it is 2 miles wide. In the hot weather it overflows its banks 
to such an extent that ils width cannot' be estimated. Its 
depth varies frozn 12 feet in the winter to about 24 feet in 
the summer. The cuzrent i* strong and rapid, and frequently 
changes are very perceptible. It has a tendency to form 
islands and shoals; which makes its na'vigation dangerous to 
boats. The islands are mostly OA^ergi’own with a dense grass 
jungle; this grass is han tRaccharum spontaneum),- and not 
J,ana or mini} (Saccharum sma'i, which it resembles. The 
inland portion of the districi ccmtains water-conrse" which 
were once beds, of the Indus, In recedin'! westward it has 
leff various side-channels, whieh aie easy and ^afe means of 
irrigation. The inundation canals of the dirtrict have their 
h'ead^ in the side-channels. The name of the Tndn.s is 
“ fbndh’,’’ which has three distinct meanings: (1) the river 
Indus; the country on both hanks of the river Indus and 
subject to it.' influence; and tH) the province of Sindh. 


The Chenab flows along, the eastern boundary of the 
district for ahbut 125 miles. The bank of the Chenab is in 
parts high and steep, in others the slope is shel-ving and easy. 
The depth of the stream varies from 15 feet ih' winter to SO* 
in summer. The Ch'enaV is narro-wer and' less rapid than 
the Indus. The deep stream shrifts very mnch, and-naviga- 
t on is difficult, hut not so dangerous as that ih-the Indus. 
The Chenah dofes not betray any marked tendency to 
encroach on one hank more than the other. The general set 
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IN (o the west, and the small town of Rangpur appears toCHAPXJEB. I, A, 
lie ill some danger of erosion. _ : 

PHYSIOAI. AaPKCTD 

The side-channels of the rivers, the inlets from the Metboboloot. 

risers and the lakes are called <! hands. The side-channels or 


are also termed phats. The dhands supply irrigation by 
moans of Persian-wheels. Some of them abound in fish, and 
duck and snipe are sometimes found. The dhands vary 
much in size and depth according as the floods fill them or 
not. The canal protective works have, however, changed 
the character of the dhands of the district, and sometimes 
they have to be filled by the Oanal Department in order to 
preserve the fisheries, which have deteriorated in recent 
years. The following are the most permanent: — 

(1) Ghazanfargarh dhand in the village of Ghazanfar- 
garh, 15 miles south of Muzaffargarb : and 


Back-waters. 


(2) The Garang dhand, south of the Alipur Tahsil; its 
northern end is in the village of Bhambri and its southern 
end in Kotli Lai. Tt is about 5 mils'- long in the cold 
weather, and is winding. Tt.^ width In about •‘10 yards on 
an average, and its greatest depth about 12 feet. Snub-nosed 
crocodiles are occasionally seen, and there are many large 
tortoises. There are a few hamlets on the banks of this 
dhand> where egrets are farmed. A boat ran he obtained 
readily, and it is an interesting excuision to these farms. 
The Khanwah Rest-house is near. 


The district contains nothing of geological interest. Geology. 

The district is full of vegetation of great variety. The Botany 

tollowing is a list of the tices;— - Trees. 

7 '(i]i!i, 01 sli ishaiH (Dalbeigia sissu). — This tree growsjjjg 
w ill gjeat luxuriance. Iheie are many avenues, tlie best 
being one •') mile.s long, leading trom Muzaffargarb to the 
t'heiiab biidge. Aikar, locally called Likhar t Acacia arabica), The Kikkar. 
is less common. It suffers much from frost, but, where it 
escape.s this daiig-er, it grows into a very fine tree. The wood 
i.s nuicli used foi agiicultuial impleuieiits. The young 
braiiche.i of the kikkai', her and jatid are cut as fodder for 
goats, and aie called laniji and iuntj- The shannh or siris xhe Sharmh. 
(Acacia sjiecio.sa) grows badly. It sometimes reaches a large 
size, but the wood is always much worm-eaten. The jand, The Jand, or 
01 ' kanda (I’rosopis spicigera) is the commonest tree ia the A.anda. 
■district. The rakhs are full ot it. Where it escapes being 
lopiied, it attains a fail' size, but it is generally stunted and 
detormed from being cut for lanyi. In the Thai, where it is 
carefully preserved on the wells and legularly pruned, it 
grrow.s stra.glit up to a height of about HO feet, and its girth 
is sometimes as much as 9 or It) feet. The pods are called 
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The her. 


He Ukanh. 


The Lai. 


{MAPTBB I, A. ghanffttr, oi sangar, or sangH, and are used for food, being 
Phtbioai. Abpbotb either boiled with gki as a relish, or mixed with curds 

— Metboboloot. and called araita. They are also dried as a preserve. Hindu 
bridegrooms generally, and a few Muhammadans, cut a 
small branch of a jand tree before the marriage procession 
reaches the bride’s house. Offerings are made to the jand 
tree by the relations of Hindu smallpox patients during an 
attack of smallpox. Women appear to worship the tree. The 
wood is used for agricultural implements and fuel. The ber 
(Zizyphus jujuba) is common, and attains a large size. 
Xear Rohillanwali are some very fine trees. The dried fruit 
is called hhugrian. The ukanh (Tamarix orientalis) is called 
tulha while young. It thrives everywhere, and is propagated 
with ea.sie. The manna of this and of the lai i.s called shaklo. 
The galls, main, are used for dyeing and tanning. The 
iai (Tamarix dioica), called pilchhi and jhau, grows spontan- 
eously wherever river water reaches. The river-banks, 
particularly those of the Indu-i, are lined with thickets of it, 
Zai is used in places, instead of masonry, for lining wells 
and for making baskets. It is usually a mere bush, but in 
the Thai, for example, west and north of Mahiiiud Kot, it 
grows to so large a size as to be woilli selling as fuel. The 
,/id (Salvadora oleoides) grow.s siiontaneously in the Thai 
and in waste land. The wood is of little value. 'Die fruit 
i.s called /alb tjilural />ilhun), and is largely eaten. The 
dried fruit is called Inhir. The leaves and twig-s fiu'nish 
fodder for goats and camels. The /bit, a variety of jul 
(Snlvado)'a indica'. is common '"n the south of the district, 
especially in the inundated parts. It is of no use except to 
make tooth-sticks, mi.noak, locally called nut.sag. for whiih 
use its bitter rvood makes it a favourite. The karinb or 
Inri/a fCapparis aphylla) is common in wa.ste land. It 
makes rafters and fuel of an inferior sort. The flower is 
boiled and eaten as a vegetable. The name of the fruit is 
delha. It is made into pickle. The uhhan nr hahan 
tPopulus euphiatica') grows spontaneously on the banks of 
the Indus. Lower Chenab and Sutlej after its junction with 
the rhenab. Where it e.scapes lopping, it attains n large 
size. Its voung bramdies provide fodder for goats. The 
wood is light, and con.sequentlv is used for making beds, 
(loor-fraijies. hair, wheels for wells and rafters. Pbog 
tralligonum polvgnoides) grows in the Thai, where it is 
very abundant. It is a small leafless shrub. The wood 
makes excellent charcoal. The twigs provide fodder for 
goat.si and camels. The fruit ripens in May. It is called 
pbogli, and is both cooked as a vegetable and made into bread. 
Ak {Oalotrojiis proceral should not perhaps be classed as a 
tree, but specimens occur 10 feet high with wooded stems 
nearly a foot in girth. It is usually a shrub. Goats and 
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sheep eat the leaves. Akri (Nithania coagulans), a smaller CHAPTBH I, X. 

plant of much the same appearance, is also found; goats will 

eat the young shoots. Pha’sioal Asram 

® — MjfMOBotoaT. 


The trees before mentioned are those commonly seen. Other Tree*. 
The following are more rare ; but, as they are common 
Indian trees, they require no description ; (1) Pippal (Ficus 
l eligioaa) ; (2) Bohir (Ficus indica) ; (3) Amaltas, here called 
girdnalli (Cathartocarpus fistula! ; (4! Lasura (Cordia myxa) ; 

(5) Rohira (Tecoma undulata) ; (6) GonM (Cordia rothii) ; 

<7) Jaman, here called jammun (Sizygium jambolanum); (8) 

Chhlrhhrfi (Butea frondosal ; (9) Phvlai ("Acacia modesta) ; 

(10) Kahali InMm- (Acacia supressiformis) ; and (11) 

Sohanjna (Moringa pterygospei ma i . Pippal-‘‘ and bohirs 
should be more abundant than they are for they were care- 
fully preserved by Diwan Sawan Mai. No one could get 
leave to cut a lahJi tree, even in his own land, without a 
personal application to the Diwan and without paying the 
full price. Even a lnk\ar or her cotild not be cut without 
obtaining' the peimi.s.sion of the lardar and paying the full 
piice of it: but to cut a pippaj or hohir was absolutely for- 
bidden, and entailed severe punishment. 


The fiuit tiees are mangoes, pomegranates, apples (suf), Fruit Trees, 
pears, grape.s. quinces, oranges, limes and figs. The 
niangoe-. are suiierior, and are largely produced and exported. 

Mango gardens are common all over the district, but those 

loinid 'll bout the towns of Muzaffargarh, Khangarh and 

Sitpur are veij' productive. One tree in Bhutapar, near 

Muzaffargarh, is very famous, and' its produce is sold for 

a considerable sum. A fruit-groweis’ association has* recently 

been formed in the district. Garden trees and shrubs 

.Old jl: annuals do well if loo'red after. Vegetables olso Tree*, 

gi.-v' uell and are grown extensively, especially in the Leiah etc. 

Tab si] . 


The most remarkable plant in the district is the date- Date-palms, 
palm The fruit forms a staple food during part 

of the year, and poor people practically subsist on dates for 
about 4 months. Every part of the plant has a separate 
name and a .sepaialc use. The trees furnish a considerable 
leveime to Government. The khajji grows in every part of 
the district and flonrishe.' in the poorest soil. A detailed 
flpsci iption of the tree is nseful. Dates are divided into 
nnr imale), mada (female), l-hassi (neuter! and bogh, which 
means in Arabic a casing, and, applied to dates, means stone- 
le.ss. In Eebruary one or more .spathes issue from the root 
of the terminal cluster of leaves. The spatbe is called 
• sippi fa shell). As the spatbe opens', clusters of tendrils 
(mnl) emerge, covered with little white waxy balls, which’ 
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CHAPTER I. A, aie the hower-hmh. The clusters are called yosha, and the 

Imds bur. In April the fruit is the size of a pea, and is called 

pippt'f>- At this staf^e birds do great damage. 

^ 111 July the fruit has attained its full size, and is called 

yaudora or Joka, and those dates are gathered which are to 
be ripened by being salted called luni pind, “ salted dates.” 
In July and August the fruit is completely ripe, and is 
called pind. A feiv ripen iater in the month of Badni 
fAugust-iSeptembei). and mo henf-e called hndri. Dales 
are either cultivated, m wbicli c,i-e they are l alled bntb radh. 
or grow spontaneoush', when they are called apere jamian 
or yiddarinn, f-oiii a storv flia* they have sprung from .stones 
which iarkal., hove throwii aw,-.v after eating the fruit. At 
the end of .-Vjiril watcheis called takhn.s are hired to watch 
tie fruit. Dates are also jireserved by the clusters being 
enclosed in uetwoik bag.s inoile of gras.s. which are called 
torn, or hays of mattinp i,:ade of the pinnae of the date tree, 
called btndi. 'When the dates ripen, pickers (charha) are 
hired. The picker keeps himself in position at the top of 
the tree by a thick rope which passes round the tree and 
under him. The rope is called kninarid. The picked dates 
are taken to an enclosure made of date-palms called khoi'i, 
and are exposed to the sun on a maf for 4 days, aftei which 
they are ready for storing or export. Dried dates will keep 
good till November, after which they usually breed wnruu-. 

Arabian Arabian date.s have been introduced by the Agricultural 

Department, and are successfully grown in the District 
Board (lardeus at iluzafiargarh and I.eiuh. The suckers were 
first planted in 1912. There is a gteat demand t<u the •^ul keci, 
but ,the department cannot supply them yet as the i)lantutions 
have not been stocked fully. The plantations are run at a 
loss, am] the Di.strict Boaid has asked the Ay i icultural De- 
partment, which manages them, ti' ta!;e over the Taliri Gaiden 
at Muzaifargarh. The best indigenous date' grow in the 
vicinity of Alipiir north in the Muzaffargarh Tah.'il. 

Tarts of D.im Eveiy part of a date tree has a separate name and a 

Tree and Use of separate use. The stem i> called mundji while standing. 
Each. anJ chhanda when cut down and trimmed of its branches. 

It i.s used for rafters, and, when hollowed out. for aqueducts. 
A cluster of stems springing from one .stool is called thadda, 
and a grove of dates is jhaf. The leaf stalk is called 
cMiari, and i.si used for making fences, frames and such 
light woodwork as in other parts would be made of bamboo. 
It i.s also beaten into fibre and used for making ropes. The 
chhnris are cut every year, and the stumps are called chhanda, 
and near Eangpur daphi. The pinnae are called in the south 
of the district hhatra, and in the north phara. They are 
used for making mats, baskets, fans and ropes. The rete oi 
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network fibre that is formefi at the base of each petiole is CHAPTER I, A. 

called Jctibal, and is used for making ropes. The fruit stalk, : 

with the fruit on, is called gosha and huhara after the 
fruit is picked, when it makes an efBcient besom. The 
cluster of leaves at the top of the palm is called gacha, and 
in the heart of it is the terminal cabbage-like head called 
gaii, which is edible. The date-stone is called galktn, 
gitak and giJca- The thorns are thvha. 

When a date-palm begins to fall off in bearing, it is Diseases of 
severely scoiched, winch i.s said t(> restore productiveness. P^t®-palms and 
Palms growing in sandy .soil often dry up without any 
apparent cause. This disease is called bana, a local name 
- for fever. Worms of various sorts attack the fruit 
while still on the tree, particularly that called siisaii. It 
i.s like a weevil. The greatest enemy of the date is con- 
tinued rain, which, when it occurs, completely destroys the 
crop. 

Besides hsli. .m account of which will be given here- Water Plants of 
after, the jiroducts of the d/iandr aie as follow.s ; Water lilies Dhands. 
(Xelumbiuni speciosum). The local name is pabhin. The 
flowers are u.^ed for medicine, and comsidered cooling. The 
seed capsules hold seeds embedded in cellular pitb of the 
size and taste of a filbert. While young, the seeds are 
eaten raw or cooked as a vegetable. The flesh of the seed 
is called gnr: it i.s white, covered .with a green seed-coat. 

The seeds are cpnstdered a cure for vomiting, and, mixed 
with sugar, good for dise.ases of children. The roots of the 
pahhin spread in the mud at the bottom of the ilbaiid. They 
are long and white and diiided into lengths by knots. They 
are dug up and eaten, either roasted with salt or boiled as a 
vegetable. Fabhin root.s are called bhe, a corruption of the 
Persian bekh, or root. Siugharas (Trapa bicorni-) are some- 
times found in the tlliaiuh. The nuts are dried, and, when 
lequ^red for use, the kernels are separated from the busks 
by pounding, and made into flonr. Kviidr, hnlrush tTypha 
augustitolia). is found in most of the dhands. especially in 
the .south of the di.strict. The flags are called phara, and 
are used for making matt nir called parchha and phuri, and 
string for beds. A charpai of bulrush .string is highly 
esteemed for its softness and coolness. The down of the ripe 
ear is collected and boiled in a cloth lilie a plum-pudding. It 
has a .sweeti.''li, insipid taste. The down i.s> called hvr, and 
down pudding is buri. At the lower part of the ear a fibrous 
substance, something like ."otton, is produced, which is 
called l-ahv. This is used a.® tinder, and is much sought 
after by the frontier Biloches. 
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’ The lollowing are the most common and, esteemed fodder 

Physicai. Aspects plants. Talla, or dub, grows everywhere except in kollar 
— Mbtboboiooy. j,m| sandy soil. It is an excellent grass for fodder, and is a 
Fodder Plants, sign of good soil, ('hembhar in sandy soils takes the place 
of talla as a fodder grass. It is a prostrate grass that sends 
out runners. It is sui’pri.sing to see how fast it grows in 
the Thai after rain. It is excellent fodder. Drabh is a 


strong coarse grass with long roots. It grows in all kinds 
of soils, even in the poorest, and remains green all the year 
round. It is difficult to eradicate. Madhana is a rain grass 
of excellent quality while it lasts. It is so called because its 
flower re.senibles a rnadliani or churn-dasher. Trir, or 
mal'hnala , is another rain grass, and is much liked by horses. 
Kal, or Icihha, is also a rain grass, and is excellent fodder 
while green, but it soon grows hard and uneatable. Lehu is 
a thistle, qnd grows abundantly among the rabi crops. It is 
grazed, and also cut and given (o cows and bullocks to eat, 
Visah is a spreading fleshy-leaved plant which grows in the 
rains. It is eaten by all animals except horses and asses. 
This is the plant elsewhere called itsit. Sinjhi is a plant 
like clover, which bears a yellow flower. It grows wild 
among the rabi crops, and in parts is cultivated. There is 
a species with white flowers which i.s said to give colic to 
cattle. Jaiiflal. or phillnvah, is a i)lant that grows among 
wheat and barley, and until seed-time it cannot be dis- 
tingnislied from tbem. The seed, however, is small and 
tastele.ss ; while green, it is good fodder. Dodhak is a small 
niil!%\- plant which provides fodder for sheep and goats only. 
The Inita ('.‘saecharum sarai 'is often wroiigly called aarkana 
and v]vnj]’/ivn. which are really name-- of parts of the id.iid 
This is almost as useful as* the date-palm. The wavy leaves 
at the base of the plant are railed sar, and, besides being 
good fodder, are used for mats and tbatch. The tall stem 
is called knvnn, and the upper part of the stem iih. Kanan 
"s used for makinsr baskets, ebairs, walls of huts, screens, 
roofs, rafters and fences. The iili is used for making baskets 
and besoms. Tlie sheath of the fill is mitnj, and is used for 
niak'ng 7'orie=. The flowers are called hnlhi, and are given 
to co-.vs and buffaloes to increase and enrich their milk, and 
are hence railed mnkkhnn smoai, or “ butter one and a quarter 
more.” Knj, ('Sac( baniin spontaneiim) is very abundant in 
the low ground near the rivers whirh are annually inundated 
attfl in the 'slands. It furnishes first-rate fodder for buffaloes, 
and pens are made from the stem. Khmci is a grass which 
has a faint lemon smell : it is found in the Thai. _ Diln is a 
rush which grows 'n maisby grounds. It is inferior fodder. 
^[urak is another marsh plant; if is soft anrl tender, and 
much esteemed as fodder. Ju'^ng i-s a plant which is used as 
fodder and also as a pot-herb; it != said to '-'often other vege- 
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tables and meat which are cooked with it. Lana is used only CHAPTER I, A. 

ns fodder for camels. Sajji is not made from it here. 

Camel-thorn, here called jawanh, or jawasa, is common, 

The following plants, which are mere weeds, are also used 
as fodder : kharpal, miinjltar, savri, mainan, bhukan or 
btikan, batthun or hathun, pit papra, sain, phit-sain, palwahan, 
pafrali, phuli, sayahchar, ludri, hudia, sit, trangar, kamali- 
buti, pochki, naun and hemcha. In chapter II-A there is 
a further reference to the fodder plants of the Thai. 


The following are the most common plants other than 
fodder plants. The line between fodder and other plants is 
not yet very clear for camels and goats will eat anything. 
Khip (Orthanthera biminiea) is a leafless shrub which grows 
chieflr" in the Thai. It is not put to any use except for 
covering rafters on roofs. It is very inflammable. Bhakhra, 
or gokhm (Tribules terrestris), grows generally in sandy 
soils; it has a caltrop-shaped seed-vessel. It is used for 
gonorrhma. Pnth Imnda, literally “ inverted thorn ” 


' .\chyranthes a.spera), is common in Sanawan. The leaves are 
dried, made 'nto powder and used as an emetic. Dhantanh 
(Fagonia creticai is found in the Thai during summer. 
Camels eat it, ami medicine is prepared from it to check 
impurity of the blood (walai). Karvihin ("Capparis horridal — 
the truif ripens in iNIarch and April, and is made into pickle; 
leaA'es are made into fomentation for sore throat. Raikan 


grows in -uinmer on the banks of the canals; it is used in 
diseases of hordes. Kaurtumtnan, or the colocynth gourd, 
g]ows in the Thai and in sandy ground during June and 
•July. It is a favourite medicine for horses. Kandefi — a 
plant with thorns on the sf.im, leaf stalks, and leaves, with 
a fruit like potato apple-. Pkrsak lani tSuoeda fruticosa) is 
•ai'Oi !,v ( amels. and medicine made of it is used by women. 
Huriiml iPeganum harmalai grows everywhere. The seeds 
ri] en in August; mrxed wth bran and salt and burnt, they 
are used for driving away spirits (jhtns) and averting the 
evil eye and the machinations of enemies ! Lvf is a parasit- 
ical creeper of a light-green colour that grows on the upper 
branches of trees. It kills the tree to which it attaches itself. 
Bhurn phoi. liter, illv the “ earth-sjditter ” ('Philipmr cala- 
fronidis) — this curious plant is verv common. In February 
and M.nrch its stem, about an inch thick, hursts through the 
gi'ound. sending fissures all round, and grows from 0 inches 
to .0 fort high, and is covered with handsome wax-like flowers. 
The whole plant is verA- jiiicA'. It i« niAmn to goats to 
increase their milk. and. when bruised, is arpHed to boils. 
It is also giA-en to children for imnuritA' of blood. Sifvn 
(Boncerosia edulis). a kind of wild asparagus — after summer 
rains it springs up at the roots of the jaJ. jnnd, knrifn and 
phog trees. It is eaten with salt, and also cooked as a 
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CHAPfEP 1 
Phasilal Asrf 

-METKOaoIAii 


Scenei^. 

fauna — 

Wild Aminals. 


A Aeg-etable. Chihhar is a small gourd that grows wild among 
the liharif crops. The fruit is eaten raw and cooked with 
meat, on which it is supposed to have a softening effect. 
Jati musag, literally the “ Jat’s tooth-brush,” is a small 
plant with pink flowers that grows on land subject to inunda- 
tion. Blumgra i.s of two kinds: one kind has blue flowers, of 
which women make collyrium ; the other kind grows on the 
banks of water-courses, and, when reduced to ashes, is u.sed 
for curini;- galls in bullock--, ^'fhpein, literally “ camels’ 
foot-prints, ” is a plant with broad leave.s that grows in the 
Thai. The leaves are dried, pounded and boiled, and used 
internally for gonorrho-a. Fotolar grows in the hot weather. 
Its leaves ai’e used asa hair restorer, and also for boils. 
Bhvkal, literally “ bud.s of the earth,” is a plant very like 
am onion Avhich conies up with the rabi crops. It bears a 
small black .seed which ripen- just before the wheat harvest. 
In times of scarcity the seeds are ground and made into black 
bread of repulsive appeaiance, which is very indigestible, 
but is eaten nevertheless. Bm and harari are universal in the 
.sandy parts of the waste. They are used for fuel mainly. 
Khumhhi, mushrooms, are common in the Thai after rain in 
the hot weather. Although usually eaten fresh, they are also 
dried for future consumption, and preserve their flavour 
wonderfully well. Pad hahera is the name for fungi of all 
sorts. Other plants less known are — 

Goralihpan. dandeli, tandnla, maHri, reshan, van veri, 
sijh vlilinrii. or 'umi^e. aahiro. haiiri raJh. or bitter creeper, 
pipU, hajaich huti, nilhuti. or wild indigo, gidar irar, or wild 
cotton, angffir, kanjun. ho phalli, damanh. hamml, hafu and 
pip pa. 

The flora described above, the Suleman range on the 
west, the riA’ers, dhands. etc., result in scenery which is 
varied, and in places veiy picture.sque. Even the Thai ha.s 
its eharni?. 

Tigers were seen in the den.'-e jungles on the banks of 
the Indus tov. ard.s the south of the district in 1879, but have 
.since disappeared. W oIac.s, here called nah^r. are found 
throughout the di-^tnct, and wib! pig is extremely common, 
e.speciallv on the banks of the liiers. ild boars are called 
mirhon, and wild sow.- him ad ni . I he only deer in the district 
are parha, or hog’-deer, and the raiiiie deer, here called haran 
or cliinkara . -lackals and foxes are common. Hare are 
fairly numerous; but, owing to the annual inundations of the 
rii'er. they are only to be found in the drier and higher 
regions; in the Thai they are not common. Otters are found 
in the .south of the district. Hedgehogs, here called jah , are 
Ifong’oose. called luiuhm. are very common. Pig 


common. 
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anil liog-cleer are oocasionully taken by nets of niunj rope cHAPl^lR' I A*- - 
suppoi'ted on unnable poles with side-string's fastened to 
bushes. The net is called ‘icam-ai . There are hardly ever Physioai AeffibiB- 
any deaths from wild bea.sts. MiASOBOMteY. 

The following birds are found in the district: — 

Birds. 


Dove 


Xae male is the female futtin. 

Sparrow . . 

. , 

Chiri. 

Hoopoe . . «. 

. , 

Hudhud. 

Woodpecker 

' * 

Drokhnn pnkJchi, literally “ carpenter- 
bird. ” The hoopoe is '^ften called by th^ 
name. 

Peewifc 


Tatiri. 

Wartv-headed ibis 


Kanwni, 

Tern 


Knrahi. 

♦Sandpiper 


Tntnha. 

Pelican 


Pain. There is a larger kind called sohtd 
min. 

Indian snake-bird 


Siri. 

Hrow 


Knn. 

Lark 


Ghandur. 

Kite 


Hill, orchil. 

'’ulture 


fiijh. 

Pharaoh's chicken 



Blue ;av .. 


Chan. ^ Held sacred by TTindus. 

Magpie 


Matah. 

Straited bush babbler 


Hcrha. 

Bengal babbler .. 


Dad hcrha. 

Parrot 


Tola. 

Butcher-bird or shrike 


Mahda. Both the grey^baoked and red- 
bacfred species are found. 

Kingorow . . 

•• 

Kjd karachchhi. This bird is venerated by 


Muhammadans berauso it bronght water to 
liaiaiD Hufwafn be'srtts rtartWdt, arid 
also on acconnt of ite haoits of early riain?. 


Swallow . • 

. . Ababil. 

Kingfisher. . 

.. ro''?, literallv '■ diver.” 

Bgretand paddv-bird 

Hagla and haq. 

Coot 

Ari. 

Blue coot 

Kvlang. Water-rail is khovauti. 

In Uau criole 

Hariawal. 

Araadivit 

. • Lifili. and sharnk lalf. The last name liter* 
ailv means lali. Aveiebin" a chntak ’ 

Spr^onblll .. 

. . Dot Imfj, literailv “ spoon-heron.” 

Heron 

Bnnh. 

Raven 

.. Ihh'Un kau and rukela knn. 

Ovv!. o’vDt au I goat-uicker 

,, Hhvgh. iillun, Hiibri and hvk. 

Tbe other raptores 

are — 

Kuri 

. . A larue hawk found near water. It lives on 
fi«h and «ild-fowl. 

Jurra, male 

. . Bm, female. 

male 

. . Bachfiy female. 

Ch'piady mal^ 

. . Shihra. femalO. 

fjarfh'zr 

Shihin, 

Tumtn 

Chnrag (male chargrla); and 

Chuhi mar 

Bfihri. 


which are all hawks of different kinds; and cormorant 
khomhii. 

Bittern is here called naulur. The grebe is tuhaya. 
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.CHAPTER I, A. Tho birds ioi which the English equivalent iN doubtful 
are — 

Pbctsical Aspects 

*~ACBTBOEOiLOGT. Kar^Hitiak, also called saukin (known Lives on the hanks of rivers and in sandy 
as a stone^plover, but really a deserts, 
lapwing). 

SilhtUai .. .. L:ve-i on the banks of rivers and near 

water; a kind of v\ater-raii ap])areutly. 

Dhing .. .. ( Very large crane-like birds which congre- 

Badhing .. .. t gate in flocks during the cold season. 

Bulbul .. These are common to all India, and are great 

pests to the gardener: Indian nightingale. 

Pkiddi . « . . • « A small black wagtail with spott* 

Dhuri A small ash-coloured bird with a long tail. 

Chhajtaki . . . . . . An ash-coloured bird the size of a dove. 

Tilyar or vahyt . . . . The t*lyar is probfibly a starling, and the 

' vahijCy though «liffering in colour, is like 

a st.arling in its flight. Both are great 
enemies to the farmer, and are very de- 
structive to dates. I)e8tr(.\s locusts. 

Trakla .. .. .. This is apparently the green pm-tailed fly- 

catcher. It is named trakla from a fancied 
resemblance to the spindb, trakla, of a- 
spinning s berk 

The game birds usually .<hoi are— 

(1) The doiicaii {lliKilxini nuicijueeni) or tahir, are coiii- 
oionly met with; (2) Sand grouse (bhatiitar or khatakhir), both 
the imperial and common small species; (3) Partridge, Uttar, 
black (mushki) and grey (gora). [The female black partridge 
is called mU-n. Very fair sport may be obtained in the Im 
and grass jungle round plots of cultivation] ; (4) Quails arrive 
in great numbers in March and September, but soon disappear; 

(5) The common, the jack and the painted snipes, chaha; (6) 
The wild goose, mangh; (7) Mallard, nirgi; (8) The spotted- 
billed duck, hanjhal; (9) Gadwall duck, huar : (10) Shoveller 
duck, gena; til) The marble-backed duck, hhurru ; (12) The 
Brahminy duck, chakira; (13) The common teal, karara; (14) 

The sheldrake, or burrow-duck, dacM; (15) The white-eved 
duck, rahari: and (16) The whistling teal. 

The lesser bustard is not rare. The great bustard u^ed 
to he seen, but seldom, if ever, visits the Thai now. Kuni 
and plover are common in the lowlands near the rivers. The 
plover i.s called piihani. “ the weaveress,” from its gait. It 
makes a short rapid run, and then stops like a weaverLs when 
k preparing her thread. Pigeons are found all over the district 

Quail and water-fowl are netted. “ Cupid and Cartridges.” 
by O’Brien and Bolster (William Blackwood & Sons), gives 
an interesting account of shikar in the district. 

Fuhing Fishing provides an industry for a fair number of people 

^d food for many. The fishing tribes— Jhahels, Kihals and 
Mors— live almost entirely by it, and other people take to- 
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fishing for support as well as amuseruent. The gear used CHAPTER I, A. 

Phtsicai, Aspbcts 

The drag-net called chheku jal or ghaira. This is — Mbtbobolooy. 
made of several nel^s fastened together; 

j\ara .- — This is a stationary net which is kept in a 
perpendicular position by means of floats made ot 
reeds ; 

The cast-net, satu jal; 

The kur is a beehive-shaped frame of wood lined with a 
net. It is jammed to the bottom of shallow water, 
and secures whatever .fish are inside ; 

Kara is an eight-sided cage surrounded with netting; 

Sangola, a spear like that carried by chaukidars. Thi.s 
is used also for spearing tortoises; and 

Tarki, a sort of raft. 

Fish are also caught with the hook and line in deep water aud 

in the rivers. The riveis abound in fish, but tew are caught 

in the main stream, excep; the khagga, a silumid fish 

which takes a bait readily. The ordinary Indian tackle is too 

weak and too small to be of much use in the large and rapid 

channels ot the rivers. The fish-eating crocodiles (Gavialis 

gangeticus), here called sinsar, aie found in both rivers and 

are common in the Indus. The snub-nosed crocodile (Cro- 

eodilus palustris) is common, but it shows itself less and 

prefers the still water of the dhands. Tortoises are found 

both in the rivers and in the dhands. The porpoise (Plata- 

nista gangetica), here called hiclhin, is often seen in the main Fish, ! 

stream of the rivers. The fish are of very excellent quality. 

The species are not very numerous. The following is l^lieved 
to be a complete list : — 

Kangki (Ambassis baculis). — This is the only member 
of the perch family found in the district ; 

Of the snake-headed fishes two specimens are found: 

Chitra (Ophiocephalus marulius). — This is the 
sahol or soul of the Punjab, and Guddii or Garni 
(Ophiocephalus punctatus). The chitra attains to 
3 feet in length, the gniddn about 8 inches. They 
have few bones, but are insipid eating; 

The spiny eel has two representatives — Goj (Mastacem- 
blus armatus); Gujira (Mastacemblus panealus). 

Both are good eating. 

The silurid® have the ten representatives given below, 
and probably more. They are scaMite and good eating, but 
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‘CHAPTER I, A, are, as a lule, filtliy feeders. They will take a baited hook 
p A ^ spoon bait readily : (1) Singham (Macrones aor) ; {2} 

— (Macrones tangara) ; (3) Khagar (Macrones cavasius); 

(4) Khagga, also called Trikanda (Macrones careio); (5) Ahi 
(Pseudotropius atherincedes) ; (6) DJiungna (Pseudotropius 

o’arua) ; (7) Bimman. (Callichrous cheokral; (8) Ghoghiin 

(Callirhrous hiniaciilatus) ; (9) Mall’ (Wallago attu), the Boali 
of the Punjab; and (10) Luankh (Saccobranchus fossilis), or 
singi, a very uo'ly fish with eight long thick barbels; each 


said to cause a wound 


a very 

pectoral has a poisonous spine which is 
as painful as a scorpion’s sting. 

The carp family ha.s the ten representatives given below, 
and prohakly more. They are all excellent eating, and clean 
feeders : (1) Bamhhni (lyaheo rohita) ; the Rahti of the Punjab : 
this is the best for eating; the ThaiJa and Mori rank next; 
(2) Dahl. (Laheo calbasu) ; (3) Sarilwin (Laheo cursa) ; (4) 7'hnila 
(Catla huchanani): (h) Mon' oi Mornki (Cirrhina miigala): (fi) 
Sohuin (rii'T'hina reha > : (7) J'oiiri o\ Khamiti iBarbns saiana^: 
(8) Drvra. (Barbus chrysopterus) ; (9) T)ani (Rohtee colio); ; ud 
(^10) Parahi (Chela gora). 

The herring family has only one representative, the 
■Ghhuchi (clupehchapra). 

The notopteridae have only two spedes : (T) Po-rl or Jlaffi 
(Notopterus chitala) ; it has a number of eye-like marks near 
its tail; and (2) Kani pari or Kani batti (Notopterxis kapiiat), 
literally the “ one-eyed pari or batti,” so called because the 
eye-like spots near the tail are wanting. Both the notopteri are 
full of bone and tasteless. 


Besides the fish before mentioned, there is the Sha}ii7iga,r, 
a' small scaleleSs fish with five dorsal rays headed by a spine, 
ten ventral rays, pectoral fins headed by a spine, four barbels, 
adipvose fih, back yellow with black stripes, whence comes its 
name Shahingar, or tiger-fish', from shinh, a tiger, "this pro- 
bably is one of the Glyptosternum genus. The following fish 
■complete the list: (1) ChhalU; (2) Lakhi Cjagun; (3) Tukar 
machi: (4) Gala ; (5) Fatal; (6) Khitlia; and (7) Makhni. The 
Gangat is a large prawn, and Jbinga is a shrimp. 

It may be mentioned tha;'’ the residents of the di^tiir’t 
generally cannot be trusted to give the names of the birds or 
fish correctly. To get correct information, the fishing and 
sporting tribes — .Thabels. Xihals, Mors and Mahtains — must 
be co,psulted. 

Government derives abo'it Rs. 4,000 per annum yevenue 
from the fisheries, which are ailctioned' annUallV, and' licenses 
granted by the Geputy Commissioner. Certain rules have 
been framed by Government for the district. Fishing is 
generally controlled by the Warden of Fisheries, but nothing 
is being done yet beyond regulating the fishing. 
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The reptiles of the <hstnct are as follows: Kiver-tortoises, CHAPTSa I, A, 

which are eaten by the Kihals, Mors, Mahtams and Chuhras, 

+iut not by other tribes. Among- the sauria are PsYttOU, AaHHffil 

(1) The sniib-nosed crocodile (Ci‘f>ccdilus palustris), here 
called haghun; 

(2) The fish-eating' crocodile (Oavialis gangeticus) 
here called sinsar. The tribes before mentloneii 
eat the flesh of these; 

(3) The goh; 

(4) The giihifd. Thi.s is said to be the 50 ung of the 
goh, but it seems to be a distinct species ; 

(5) The sahnaji. a lizard which frequents sandy 

grounds ; . 


<6) Kirari, the common house lizard; 

<7) Roth kirari, literally the “ leprous lizard.” It is ap- 
parently a kind of chameleon; 

(81 Khan i.s a black-and-white lizard with a bluish 
tinge. There are all sorts of fables about khans. 

It is really perfectly harmless ; and 

(9) Galei is larger than the house lizard, and is sup- 
posed to be harmless. 

Frogs, the male called HeSar and the female did. abound 
everywhere. 

Snakes are very common; The following are the chief Snakee. 
kinds ; — 


There are several varieties of cobras. The names depend 
on the colours. The local names of 12 varieties are given 
below; it should be remembered that hishyar, mushki and kola 
all men black; chuhra also means black because sweepers 
(chuhrd) are black-complexioned : (1) Bishyar; (2) Mushki; 

(3) Kala; (4) Mushki kala; (5) Chuhra; (6) Chuhra Mushki ; 
(7) Mushki titara, partridge black; (8) Mushki tilyar. 
starling black; (9) Moti hin^. literally “ pearl-drops ”; (10) 
Mushki fhanyar, black-hooded, from Sanskrit phasi, a 
snake’s hood ; (11) Peti hagga, white-bellied ; and (12) Gal 
kala, black-throated. The hishyar has no hood, eoffi is there- 
fore one of the elajridfe. All the other varieties appear to 
have hoods. The hishyar is believed to be the female of the 
mushki tilyar. Other poisonous kinds are the sariijrhur, 
literally “ throttler,” also called gutaha. This i.s the 
Ophiophagus elaps. The most common poi.sonou3 snake is the 
korkind or kurandi, also called jalehi; the.se three names denote 
the double coil in which it lies. It is also called khaprn and 
khar peti from the hardness of its skin. This is the Echis 
carinata (saw-scaled viper). It has the habit of lying on the 
roads after sunset, and, being brownish in colour, is difficult 
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GHAPTXTB I A only recently been included in tbe list of 

’ ’ poisonous snakes in the district for the destruction of whicti 

Phtshuk Aspects rewards are paid. About 60 or 70 persons die every year of 

-MfamoaauMY. 

-bite — ithe Tnajority being bitten by this snake. The 
charhoa, literally “ washerman,” is a harmless snake. Other 
snakes are 'padam, vais, do-muhan, or the snake with a head at 
each end. Tir mar or ghore dangan, tidna or jatala; this is said 
to be a hairy snake. Salang vasak, also called I'ah pivna, the 
“ breath-drinker,” because it is said to drink the breath of 
sleeping persons ! 

laseeta. The insects which force themselves on one’s notice are : 

(1) Makri or locust; occasionally, as in 1929, these do great 
damage; (2) Tiddi, a grasshopper most destructive to 
young crops; (3) Dantoar, spider; (4) Vathunhan, scorpion; (5) 

. Dembhun, wasp, hornet; (6) Lahana, an earth cricket with 
formidable jaws, that bites severely ; it is called lahana, the 
name of a tribe of industrious Sikh colonists, obviously owing 
to it® hardihood; (7) Kankoil, ceivtipede ; (8) Popat, butterfly; 
and (9) Bees, here called makkJii, produce good honey (makhi) 
in April and October. 

The Thai is extremely dry all the year round, and the 
health of that tract is particularly good, in spite of the fact 
that the water in many of the wells is brackish. The other 
parts of the district, whether flooded from the rivers or irri- 
gated by inundation canals, are less dry. There is plenty 
of moisture on the ground pind in the air. By the end of 
the inundation season, i.e., by September, the moisture reaches 
the luoxiiiium and there is much malaiin. the tracts best in- 
undated suffering most. The heat from May to September is 
intense, but a cool breeze springs up regularly at about 11 p.m. 
from the middle of August onwards and makes the nights 
quite endurable. In the whole summer there are only about 
a dozen nights when there is not a breath of air. There is 
no electricity. Ordinarv- punkhas are used. In the Thai, 
however, the fiery heat is intolerable, and hot winds, In. in- 
crease the discomfort and wither the crops. The months of 
November to February are quite cold, and severe frosts occur 
in some years, causing severe injury to cotton, mangoes and 
sugarcane. This happened in 1929, when mango trees through- 
out tha district suffered badly. The hot weather is oppressive 
on the whole, but the winter is very bracing. The northern 
half of the dis+rict is quite healthy, and. with a few excep- 
tions, the oflBcers posted to the district have not had much to 
complain of. The Indians do not, however, escape the effects 
of malaria, and almost every person has at least one or two 
attacks of fever in the autumn. Diseases of the eyes and 
skin are also common, due obviously to dirty habits and to 
bathing in dirty water. Venereal diseases prevail to a 
shocking extent. The water-supply of the district is generally 
very good. Hand-pumps are now common. 
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The temperature in the hoittest days rises to 98° inside CHAPTER I, A. 

carefully closed rooms and sometimes even to 100°. In the 

verandah it ranges from 110° to 115°. Under shade, outside 

the houses, it is known to have risen as high at times as 120°. Temperature. 

Wo record is, however, kept in the district. 

The rainfall of the district decreases from north to south, RainfalL 
and there is a tendency for the storms to follow the rivers. 

Bain seldom falls without thunder. In April hail-storms are 
frequent. The rainfall is most uncertain, and varying in 
amount, and still more in distribution, from year to year. 

The table belcw shows the average rainfall in each tahsil for 
the years 1910 to 1920, but the range between the maxima 
and minima is too great for the average to have any value : — 


— 

Leiah. 

Kot Ada. 

Mnsaffar* 

parb. 

1 

1 

Ah'pnr. 

1 

Jane to September . . 

6-19 

6-86 

4-93 

1'13 

October to December. . 

0-60 

0-43 

0-41 

0-26 

Jannary to May 

2*81 

j 

2-08 

1-86 

1*48 

Totai 

9-60 

9-36 

7 19 

6-87 


In 1892-93 the Sanawan (now Kot Adu) Tahsil received 
14 inches, Muzalfargarh 10 inches and Alipur 17 inches 
In 1901-02 these tahsils received less than 2 inches each. 

In 1923-24 the Muzalfargarh Tahsil received nearly 19 inches, 

Leiah 11'24 inches, Kot Adu 9'23 inches and Alipur 5-67 
Inches. There were about 3 inches in each tahsil in 1927-28. 
but in 1928-29 Leiah received nearly 15 inches, Kot Adu 
nearly 14 inches, Muzaffargarh .nearly 13 inches and Alipur 
nearly 8 inches. 

Tables 3, 4 and 5 in volume B contain rainfall figures 
for each year. 

Earthquakes are felt now and again, but they are not EarthqnakM, 
violent and have never caused any considerable destruction. Qyclonoe ano 
Kor have there been any notable cyclones. Dust-storms are 
common during the months of May and June. They some- 
times begin earlier and last longer. They are unusually 
severe sometimes, the darkness lasting for hours. 

The level of the Indus being higher than that of the 
Cbenab, and the slope of the lands being generally from west 
to past, the tendency of the Indus is always to spread into the 

c2 
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fHTAP TRiW. A. district, aad it made several inroads into tte interior until the 

_ construction of the Sana wan emhafaknient in 1874, which has 

Aap aora been kept up since and improved. Other bimds have also been 
■ made. In years like 1889 and 1894, when the gauge at Attock 
registered 51 feet, no injuiy was done outside the riverain 
tract. In 1924, when the rainfall was heavy, the gauge at 
Attoek reached ^ feet, and the Sanawan bund was breached 
near Kot Sultan, and mnch damage was done in the Kot Adu 
and Muitaffeigarh Tahsils, tJie water eventually reaching’ the 
Chenab below Khangarh and Eohillanwali. In 1928 there wais 
an alarm about the Shayok dam, but it proved to be false. 
In 1929, however, the diatrict suffered once again. Heavy 
inin in the district and the Dera Ghazi Khan District, etc., 
caused ah abnortnal rise in the Indus, which breached the 
Sanawan hund near Dholewala. The flood subsided quickly, 
and not much damage was done. Almost immediately the 
Shayok dam burst, and the gauge at Attock reached 
56 feet, but this flood did no damage as the Indus 
was low at the time. But heavy rain once more caused 
a record flood in the Indus), the gauge at Attock 
reaching 66 '5 feet at the end of Au^st. The Dera Ghazi 
Khan gauge rose to 11'5 feet. The railway line was breached 
in several places, the section between Kot Sultan and Leiah 
suffering very badly. The Sanawan bund and other bunds on 
the Indus side were overtopped and breached in several places, 
in spite of every effort to strengthen them. Damage to houses, 
crops and cattle was very considerable, but fortunately the 
loss of human life was very small. This was mainly due 
to warnings received well in advance, and evacuation in many 
cKwea by forft. A company of Sappers and Miners, with 
pontoon boats, nns sent to the distiict and did good work 
in the railway area. The water took the same course as ib 1924. 

So far as the Indtis is concerned, a gauge reading of mfore 
than 55 feet at Attoek should he treated as dangerous. The 
town of Muzaffargarh is protected from the Indus hy the 
dorsal ridge of the Thai which runs past it down to Kin]har 
in the shape of a wedge. It has, however, suffered at times 
from destructive floods in the Chenab (Bavi, Chenab and 
Jhelum combined), which in 1893 broke through the barriers 
of the embankment and flooded the whole countryside along 
its bank, including the town of Muzaffargarh, when almost 
every building was damaged. Indeed during the flood every- 
one had to take shelter in the town, which is situated fairly 
high, and the police station there was the rendezvous of all 
officials who could reach there. The district kutchCry alone 
stood the flood, although there was a foot of water running all 
round it. This memorable flood washed a great deal of 
saltpetre down from the south of the Jhang District and the 
Eangpur side of the Muzaffargarh Tahsii. and spoilt the best 
sugarcane and cotton-growing lands in the Thai. Tliis 
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was the year in which great damage was done by extraordinary 
floods in the Jhelum Eiver in Kashmir. In 1903 and 1928, 
when the floods were again destructive in Kashmir, the 
Chenab began to cut into the headworks of the Ganeshwah 
and the Langar Serai bunds, and there was fear oi the water 
forcing itself through the emhanknients and flooding 
Muzaffargarh town. The danger was, however, successfully 
warded off. In 1929 there was a record flood iri the Chenab 
at the same time as the Indus was in flood, but once more the 
bunds held with the help of willing workers, though there 
was grave anxiety all the while. The Chenab West Bank 
gauge in 1928 was 18‘8 feet, and in 1929 it was 20 feet. 


OHAPTEB I, A. 
Phtsigal Asfiom 
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OHAPTEB I, B. Nothing is known o£ the early history of the district. 

Alexander the Great, according to Arrian, in about 327 B.C. 

®***®*Y. sailed down the Jhelum to its junction with the Indus, while 
No early History forces marched in two bodies on either side of the river, 

of District. Craterus, who was on the right bank, may have skirted parts 

of the present district, but there is no evidence of this, even in 
the Thai, which is admirably suited .for the preservation of 
antiquarian remains. But the very course of the rivers at 
his time is a matter for speculation so far as this district is 
concerned. 


District first 
United under 
Sikhs. 


The Muzaffargarh District, as a whole, had no complete 
history until it was united under Diwan Sawan Mai, Governor 
of Multan, under the Sikhs. The history of the neighbouring 
Governments is, however, relevant because it is by it alone that 
is learned the origin of the tribes now living in the district, 
and the order in which they occupied it. The contemporary 
history ndll therefore be given as briefly as possible, more for 
the sake of ready reference when the tribes are described, 
than in order to record events which had their central in- 
terest in the district. 


The Hindu From the earliest times the district followed the fortunes 

Dynastiee. of the kingdom of Sindh. The Hindu dynasties of the Eais 

and of the Brahmins ruled over a Jat population who are a 
branch of the Kshaitriya or Rajput race, and, for some reason 
not known, had been excluded from fellowship. These 
Rajputs, who may be called aboriginal, are the ancestors of 
the Jats, who form about two-thirds of the population, and all 
the other tribes are subsequent arrivals. 


Hie Arab 
Ooniuerors — 

The Snmras end 
the Summaa. 


The first Arab conquerors held Sindh and Multan from 
A.D. 711 to A.D. 750, when they were expelled by a Rajput 
tribe called Sumra, whose representatives are still found in 
the district. In A.D. 1351 the Suraras were expelled by the 
Summas, another Rajput tribe, descendants of whom are to 
traced among the IJnnars of the Alipur Tahsil. The Summa 
rulers all bore the title of /am. To this day /ani is used as 
a title of respect to Muhammadans who have a Sindhian 
origin. It was during the rule of these Rajput tribes in 
Sindh and Multan that an immigration of Rajputs from 
Hindustan took place. It is to this that is due the presence 
in the district of such tribes as the Sials, Gurahas, Bhattis and 
Chhajras. 


Tb» Langali 

Pynasty 

Mnltsn. 


The next event bearing on the history of this district is 
the establishment of the Langah dynasty in Multan. It ruled 
from A.D. 1446 to A.D. 1526. There are stiU Langahs in the 
district, and it was during .the Langah rule that the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Sitpur was established by the Nahars in 
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what is now the Alipur Tahsil. It was during this dynasty CHAPTBiE I, B. 
that the Biloches first emerged from the Suleman mountains Hbwott 
and occupied the country on the left bank of the Indus. 

The establishment of the independent kingdom of Sitpur 
was the starting-point of a connected history of the district, Qovern- 
Henceforward the district was occupied by four Governments, ments. 

In the southern angle there was the Government of Sitpur held 
first by the Nahar family, then by the Makhdum of Sitpur 
und lastly by the Nawabs of Bahawalpur. The west central 
part of the district, opposite Dera Ghazi Khan, was governed 
by the rulers of Dera Ghazi Khan; first Mirrani Biloches, 
then Gujars and Kalhoras, then by various governors directly 
appointed by the Durrani kings of Kabul and finally by 
the Kawabs of Bahawalpur. The east central part of the 
district lying on the right bank of the Chenab opposite Multan 
W'as nominally ruled by the Multan governors. The northern 
part of the district, including the Thai, after passing through 
a stage of anarchy, became subject to the governors of Mnn- 
kera, who were locally known as nawabs of the Thai. 

The dynasty that es ablished the Sitpur kingdom was the The First 
Nahar. In A.D. 1455 (A.H. 854), when Bahlol Khan Lodhi, 
who had been Governor of Multan, became King of Delhi, he Nahars, 
granted the country ‘ying between the Indus, which then Biloches and 
joined the Chenab at Uch, and the Suleman range, south of Makhdnms. 
a line drawn from Harand to Uch and north of Shikarpur in 
Sindh, to his relation Islam Khan Lodhi. This tract com- 
prised what is now the southern part of the Alipur Tahsil of 
the district, the southern part of the Dera Ghazi Khan Dis- 
trict and the northern part of Sindh. Islam Khan or his 
descendants took the title of Nahar. Islam Khan’s grandsons, 

Kasim Khan, Salam Khan and Tahir Khan, quarrelled and 
divided the co' ntry among themselves. The southern part of 
the present Alipur Tahsil, the chief town of which was then 
Sitpur, fell to Tahir Khan. He established his rule there and 
died. There were 27 generations of the Nahar family. The 
last of the Kahars was Bakhshan Khan, who was jamadar of 
chaprasis in the Alipur Tahsil, and who enjoyed a small allow- 
ance from Government for looking after the family tombs. 

After him the incumbents of the office were widows. One of 
the Kahars built a fine tomb in his lifetime, which still exists. 

His name was Tahir Khan, named sakhi, or the liberal. An- 
other, named .\li Khan, founded Alipur. No other memorial 
of the Nabars exists. 

At '^he end of the fifteenth century the Biloches* began to 
issue from the hills, and occupied the country on the left bank 
of the Indus, from Sitpur to Kot Karor '’n the Leiah Tahsil. 


See under “ The Fourth Government ” for details. 
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OBAPTBB I, 

Histobf. 


The Nawalis of 
Bahawalpor 
take Sitpar. 


B. In A.P. 1484 (A.H. 887) Haji Khan, a Mirrani Biloch, 
founded Dera Gha*i Khan and established a dynasty, the 
rulers of which alternately bore the titles of Haji Khan and 
Ghazi Khan.* , These chiefs expelled the Nahars from .the 
south of the Dera Ghazi Khan District, and pressed the Sitpur 
Nahars very hard. Treachery was at work at the very door 
of the Nahar. Sheikh Ra.ju, Makhdum of Sitpur. who was a 
councellor of the Kahar, began to seize the countiy for him- 
self. He did not entirely expel the Kahars, for, when he in 
his turn was overthrown by the Hawab.s of Bahawalpur. pai ts 
of the country were .still in possession of the Kahar. The 
greater part, however, of the south of the district was 
governed by the Jlakhdums in Sitpur. Until the inroads of 
Bahawalpur began, nothing is heard of the Kahar or 
of the Kakhdum’s government. The Nahars appear to have 
been indifferent rulers. They left no public works behind 
them except Tahir Khan’s tomb, and in (hi.s ininless and 
flooded country it is the rrilerion of a vond .I’Tivernor that he 
should make c.anals and protective embankments. The title 
of Tfahar was given to them for their rapacity. Poj)ular 
stories attest their want of wisdom. One winter night the 
jackals were howling round Sitpur. Tahir Khan, the Liberal, 
asked his wazir what made them howl. The wazir answeied : 
“The cold.” The Nahar ordered clothe.s to be made for them. 
Next night the jackals howled again, and the Knhar asked 
his wazir what they were howling for. The wazir replied : 

“ They are invoking blessings on you for your liberality.” 
The ifakhdums of Sitpur, on the contrary, were good go- 
vernors. The.y dug canals, extended cultivation, and one of 
them founded the town of Rajanpnr in the Dera Gliazi Khan 
District. 

The divided and weakened state of Sitpur attracted thej- 
a/ttention of the Nawahs of Bahawalpur first at the heginningi 
of the eighteenth century. They ruled over a part of the dis- 
trict for a hundred years, and left their mark on it by their 
public works and by introducing an organized revenne ad- 
ministration. The founder of the State of Bahawalpur was 
Sadik Muhammad Khan, son of Mullan Mubatrak Khan, a 
distinguished resident of Shikarpnr in Sindh. For some 
reason not ascertained, Sadik Muhammad Khan had to flee 
from the enmity of Nu.r Muhammad Kalhora, first of the 
Kalhora governors of Sindh. Sadik Muhammad Khan left 
Shifcarpur in A.D. 1727 fA.H. 1140), and passed with his 
family and a body of followers through the Muzaff.argarh 
District to Bet Dahli on the borders of the T,eiah Tahsil. He 
was closely followed by the Sindh troops under Mir Shah Dad 
Khan. A skirmish took place in which the Sindhis were 

•The village in which old Dera Ghazi Khan .stood was hence 
known as Haji Ghazi. 
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defeated. Then Sadik Muhammad Khan took refuge with CHAPTEE I, B. 

the Makhdums of Ucb, who sent him to Hayat TJllah Khan, 

Governor of Multan, with their recommendations, Hayat Histoav. 

TJllah Khan granted him the district of Chcudhry, south of 

the Sutlej, in jagir. Sadik Muhammad Khan distinguished 

himself as an extender of cultivation and a .suppressor of 

robbers. His next promotion was the grant of the town 

and country of Farid, a robber chief whom he defeated and 

killed with his followeis. In A.D. 1739 (A.H. 1152) Sadil, 

Muhammad Khan obtained the title of nawab from Kadir 
Shah, and, in the anarchy following the invasion of Kadir 
Shah, he succeeded in seizing the country bounded by the Sutlej 
on the north. Bikaner on the east, Sindh on the .south and the 
Indus on the west. Sadik Muhammad Khan was .succeeded 
by his son Bahawal Khan, who founded the town of Bahawal- 
pur, and who is known as Bahawal Khan the Great. It was 
in the time of his successor, Mubarak Khan, that the Jsawabs 
of Bahawalpur first established themselves pernianently in 
the district. In A.D. 1751 (A.H. 1164) Mubarak Khan seized 
the country about Mudwala, now a large village on the right 
bank of the Chenab between Shnhr Sultan and Alipur. just 
opposite the junction of the Sutlej and Chenab, from the 
Jlahars, and in the same yeai he took Bet Doma. a village 
and tract south of Sitpur, from Makhdum Sheikh Baju of 
Sitpur. Bahawal Khan II was the next nawab. In A.D. 

1781 (A.H. 1194) he took the of .latoi from Makhdum 

Sheikh Baju of Sitpur. The Indian histories say that he took 
it on farm, but thi.s is hardly credible. The nawab was the 
most powerful, and the Makhdums were growing weaker eiery 
day. The nawab had already taken part of the Makhdums 
country by force, and was shortly to take the rest. It was 
about A.D. 1790 that the Indus left its old Lnui-e whidi joined 
the Chenab close to TJch and took the bed it now occupies. 

The south of the district was thus laid open to 'attack.- 
of Bahawalpur, and the nawah at once availed himself of the 
opportunity. He took without a contest Alipnr, Shahr Sultan, 

Sitpur and Khairpur; in short, ’^emamder of 
Tahsil from the A'ahars and the Makhdum of Sitpur He also 
proceeded to take the whole of the western and 
tions of the Mnzaffargarh Tahsil from He rulers of Dera 
Ghazi Khan. He may be left in posses'^ion of the Alipur 
Tahsil for the present, and an account given of the remaining 
Governments that existed in the district. • i .v. rn, a 

It has already been stated that the BBochea 
left hank of the Indus at the end of the Dera Gha« 

that in AD 1484 Haji Khan founded Dera Ghazi Khan, 

KhaM ruM <.ntil A.D. 069 <A.H. imr -G 

diatrict is concerned, they were good „ f +lipn\ said 

couraged agriculture and excavated canals. One of t 
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<JHAPTBB I, 
Hibtobt. 


The Third 
Oovernment — 
Maltan. 


B. to be the first Ghazi Khan, founded the town of Kinjhar on 
the Indus. Mahmud Khan, Gujar, was the son of one Yusuf. 
He became wazir to the last Ghazi Khan, and, under the pre- 
text of saving Government from conspirators, called in 
Ghulam Shah Kalhora, Governor of Sindh, who took Dera 
Ghazi Khan, arrested the last Ghazi Khan and carried him 
a prisoner to Sindh, where he died. Ghulam Shah left Mah- 
mud Khan, Gujar, as Governor of Dera Ghazi Khan. He 
was maintained by the kings of Khurasan, and received from 
them a nawabship and the title of Jan Kasar Khan. Mahmud 
Khan, Gujar, ruled for 30 years, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Barkhurdar, who wa.s su]ierseded by governors sent 
direct from Khurasan. Mahmud Khan, Gujar, has a great 
reputation as a good governor in this district. He bought 
much land which Government owns to this day. He built the 
fort of Mahmud Kot. The Shiah Muhammadans in the dis- 
trict date from the time of the Kalhora invasion caused by 
.Mahmud Khan, Gujar. After the Gujars, a number of go- 
^ernors were sent diiect from Khurasan. Anarchy prevailed 
on the left bank of the Indus, which prepared the country for 
the invasion of Bahawal Khan II in 1791. Here may be 
left the Dera Ghazi Khan part of MuzafEargarh at the same 
point where Sitpur was left, and an account given of the part 
of the district that was subject to Multan. The history of the 
Biloches will, however, be reverted to in considering the 
fourth Government. 

The J.aiigahs, already referred to, were expelled in 
A.D. lo29 by the .Vfghans, nominally acting on behalf of 
Babar, and in Akbar’« reign Multan was incorporated in the 
Delhi empire as a subah or province. Of the sub-divisions 
of l;he Multan Province, the only two mentioned in the Ain- 
i-Akbnri are Bangpur and Sitpur. Though it is known from 
general history that this district must have been .sometimes 
subject to Delhi and sometimes to Khurasan, neither mon- 
archy had much effect on its internal history, and the local 
chiefs carried on their public improvements and their little 
wars without interference from headquarters. Occasionally 
one of two rival competitors tried to strengthen his cause by 
obtaining a deed-of-grant from Delhi or Kabul. But a strong 
band of followers prored a better support than any sanad or 
farman. A favourite saying of the local historians, in de- 
scribing the rise of some chief, who, if a settled Government 
had existed, would have been hanged, is — 

Tfdhnr Dilhi di xvltavat men fatur; 

Idliar shahan Kahvl ki naznron dtir. 

On that side anarchy in the Delhi kingdom; 

On this side far from the eyes of the kings of Kabul. 
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It is well therefore, as far as possible, to avoid notice of CHAPTER I B. 

the nominally central Governments, and only mention extran- 

eons history as far as it bears on the district. On this prin- Hmtobt. 
ciple, Multan has no history connected with the district from 
the time of the Langahs to the establishment of the Mtdtani 
Pathans, as they were called. These were a family of 
Saddozai Afghans, and a branch of the family to which 
Ahmad Shah, Taiinur Shah, Zaman Shah and Shah Shuja, 
kings of Kabul, belonged. The first of the family who came 
to India was Hussain Khan, who held Rangpur in this dis- 
trict in jagir in the time of Aurangzeb. Zahid Khan was 
the first of the family who became Nawab of Multan. This 
was in A.D. 17-38. Between the access’ou of Zahid Khan and 
that of his son Shuja Khan simple anarchy prevailed. 

Shuja Khan was invested witK the government of Multan in 
A.D. 1767. He founded Shujabad in the Multan District 
opposite Khangarh. In his t’me the Bbangi Sikhs overran 
the country and occupied Multan, driving Shuja Khan to 
Shujabad. To this day the raids and cruelty of the Bhangi 
Sikhs live in the memory of the peasants Hv’ng along the 
right bank of the Chenab. Shuja Khan was .succeeded by 
his sou Muzaffar Khan, who did not recover Multan till 
A.D. 1779. when he was reinstated by Taimur Shat, King 
of Kabul, who exjielled the Sikhs and appo'nted Muzaffar 
Khan governor, with the title of nawnb. Arozafiai K'.an 
governed Multan till A.D. 1818 when it W'as besieged and 
taken by the Sikhs, and the nawab, with live of his sons, was 
killed. Muzaffar Khan’si rule was a continued war. It is, 
however, only as a civil governor that he concerns the district, 
and it is surprising that he should have found time for 
making such improvements in the c niitry on the right 
bank of the Chenab. The country in this district attached 
to Multan included the tahil-as of Rangpur, Muradabad, 

Muzaffargarb, Khangarh and Ohazanfargarh. Muzaffar Khan 
dug canals, made embankments and e^♦pTu^e(l cultivation. 

He established many person.s of his own t.'ibe in this part, 
a fact to be remembered when reference is made to the 
tenure of the Multani Pathans. In A.D. 1794 he founded 
the fort and town of MuzafFarparh. His sister Khan Bihi 
built the fort and town of KbanQ’a’b, and his brother 
Ghazanfar Khan the fort and town of Ghazanfargarh. 

The fourth Government composed wb it is now to a ; The Fourth 
extent the Kot Adu Tahsil, and the T eiah Tahsil, wbii k was . 
included in this district in recent years. ® 

The history of this area is bound up with that of Bhakkar, 

Dera Ismail Khan and Dera Ghazi Khan, and requires 
separate recording. 
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Muhammad 
Khan Saddozai. 


The Leiah Tahsil continvied to form part of the Mughal 
Empire until the invasion of Nadir Shah in A.D. 1738, when 
the country generally was plundered. In A.D. 1739 the 
country west of the Indus was surrendered by the emperor to 
Nadir Shah, and passed after his death to Ahmad Shah 
Ahdadi. The armies of Ahmad Shah inarched repeatedly 
through the district, the cis-Indus portion of which was. with 
the rest of the Punjab, incorporated in A.D. 1756 in the 
Durrani iingdom. During the greater portion of the reign 
of Ahmad Shah no regular governor.s were appointed by tlie 
Kabul Government. The countiy was divided between the 
Hot and Jasliani chiefs and a number of nearly independent 
border tribes. Occasionally one of the king’s sirdars marched 
through the country with an army, collecting in an irregular 
way, and often by force, the revenue that might have been 
asse.ssed on the different ilahas: but little or no attention was 
paid to the inteinal administration of the rountr\' until (juite 
the olo.se of the reign of Ahmad Shah. Two or three years 
before his death Ahmad Shah depo.sed Nu.srat Khan, the last 
of the Hot rulers of Dera ; and after this the province of Dera 
Ismail Khan was governed hy Kamr-ud-Din Khan and other 
governors appointed direct from Kabul. Some ten years later 
the descendants of Mahmud Khan, Gujar. who had .succeeded 
the Mirranis in the government of Dera Ghazi Khan, were 
similarly displaced : and in A.D. 1786 the old Jaskani family 
of Leiah was driven out by Abdul Nabi. Serai, to whom tbeir 
territories had been granted by tlie king in jagir. Towards 
the end of the oentun’’ the whole of the present district on both 
sides of the river was consolidated into n sincrle Government, 
under Nawab Muhammad Khan, Saddozai. Befoie. however, 
proceeding further it will be necessary to enter into some 
detail as to the historr’ of the country under the old Piloch 
families. 


Settlement of 
old Biloch 
Chiefs who 
founded Dera 
Ismail Khan 
and Dera 
Ghazi Khan, 
A.D. 1469. 


References to the settlement of the first Biloch chiefs 
along the Indus are found in Ferishta. and in a Persian 
manuscript translated hy Lieutenant Maclagan. The account 
given by the latter is that in 874 Hijri (A.D. 1469) Sultan 
Hussain, son of Kutab-ud-Din. obtained the government of 
Multan. He held the forts of Shor and Ohuniewat (in the 
•Ihaiig District) and of Kot Earor (Karor Lai Isan) and Dinkot 
(near Kalabagh). Soon after, Malik Siihrab, a Dodai Biloch. 
along with his son Ismail Khan, and Fatteh Khan and others 
of his tribe, arrived from Kech Mekran, and entered the serv- 
ice of Sultan Hussain, in the hill robbers were then be- 
coming very troublesome in the province of Multan, Sultan 
Hussain rejoiced in the opportune arrival of Malik Suhrab, 
and assigned to him the country from the fort of Karor to 
Dinkot. “ On this becoming known, many Bilocbes came from 
Kech Mekran to the service of Sultan. The lands, cultivated 
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and waste, along the banks of the Indus were assigned to the GHAPTjKR I, B. 

Biloches, and the royal revwiue began to increase. The old 

inhabitants of Derj, Ghazi Khan and Multan relate that, Hwtobt 
after Suhrab’s arrival, Haji Khan, with his son Ghazi Klian 
and many of their kindred and tribe, came from Kech Mekran 
to enter the service of Sultan. When the tracts along the 
Indus were in the hands of Madik Suhrab and Haji Khan, 

Malik Suhrab founded a dera named after Ismail Khan, and 
Haji Khan another with the name of Ghazi Khan.” This 
•account -i.s confirmed, though in less detail, by the historian 
Ferishta. 

We next hear of these chiefs in A.D. 1540. In that year Submission of 
the Emperor Sher Shah visited Khushab and Bhera in the 
Shahpur District, and made arrangements for bringing into E,^pe*ror Sher 
siibmi^ion the south-western portions of the Punjab. Among ghah, A.D. 1510. 
■other chiefs who then appeared and tendered their submission 
wore Ismail Khan, Ghazi Khan and Fatteh Khan, Dodsi 
Biloches. These were probably descendants of the men men- 
tioned above, it being the custom in these families to have a 
common name hy which the ruling chief for the time being 
was always known. Thus the Hot chiefs of Dera Ismail were 
always called Ismail Khans, while the Mirranis of Dera Ghazi 
were called Ghazi Khans and Haji Khans. The Biloches are 
spoken of in the accounts of that time as a barbarous and 
daring tribe that had long been settled in great numbers in the 
lower Punjab. Mr. Fryer in his Settlement Keport of the 
Derai Ghazi Khan District mentions that tie first Ghazi Khan 
is proved by the date on his tomb to have died in A.H. 1494. 

This would agree with the date in the manuscript quoted above, 
and would fix the latter half of the fifteenth century as the 
per»rjjl when the main Biloch immigration took place. It 
would also allow sufficient time for the Biloch headmen to 
have become the recognized chiefs of the country by the time 
of Sher Shah’s visit to Khushab in A.D. 1540. The history 
of these Biloch settlements is involved in a good deal of doubt 
and confusion caused in a great measui'e hy the common cus- 
tom of the local historians of assigning the founding of the 
principal towns and villages to the chiefs of the early settlers 
or their sons, from whom they are supposed to he named. 

The main facts established appear to be that the early Main Facts to 
settlers were grouped under two leading families : the Ismail be gathered 
Khans and Ghazi Khans. Both of these were probably of Early 
one stock, viz., Dodai Biloches; but this name Dodai dis- ’ 
appears altogether, and in the local history Ghazi Khan’s tribe 
is known as Mirrani Biloches, and Ismail Khan’s as Ho4 
Biloches. The Dodais are, according to the Biloches, a mixed 
tribe of Jat origin belonging to tire Satha^Snrma clan, now 
r^resented by the Suriffla of Leiah; Doda their founder mar- 
ri^ a Biloch wife. This tribe owned Dera Ghazi Khan before 
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B. the Biloch irruption, and retained it, being assimilated by 
the Biloehes. The Mirranis of Dera Ghazi Khan were Dodais ; 
the Hots, on the contrary, wore Biloehes of pure blood. The 
Hots, according to Biloch tradition, are one of the five main 
branches into which the Biloohes originally divided, i.e., 
Bind, Lashari, Hot, Korai and Jatoi, who took their names 
from the four sons and the daughter of Mir Jalalan, the com- 
mon ancestor. They could scarely therefore be a branch of 
the Dodai. The Governor of Multan seems to have assigned 
to these two families the land along the Indus, including both 
banks from its junction with the Chenab upwards. They first 
establishel themselves on the right bank, but by degrees threw 
out parties who took possession of the left bank as well. Very 
little is known about these Hot chiefs. They ruled continu- 
ously at Dera Ismail Khan from their first settlement till 
about A.D. 1770. when the last of them, Nuarat Khan, was 
deposed by King Ahmad Shah and taken as a prisoner to 
Kabul. In A.D. 1794 the government of the province was 
transferred to Muhammad Khan, Saddozai. The Hots now 
disapjiear from history. 

The lands of the Leiah Tahsil along the southern boundary 
of the old Dera Ghazi Khan District appear to have been in- 
cluded in that section of the Indus valley which had beep 
assigned to the Mirranis. These are said to have founded Kot 
Adu, Kot Sultan, Leiah and Naushera. Beyond Naushera tbe 
country probablv at first belonged, by the terms of the original 
assignment, to the Hots. The towns above mentioned are said 


to have been founded about A.D. IS-bfl by the four sons of the 
Gh.azi Khans. The eldest of tbe.se, Kam.nl Klum, the founder 
of Leiah, is said to have held a sort of supremacy over,^his 
brothers. It appears, however, that the Mirranis never iield 
Leiah as an independent government. The Ghazi Khans held 
the Leiah Province as part of the Ghazi territory, much as 
the Hots of Dera held Darya Khan, neither of them having 
their headquarters in the cis-Indus tahsils. It was under 
circumstances that the Jaskanis rose to power. Mir 
KxtronBi &n- Chakar was a leading man among the earliest of the Biloch 
tnry. settlers of the Ijeiah Province. One of his descendants, Daud 

Khan, e.stablished himself as a robber chief in the jungles 
between Karor and Leiah, with headnuarters at Wara Gish 
Kauri. He collected a large number of followers, and at the 
head of 500 horse he defied both the Mirranis of Dera Ghazi 
Khan and the Hots of Dera, on whose borders he was estab- 
lished. This was during the reign of Akbar in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. Eventusjly the Emperor Akbar 
sent a force againt him, and he was killed and his band broken 
up. The tribe seems, however, to have again gathered 
together, and in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Biloch Khan, their chief, received from the emperor a grant 
of the country from Mahmud Kot to Khola in Mianwali. 
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The Jaskanis do not appear, however, to have succeeded in CHAPTER I, B. 

getting possession of the portion of the tract granted lying to 

the north of Darya Khan. This was held by the Hots of Dera istobt. 
till the end of the eighteenth century. Probably the Jaskanis 
got nothing more than what they already possessed in fact, 
though perhaps in nominal subordination to the Hots and 
Mirranis. Henceforth they were independent, and the Mir- 
ranis lost their hold on the Leiah Province altogether. The 
Mirranis are said to have been finally ousted from Leiah about 
A.D. 1620. The leading Biloch tribes of the Bhakkar and 
Leiah Tahsils all claim descent from Biloch Khan. They are 
the Jaskanis, Mandranis, Jfamdanis, Kandanis, Sarganis and 
Malianis. Biloch Khan was succeeded by Jasak Khan, jaskani 
Bhakkar Khan, Langar Khan and other chiefs of his family Clans, 
whose deeds are much exaggerated by local tradition. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the Jaskanis ruled over 
Bhakkar and Leiah, and across the Thai to the Chenab side. Jaskani 
They seem to have been more or less at war with the Sials of Territory. 

TJch, and also came occasionally into contact with the Sikhs, 
who were then becoming a power in the Punjab. Biloch Under Biloch 
Khan, the Blind, one of the most famous of these Jaskanis, Khan, the 
is said to have been killed in A.D. 1746 in a fight with Jhanda Blind, they 
Singh and Ganda Singh, the Sikh leaders. It is probable that 
the real date of this event was somewhdt later, and that this Sikhs, 
is probably the same Jhanda Singh who took Multan in 
A.D. 1772. In Cunningham’s “ Hi.story of the Sikhs ” it is 
mentioned that, from A.D. 1772 to the retaking of Multan by 
the Kabul king, the Bhangi Sikhs were predominant in all the 
Southern Punjab, and that “ they seem to have possessed 
Mankera as well as Multan, and to have levied exactions from 
Kalabagh downwards.” Local tradition is against Mankera 
having been occupied by the Sikhs before its final capture by 
Eanjit Singh, and any expedition made by them in this direc- 
tion can have been little more than a transitory raid. The 
history of these times is -wrapped in much obscurity, and the 
accounts, being based only on tradition, are often con.tradict- 
ory. 


Fatteh Khan succeeded his father Biloch Khan, the gkan 

Blind. Towards the end of his rule Nusrat Khan, Hot, of Jaskani, A.d! 
Dera Ismail Khan, crossed over to Bhakkar, and defeated 1740 - 70 . 
Fatteh Khan’s son, also named Nusrat, whom he took prisoner 
with him to Dera. Hassan Khan, Laskrani, who was wazir 
to Fatteh Khan, was ordered, on this, to attack Dera, but he 
made excuses; and an attempt of Nusrat’s, Jaskani, mother 
to obtain his release led to her attempted violation by Nusrat 
Khan, Hot. Nusrat, Jaskani, was after this released, but 
both he and his father Fatteh Khan poisoned themselves 
through shame at the disgrace. The whole affair was a great 
scandal ; and, as Nusrat Khan, Hot, bore a bad character as a 
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tyrant and wine-bibber, the kins', Abniad Shah, who was 
desirous of tightening his hold oyer these semi-independent 
provinces, took advantage of the excuse to dejirive him of his 
G-overnment and to remove him as a prisoner to Kabul. 


Meanwhile Ha.ssan Khan, Laskrgni, ruled the cis-Indus 
country in the name of Hayat Khan, the grandson of the for- 
mer chief Fatteh Khan. Being desirous, however, to keep 
the Government in his own hands he continued to keep Hayat 
Khan under close surveillance in the fort of Mankera even after 
the latter had attained his majority. Hayat Khan eventually 
managed to escape, and, getting together a party, he de- 
feated Hassan Khan, and took him prisoner. Hassan Khan 
was soon afteiwards murdered by some of Hayai*: Khan’s 
attendants who were oppo.sed to him. The Government of the 
Ja.skanis, however, was now fast breaking up. The Sarganis. 
who were then strong tribe and had been much pampered by 
Hayat Khan, took offence at an expedition fitted out by 
Hayat Khan against one Gul Muhammad of Uch, a holy indi- 
vidual who had been trying to establish his independence in 
the Chenah country. They accordingly attacked him 
treacherously and murdered him in his fort of Mankera in 
A.D. 1787. After this the Sarganis, under their chief, Gula 
Khan, held out for some time against Muhammad Khan, the 
brother and successor of the deceased Hayat Khan. They 
were eventually defeated by the .Jaskani party under the leader- 
ship of Diwan T>adda Ram. and their chief. Gula Khan, 
having been killed in this action, the Sarganis came to terms 
with Muhammad Kban. and were bought off wifh the Munda 
Shergarh country, which was granted to them in jaijtr. 


Reference must now be made again to the affairs of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, whose chief had always exercised a good deal 
influence, if not authority, over .the I/eiah portion of the 
Jaskani dominions. The Dera Ghazi history is mostly frag- 
nieiitary and conflicting. Tt appears tliat all tlirou^li the 
reign of Ahmad Shah, Ahdali fA.D. 1747-78), the old Mirrani 
family was being gradually cni.shed out in the conflict 
between the Durrani king and the Kalhoras of Sindh; and 
during the whole of this time Mahmud Kbgn, Guiar, wazir 
under the last of the Ghazi Khans, was playing a double game 
for hi.s own hand, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the 
other. When the cimntrv west of the Indus was ^ed to 
Kadir Shah in A.D. 1789. he confirmed Mahmud Khan as 
o-overnor: and Mahmud Khan seems also to have been con- 
tinued hv Ahmad Shah when he passed through Dera Ghazi 
Khan in A.D. 1748. All this time, however, the Kalhora 
rulers of Sindh claimed the sovereignty of the coimtrv; and, 
though Sindh itself was nominally ** poHjon of the 
ceded to K.ahnl hv the Emperor of Delhi, still the hold of 
the Kahnl king, even over Dera Ghazi Khan, was weak 
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and intermittent, and no revenue could be obtained from Sindh CHAPTER I, B, 
without hard fighting. The Kalhora prince.s at this time were 
Nur Muhammad, generally called "Nur Muhammad, Serai, 
and after his death his son Ghulam Shah. This is the Nur 
Muhammad who fought with the Hots of Hera Ismail Hhnn, 
and is said by Captain Mackenzie to have governed Leiab and 
the Sindh-Sagar Doab to the Chenab. Captain Mackenzie 
writes that he pushed hack the Jaskanis, and took possession 
as far as Darya Khan, but thi.s does not agree with what 
seems to be the correct account. The Jaskanis continui'd to 
hold Leiah till A.D. 1787, while Darya Khan was never held 
by them at all. It is quite possible, however, that the -Task.vni 
chiefs may, for a time prior to the invasion of Nadir Shah, 
have admitted the supremacy of the Kalhoras, who were then 
practically independent princes of a large and wealthy pro- 
vince, and might well have extended their authority over the 
smaller chiefs to the north. At Dera Ghazi Khan the last 
chiefs of the Mirrani line and Mahmud Khan, Gujar, who, 
though titularly their wazir, appear.s really to have been more 
powerful than his nominal masters, also held their Government 
in subordination to the Kalhoras; and, though the rule of the 
latter, after Ahmad Shah’s accession, was rather intermittent, 
still they do not appear to have given up their claim to Dei a 
Ghazi Khan till they were themselves driven out of Sindh. 

In A.D. 1758 the king sent a force under Kaura Mpl, by whom 

the Sindh party was defeated in a fight near the town_ of 

Dera Ghazi. The Mirranis at this time were split up into driven 

rival factions who took opposite sides, and many of them after of Dera 

this event migrated to the neighbourhood of Leiah. where they Ghazi Khan, 

are still found in considerable numbers. This Kaura Mai A..D. 1758. 

was afterwards Governor of Multan, and exercised a sort of 

authority under the king both over the Mirranis of Dera Ghazi 

and over the Jaskanis of Leiah. In A.D. 1769 Ghulam 

Shah, Kalhora, again attacked Dera Ghazi, and finally drove 

out the Mirranis. He put in Mahmud Khan, Gu.i'ar. as 

governor, and Mahmud Khan was succeeded by his nephew jjahmud Khan 

Barkhurdar, who was killed in A.D. 1779. when the province appointed 

was put under governors appointed direct from Kabul. Governor and 

Neither Mahmud Khan, Gujar, nor Barkhurdar exercised any " 

authority over Leiah and the cis-Indus country. They were 

purely governors of Dera Ghazi Khan. Ghulam Shah took 

Dera Ghazi in A.D. 1769 ; but in A.D. 1772 the Kalhor.as were ^j^p^oras driven 

themselves driven out of Sindh by the Talpurs. This threw of Sindh, 

them entirely into the hands of the Kabul king, and they A.D. 1772. 

retired with their following to the Dera Ghazi Khan District, 

where they were granted considerable jagirs; liereforth they Henceforth _ 

are known as Serais, instead of by their old name of Kalhoras. known as Serais. 

The Serais, finding themselves stranded at Dera Ghazi Khan 

with a large armed following, now commenced to look about 

for some territory' in which to found a new principality. The 

D 
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B. J Bskani country, torn by internal faction, and attached by old 
tradition to the province of Dera Ghazi Khan, was close at 
hand, and in every way suited for the purpose. Armed 
therefore with a sanad from Taimur Shah, Abdul Nabi, Serai, 
brother of Ghulam Shah, entered into a league with the 
turbulent Sarganis, and in 1789 marched against Leiah. 
Muhammad Khan, Jaskani, was defeated, and fled to the 
Tiwana countri’ and thence to Bahawalpur. The Nawah of 
Bahawalpur would probably have assisted him to recover his 
country, but Muhammad Khan, with the pride of a Biloch, 
insultingly refused to give the nawab a valuable work on 
hawking for which he had asked, and ended his days as a 
dependant on Hasad Khan, the Nutkani chief of Sagar. The 
present representatives of the Jaskani family are mentioned 
in the notes on leading families.* Thus ended the line of the 
Jaskani chiefs after a rule of more than 200 years. Abdul 
Nabi, Serai, held the I^eiah Government only for three years. 
Complaints were made to the king of his tyrannical rule, while 
an appointment was wanted for Muhammad Khan, Saddozai. 
The latter was cousin to Muzaffar Khan, Nawab of Multan, 
for whom he had for some time acted as Governor of Multan 
to the satisfaction of the king. A sanad therefore was soon 
drawn out appointing Muhammad Khan Nawab and Go- 
vernor of the Sindh-Sagar Doah from Kallur Kot to Mahmud 
Kot and from the Indus to the Chenab. Muhammad Khan had 
still to take posse‘:sion, which was not to be done without 
fighting. He was met by Abdul Nabi near I/eiah, and in the 
battle that en-ued the Serai- had at fir-f tlie advantage, and 
the nawab’s people fled. Nawab Muhamnii'd Khan himself 
was readv to fly, saying: “ What can a king do without an 
army?” but was stopped by his jamadar, who said : “ Better 

die than flv.” Eventually he rallied a part of his forces, 
and meanwhile some Labanas crept up through a hhanr^ field 
and. attacking the Serais from behind, killed Muhammad 
Arif, the son of Abdul Nabi, who had been the soul of the 
fight, and the Serais, being disheartened, gave in. The Serais 
were allowed a day to remove their property and departed by 
boat to their own country to the south.t 


* Section C of this chapter. 

t Mr. Tnrker, from who.se settlement report this account is taken, 
writes: “I have gone more into detail with regard to the con 
temporary historv of tlie Dera Ghazi Khan District than would 
otherwise have been necessary hecanse Captain Mackenzie, in his 
Settlement Report of the Leiah and Bhakknr Talisils. aives his opinion 
that Ghulam Shah nctuallv ruled in the Leiah country at a period 
antecedent to the ascendancy of the .T.askanis, and questions the 
correctness of the Dera Gh.azi Khan histories on which my own 
account was based. All the intelligent natives, however, that T have 
questioned denv that the Serais twice ruled the country — once before, 
and once after, the Jaswani dynasty — as suggested by Captain 
Mackenzie.” 
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Meanwhile Taimur Shah had died in A.D. 1793. He was CHAPTER I, B. 

succeeded by Zaman Shah, whose title was, however, disputed 

by Prince Humayun. In A.D. 1794 Humayun made his istobt. 
second attempt to recover the kingdom from Zaman Shah, but 
was defeated and fled to Sagar, where Massu Khan, Kiitkani, Prince Humayun, 
Chief of Sagar, assisted him and managed to smuggle him ghah*^ escaped *to” 
across the Dera Fatteh Khan ferrj-. He got to Lei.ah and Lejaji’ 1794. 
stopped a.t a well, where curiosity was excited by his paying 
an ashrafi piece for a few sticks of sugarcane that he had 
taken. The news came to the ears of Nawab Muhammad 
Khan, who happened to be at Leiah at the time. The nawab 
suspected that it must be the Prince Humavun, for whose 
capture strict orders, with promises of untold rewards, had 
been issued by Zaman Shah. He accordingly collected some 
horsemen and pursued Humayun, whom he overtook at a well 
in the Thai some 15 miles from Leiah. Humayun had some 
20 or 30 horsemen with him, who in desperation made a good 
fight. Humayun’s young son was killed, and Humayun him- 
self was taken prisoner and brought into T.eiah. The nawab Nawab Muham- 
at once reported the capture of Humayun to the king, Zaman mad Khan 
Shah, who sent orders that Humayun’s eyes should be put out 
and his companions disembowelled. He also conferred on rewarded with 
the nawab the name of Sarbiland Khan, and the government Governorship of 
of Dera Ismail Khan, in addition to that which he already Hera Ismail 
held. The orders of the king were carried out at Leiah. ^ 

Among Humayun’s attendants who suffered was a brother ot 
Fatteh Khan, Barakzai. Humayun himself passed the rest of 
his life in confinement. 

The province of Dera, of which Muhammad Khan now 
became governor, extended from the Khasor range to the 
Sagar country, ruled over by the Nutkani chief, ^awab 
Muhammad Khan had his headquarters at Mankera and 
Bhakkar, and governed Dera by deputy. He left his mark 
on the north of the district by the canals which he dug. It 
is he that is referred to as the Nawab of the Thai. In jvjuham- 

A.D. 1815 he died. He left no son, and was succeeded by his mad Khan, A.D. 
son-in-law, Hafiz Ahmad Khan.* 1815 . 
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B. Ahmad Khan procured the withdrawal of the Sikh garrisons 
by the payment of a large sum of money, and thus recovered 
the forts, with part also of the plunder extorted. After this 
the Sikh Government continued to press the nawab with all 
kinds of extortionate demands. Among other things, Ranjit 
Singh was especially fond of seizing any valuable horses he 
might hear of, and made the nawab yield up some of his 
special favourites. In A.D. 1818 Multan, in spite of the 
gallant resistance ofiered by Nawab Muzaffar Khan, had been 
taken by the Sikhs. Hafiz Ahmad Khan had not dared to 
assist a brother of nawab and kinsman in the struggle, and his 
own turn was soon to come. In the autumn of 1821 Ranjit 
Singh, disengaged from more serious matters, determined to 
reduce him. He accordingly marched with an army through 
Shahpur to a point on the Indus opposite Dera Ismuil Khan. 
He sent a force cf 8,000 men across the river, and on this the 
town was surrendered by the governor, Diwan Manik Rai. 
Bhakkar, Leiah, Khangarh and Maujgarh were all succes- 
sively reduced without resistance. Mankera, fortified by a 
mud wall and having a citadel of brick, but protected more by 
its position in the midst of a desert, was now the only strong- 
hold remaining, and a division was advanced for its invest- 
ment on the 18th November. Sardar Khan. Baddozai, a bold, 
impetuous man, recommended Hafiz Ahmad Khan to march out 
at once and attack the Sikhs. “To fight in the plain,” said he, 

“ is the business of a lion, to hide in a hole that of a fox.”- 
Hafiz Ahmad Khan, however, was not to be persuaded, and 
preferred to stand a siege. The Sikhs now set beldars to dig 
kachha wells for the use of the troops, and in the meantime 
water had to be brought on camels and bullocks from Mauj- 
garh. The wells were ready by the 25th November, and 
Ranjit Singh then moved to Mankera with his main force ; and 
on the 26th November the investment was completed. The 
bombardment of the place was continued for ten days after 
this, but not without loss to the besiegers. .\t last, one of the 
minarets of the fort mosque having been broken by the Sikh 
fire, Hafiz Ahmad Khan, looking on this as an unlucky omen, 
and thinking that enough had been done for honour, propose] 
terms and agreed to surrender the fort on condition of being 
allowed to march out with his arms and property, and to 
retain the town and province of Dera, wuh a suitable jagir. 
Ranjit Singh granted the terras, and the place was surrendered 
accordingly. The nawab was treated with great civility and 
was sent with an escort to Dera. Ranjit Singh now annexed 
the cis-Indus tahsils. It must not be imagined that under 
the Sikhs the whole cis-Indus territory formed one com- 
pact Government. A great portion of it was held in jagir, 
each lagirdar possessing judicial and executive authority with- 
in the limits of his jagir, and being quite independent of the 
Jcardar to whom the khalsa portion of the district happened to 
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be leased. These jagirdars were almost invariably non- 
residents, and put in agents, known as hakims, to manage 
their estates. These hakims were more or less in the habit 
of raiding on one another and lifting cattle; and the country 
until the time of Diwan Sawan Mai was generally in a dis- 
turbed state. These jagirs were mostly in the Thai. The 
whole of the cis-Indus jagirs granted by the Sikh Government, 
with the exception of one or two small villages, have now 
been resumed. 

The history of the four Governments has now been 
brought to the point where they begin to fall and to become 
united under one head. The process was completed between 
A.D. 1790 and 1821. Bahawal Khan II had the district 
lying open to him by the shifting of the Indus to the west, 
and having just seized those talukas which now form the 
Alipur Tahsil. In the part of the district which had been 
ruled from Dera Ghazi Khan there prevailed the anarchy 
which followed the rule of Mahmud Khan, Gujar. Between 
A.D. 1790 and the end of the century Bahawal Khan IT took 
possession of the talukas of Arain. Kinjhar, Khor. Mahra, 
Seri and Trund. which now form the southern and western 
parts of the MuzafPargarh Tahsil. 'This country and the Ali- 
pur Tahsil were called Kachhi Janubi, opposed to the Kachhi 
Shumali of the Thai nawabs. He and his successor Sadih 
Khan IT and Bahawal Khan ITT hron<rht the country under 
a settled government, encouraged cultivation and excavated 
canals. The dates of their accessions and death® are not on 
record until the time of Bahawal Khan TH. who was the 
governor that helped Edwardes at the siege of Mn'tan. He 
died in A.D. 1852. Tn A.D. 1818 the Sikhs t--’ Multnn. 
and the tnlul-as fornierlv governed bv Muzaffar Khan, riz.. 
Rangnur. Muradabad. i^^ 1 Izaffargn^h, Khanrarh and Gha^en- 
faigarh. were henceforward administered bv the 8ikh 
goveinors of Multan. Tn 1819 the Sikhs took Dera Ghazi 
Khan, but Bahawal Khan remained in possession of his con- 
quests. Tn 1821 the Sikhs took Mankera, from which the 
north of this di.stricf was governed, tiahawal Khan submit- 
ted to the Sikhs, and thus the whole distn’ot became united 
undor the rule of Ranjit Singh., A redisto’hution then took 
place. Bahawal Khan was confirmed in his conquests, which 
were farmed to h’ui for a sum the amount of n-h'Vh is un- 
certain. The northern part of the district continued to he 
governed from Mankera, and Mu’^a^ar Khan’s fp7i»T.T" 
governed from Multan. 'The Multani Bathans fled the 
country, and werd for the most uart to Dora T=mai1 Khan, 
not to return until the British came in A.D. 1849. Tn 1^2 
the celebrated Diwan Siwan Mai. who vras pp’ht-ar to the 
Governor of Mnltnn. Bhava Dadan T^ay-iri. fall mit with 
his suucrior officer, and the iolifkos of Muzat^arua'sh . "'■Dmad- 

ohad and Ghazanfargarh were given to him hv Ramit Singh 


CHAPTER I, 
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CHAPTER I, 
Histobt. 


United CJdrertt- 
ment under 
Diwan Sawan 
Mai. 


Multan War, 
1848. 


Punjab annexed 
by British 
Gorenunent on 
28ibKuoh 1849. 


B. in farm. Bahawal Khan failed to pay the sum for which 
his country Was farmed to him. General Ventura was sent 
from Lahore with an army, and drove the Bhawalpurians 
out of the district and across the Chenab, which has since 
formed the boundary between this district and Bahawalpuf. 
Eventually, in lS37, the whole of the present district of 
Muzaffargarh was united under Diwan Sawan Mai, Governor 
of Multan, under the Siths. 

Though nndet the Bahawalpur nawabs, parts of the 
district had enjoyed a fairly settled adulinistration ; Diwan 
Sawan Mai’s govSt-nment was better than anything that had 
prtceded it. Its sole object was the accumulation of wealth 
fed the diWan. The eiecution of public works, the administra- 
tion of juStifce and Sectirity of life and property, were a second- 
aty consideration, and Were insisted on Only because without 
then! agriculture would not prosper, and the revenue would 
not he paid. His revenue system is noticed in chapter III. 
During his time a large nnUibef of Labana colonists from 
the Pttnjah Whs settled in the district. 

DiWftn Sawan Mai died on the 29th September 1844, 
and was succeeded by his son Mul Raj, of whom nothing 
particular connected With the district is knOWn. 

In April 1848 Sir Herbert Edwardes, then Assistant to 
the Resident at Lahore, heard oi the news of the outbreak 
at Multan and the murder of Vans Agnew. He was then 
at Dera Fatteh Khan. He immediately crossed the river to 
Leiah, but retreated on the advance of a force sent by Diwan 
Mul Raj. Tlie next month passed in mo^■ements and counter- 
movements in the neighbourliood of Leiah. Meanwhile, 
Edwardes had collected a mixed force made up of mainly 
Multaiii Pathans and of men of the Pandapur, tJstrana and 
other border tribes. On the 21st May he heard of the occupa- 
tion of Dera Ghazi Khan by a force that be had sent down 
the right hank of the Indus under Van Cortlandt. He then 
proceeded to move towards Multan. On his march he foughf 
tbe^ l)attles of Kaueri and Sadduzam.- in which his rough 
levies behaved with great gallantry. These same forces took 
part in the siecre of Multan under General Whish. On the 
taking of Multan, 22nd .Tauuarv 1849, the greater number 
were discharned and returned to their homes; 2.000, however, 
of Edwardes’ levies were retained in Government employ, anil 
the lending sirdars all received handsome pensions from Go- 
vernment. On the 29th March 1849 the Ptinjah was annexed, 
and the territories forming the present district, which were 
for the most part already under the control of British officers, 
hecame formally a peirtion of the British Empire as parts of 
the Ehangarh and Leiah Districts. 
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Tte following- account of the events of 1867 is taken from I, 

the Punjab Mutiny Report. Major Browne observes on this 
district— The Mutiny. 

“ The district of Khangarh entirely escaped any ill- 
effects beyond the alarm felt by the European community at 
She proximity of the mutinous regiments at Mrdtan and the 
imssibility of invasion of the lower portion by bands of 
robbers from Bahawalpur.” 

Precautions were, however, necessary. Mr. Henderson, 
the Deputy Commissioner, fortified the jail, the court-house 
and the chief and district treasuries, armed all Europeans 
and vigilantly guarded all the ferries which were not closed. 

He detached Lieutenant Ferris, Assistant Commissioner, 
to the banks of the Chenab to esablish a chain of posts 
along it. This object was fully accomplished. The villagers 
themselves served so willingly that n cordon of 104 poste, 
extending 26 miles, was soon established. At another fime 
a chain of mounted police was thrown across the district 
from the Chenab to tbe Indus to cut off any stragglers of the 
14th Native Infantry that might come down from Jhelum. 

.An intelligence department -n.as also organized between Khan- 
garh, Hera Ghazi Khan, Multan and Muzaffargarh. 

The Leiah District also remained very tranquil. Only 
one or two slight punishments were inflicted for offences 
connected with the mutiny. Much anxiety was caused at 
one time by the arrival of a wing of the 17th Irregular 
Cavalry under Captain Hockin, but it remained firm. When 
the Kharral insurrection broke out in September, Captain 
Hockin marched against the rebels, leaving at Leiah 40 of 
his men who had fallen under suspicion. The day before he 
marched news reached Leiah that the whole of the 9th Irregu- 
lar Cavalry had mutinied at Mianwali. Captain Fendall 
says : “I certainly at first thought it was a deep-laid 

scheme for rai.sing the the whole country that the 9th Irregular 
Cavalry were to apjiear before Dera Lsmail Khan, be joined 
by the 39tb Native Infantry, come on to Leiah, pick up the 
wing of the 1 7th Light Cavalry, go towards Gugera, coalescing 
with the tribes and march on to Multan where there were two 
suspected regiments of Native Infantry). It was feasible, 
and would have temporarily lost us tbe lower Punjab.” But 
this dreaded junction did not take place. The news proved to 
be an exaggeration. The mutineers of tbe 9th Irregular 
Cavalry, who. strange to say, were all men of the cis-Sutlej 
States, were only 30 in number, and were entirely destroyed 
in a desperate fight, in which Mr. Thomson, the Extra Assist- 
ant of Leiah, was very danseronslv wounded. His gallant 
conduct in this most spirited little battle wa® conspicuous. 
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CHAPTEB I, B 

Hisiobt. 
Constitntion 
of District 
and Chanije of 
Boundaries. 


Leiah District 
formed. 

Leiab District 
broken up in 
1861 and 
Leiah Tahsil 
transferred 
to Dera 
Ismail Khan 
District. 


Headquarters 
of Commissioner 
moved from 
Leiah. 
Constitntion 
of new Leiah 
Tahsil. 


The British district of Eiangarh coatained the present 
tahsils of MuzafFargarh and Alipur, and the talttkas of Garh 
Maharaja and Ahmadpur, which are now in Jhang. Khan- 
garh was first named as the headquarters of the district, but 
before the end of 1859 they were removed to Muzaffargarh, 
Ehangarh contained four tahsils : Rangpur, Khangarh, 
with its headquarters at Muzaffargarh, Kinjhar and Sitpur. 
In 1859 the Kot Adu tahsil was separated from Leiah and 
added to this district, and the district took the name of 
Muzaffargarh and was attached to the Multan Division. In 
1861 the Rangpur Tahsil was abolished. The talukas of Garh 
Maharaja and Ahmadpur were joined to Jhang, and the rest 
of the tahsil was attached to the Muzaffargarh Tahsil. The 
Kinjhar Tahsil was abolished and its talukas added to 
Muzaffargarh. The Sitpur Tahsil was moved to Alipur. 

Before annexation the cis-Indus tract was included in th® 
government of Diuan Sawan Mai. At the first arrangements 
of the district the trans-Indus tahsils of the old Dera Ismail 
Khan and Bannu Districts were formed into the Dera Ismail 
Khan District, with headquarters at Bannu. The cis-Indns 
tahsils. that is, Mianwali, Bhakkar and Leiah and till 1859 
the Kot Adii Tahsil of Muzaffargarh, formed the Leiah 
District, with headnuarters at Leiah. This arrangement, 
thouah in many respects more convenient than the later 
one. was set aside in 18fil as the charge of so long a border 
wss considered too heaw for the Deputy Commissioner of 
Dera Ismail Khan. The northern portions of the two 
districts were then formed into the Bannu district, the 
.smithern into the Dera Ismail Khan District. The original 
divisi'on was topcitudinnl. the Indus heinff the houndary. the 
new division was transverse, sections of the country on hoth 
sides of the Indus helnsr included in each district. 

The new Dera Ismail Khan District consisted of five 
tahsils. Of these Dera Ismail Khan. Kulachi and Tank wer® 
trahs-Indiis, and Leiah and Bhakkar cis-Indus. On the 
hreakinff un of the old Tyeiah District on the 1st lanuaTW 
■>8fil. the he.adouarters of the commissionershin were trans- 
ferred fron'i Leiah to Der.a Ismail Khan, which, from heing 
an out-station, became the canital town of the division. 
Tr.p new Toinh T.shsil included the southern part of the old 
Mankera Tahsil broken up in 185-1-54, when the Chaubara, 
Nawankot and Maujgarh talukas were transferred to Leiab; 
the village of Pabarpur was transferred from the Kot Adu 
Tahsil in 1861, and a strip of riverside villages was transj 
ferred from the Sanghar Tahsil in 1869. In 1874 Sukbani 
and six other villages were transferred from the Sanghar (now 
Taunsa) Tahsil of Dera Ghazi Khan to Leiah. 
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Colonel Boss was the first Commissioner of the Leiah CHAP TER I, B- 
Division, and held the appointment from 1850 until hi* Histobt. 
death in September 1857 ; his tomb is in the Leiah cemetery. Commissioners 
Major Pollock, Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan, of Leiah. 
then officiated for a few months, and was followed by Major 
Brown, who remained till 1860. 


The charge of the old Leiah District was held by the Deputy Corn- 
following Deputy Commissioners ; — missioners of 


Captain HolHngs 

... 1849-1852 

Mr. Simson 

... 1852-1856 

Captain McNeile 

1856 

Captain Bacon 

... 1856-1857 

Captain Fendall 

... 1857-1859 

Captain Parsons 

... 1859-1860 

Lieutenant Smyly ... 

1860 


On the separation of the North-West Frontier Province 
from the Punjab, a further reconstitution took place, and ^ 

on the 9th November 1901 the Mianwali District was formetl new Mianwall 
out of the four tahsils of Isa Khel, Mianwali, Bhakkar and District. 
Leiah, the former two being taken from Bannu, and the 
latter two froni Dera Ismail Khan. The headquarters was 
fixed at Mianwali, the Bhakkar and Leiah Tahsils forming 
a suh-division, with headquarters at Bhakkar! and the 
district was included in the Multan Division. 


On the 1st April 1909 the Leiah Talisil was transferied in 1909 

to the Muznffargarh District, and became its sub-division. Leiah was 

transferred to 

Muzaffargarh 

District. 

The only political colonists who were introduced during Mnltani 
British rule were the Multani Pathans, who returned and Pathans. 
partly recovered the lands from which they had been expel- 
led in A.D. 1818 by the Sikhs. 

There has been nothing of importance in the later Later History^ 
history of the district. The people have been peaceable and 
loyal. During the great war in 1914-15 there was unrest, 
and a series of dacoities was committed which began in 
rumours that an invasion by the Germans was about to take 
place. This was communal and economic, however, rather 
than political, as the Hindus were looted, etc., by the Muham- 
madans who owed them money. The Hindus have an economic 
hold on the district as the' Muhammadans are greatly m 
debt to them. This leads to strained relations at times 
in days of communal strife. 
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^CMAPTHt I B following is a list of the Deputy Commissioners 

’ who have administered the district since annexation: — 


List oS D^oty 
-Commissioners. 

Tear. 

Name. 

f 

From 

To 

1849 

Mr, Wedderbiirn 

“ 



Mr. J.H. Prinsep 

Lieufc. James 


.. 

1850^7 

Lieut. Farrington 

Captain Voyle 

Lieut. McNeiie . , ; 

Liout. J.S. Tighe .. ; 

-• 

•• 


Captain Bristow 


1858 

Mr. Henclerson 

1 

i 

1 * 

1859 

Captain Bristow 

; 

1 


Captain Maxwell 

i 

i 

1 

i • 

1860 

Lieut. J.S. Tighe 


• • 

1861 

Captain J.S. Tighe 

1st January 1861 

31at July 1861, 

1861 

Captain T.F. Forster . . 

1st August 1861.. 

31st October 1861, 

1861-62 

Captain J.S. Tighe 

1st November 1861 

31st July 1862. 

1862-65 

Captain H. J. Hawes . . 

1st Auo^t 1862. . 

24th October 1865, 

1865 

Mr. R.G. MeMlI 

25th October 1865 

24th December 1865. 

1865-66 

Major H.J, Hawes 

25th December 
1865. 1 

8th April 1866. 

1866 

Captain R.G. Melvill . . 

9th April 1866 . . j 

16th Deeember 1866. 

1866-68 

Maior H. J. Hawe^ 

17th Deeember j 

1866. ' 

2nd May 1868- 

1868 

Captain Armstrong 

3rd May 1868 .. 

14th June 1868. 

1868-69 

Captain J. Fendali 

15th June 1868 . . ; 

30th April 1869. 

1869 

Mr. G.E. Wakefield .. 

Ist May 1869 . . j 

31st October 1869, 

1869-70 

Captain J. Fendall 

1st. November I869j 

28th July 1870. 

1870 

Mr. M. Maeaoliffe 

39th July 1870 . . j 

7th September 1870. 

1870 71 1 

Captain J. Fendall 

8th September , 

1870. I 

27th May 1871. 
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Year. 

Name. 

- 

Prom 

CHAPTSB i. 

To &8TORX:- 

187 

Captain P. J. Miller 

28th May 1871 . 

9th June 1871. 

1871-71 

Mr. F.D. Bullock 

lOth June 1871 . 

9th February 1872. 

1872 

Captain P. I. Miller 

10th Pebrnary 18' 

72 22nd March 1 872. 

1872-76 

IVTr. J.D, TremTett 

23rd March 187 . . 

16th August 1876. 

1875 

Mr. F.E. Moore 

17th August 1876 

5th November 1876. 

1875-76 

Mr. .T.D. Tremlett 

6th November 

1875. 

j 3rd .Tune 1876. 

1876 

Mr. D.B. Sinclair 

4th June 1876 . . 

3rd July 1876. 

1876-77 

Mr. J.D. Tremlett 

4th .July 1876 .. 

8th March 1877. 

1877-78 

Major P.D. Harrinaton. . 

9th March 1877 . . 

8th December 1878, 

1878-79 

Mr. M. Macauliffe 

9th December 187S 

9th May 1879. 

1879 

Mr. Edward O’Brien . . 

10th May 1879 . . 

26th October 1879. 

1879-80 

Mr. M. Macauliffe 

27th October 1879 

7th March 1880. 

1880-81 

Mr. Edward O’Brien . . 

8th March 1880. . 

31st May 1881. 

1881 

Mr. C.E. Gladstone 

1st June 1881 . . 

17th July 1881. 

1881 

Mr. H.W, Steel 

18th July 1881 . . 

24th November 

1881. 

1881-82 

Mr. Kdward O’Brien 

25th Novemher 
1881, 

31st May 1882. 

1882-83 

Mr. C.E. Gladstone 

1st June 188? . . 

llth June 1883. 

1883 

Mr, R. Maconachie . . j 

I2t.h .Tune 1883 . . 

26th July 1883. 

1883 

Mr. C.E. Gladstone . . ( 

29th July 1883 . . 

2Gth October 1883. 

1883-84 

Mr, A.H. Benton , . j 27th t)ctober 188,^ 

lOtli November 1884. 

1881-86 j 

Mr. J.C. Brown . , | 

1 

llth November 

1881. 

4th June 1886. 

1886 

!dr. H. Meredith ' ‘ 1 * 

5th June 1886 . . 

]5th August 1886. 

1886-87 

Mr. T.C. Brown .. J 1 

6tb August 1886 

17th February 1887. 

1887-88 

VIr. H.W. Steel .. I I 

8th February 1887 

24th April 1888. 

1888 

?ardar Gnrdial Singh. 2 
Man. 

5th April 1888. . 

22nd June 1888. 

1888-89 1 

Jr. H. W, Steel . , 2 

3rd June 1888 . . 

9th April 1889. 

1889-93 S 

ardar Gurdiai Singh, 2 
Man. 

Olh April 1889. . f 

th March 1893. 
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B. " 

¥efn. 

t 

i 

i X/tnis. 

From 


1893 

Captain F.E. Bradshaw 

(kth March 1893. . 

24tb April 1893. 

1893 

Captain C.M. Dallas 

26th April 1893.. 

6th November 189 

1893 

Captain C.P. Egerton . . 

7th November 

1893. 

20th November 

1893-91 

Captain C.M. Dallas . . 

21st November 
1893. 

13th August 1894. 

1894 

Diwan Narindra Nath . . 

14th August 1894 

14th October 1894. 

1894-95 

Captain C.M. Dallas 

15th October 1894 

18th July 1895. 

1895 

Mr. R. Lope 

I9th July 1895 . . 

19th August 1896. 

1895-96 

J Captain C.M. Dallas 

20th August 1896 

25th February 1896 

1896 

Mr. C.L. Dundas 

26th February 189C 

j 2nd April 1896. 

1896-97 

Captain F. E. Bradshaw 

3rd April 1896 . . 

24th March 1897. 

1897 

Mr. R. Lovi 

25lh March 1897 . . 

.]9th Augu'»t 1897. 

1897 

Mr. i.J.W. Kitohin . . 

20th August 1897 

I Ith Octobc-r 1897. 

1897-98 

Maulvi Inam Aii 

15th October 1897 

21st October 1898. 

1898-99 

Mr. E..4. Estcourt 

22nd October 1898 

20th Januarj 1899. 

1S99 

J’lfiiiili’i Liam "Vli 

2Ist -lariu.sry 1899 

1.3th October 1899. 

1899-1901 

Capfcam H.5!. Fojrstrang- 

I4th Oetoboi 1^99 

l.st May 1901. 

1901 

RhpiKh Asghar AK 

2nd May 1901 . . 

ITtbJnn' 1301. 

1901 

1 

Captain H.S. Foystrang- 
wav^. 

!8tb June 1901 . . 

ith October 1901. 

1901 

Mr. A.J.W. Kitchin 

.5th October 1901 

29th October 1901. 

1301-03 

Sheikh A«ighar Ah 

30th Ootobei 1901 

2ud September 1903. 

1903 

Mr. A.L. D.in^nii 

3rd Sejiferabei | 

J903. 1 

2nd 0.1 1 iber 1903. 

1903-05 

Mr. ''heikh Asghar Ali . . 

3rd October 1903 . - 

31st October 1905. 

1905-07 

-Mr. R.T. Clarke 

IstNovemlier 1905 

13th Angiist 1907. 

f 

1907 1 

N. H. ^renter 

nth Aug ist 1907 

2l3t October 1907. 

1907-08 

Mr, il.T. Clarke 

22ncl Oot'^ber 1907 

lO'h P’ebruary 1908. 

1908 

Mr. J.M. Dunnett 

nth February 1908 

20tb 0-jtober 1908. 

1908-09 

Mr. R. Sykos 

21st October 1908 

Ist March 1909. 

1909-10 

1 

Rai Bahadur Pandit 1 

Hari Kishan Eanl. 1 

1 

2nd March 1909. . 

6th April 1910. 
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Year. 

Name. 

From 

To 

1910-11 

Mr. F.W. Skemp 

7thAprm910 .. 

16th June 191 1. 

1911 

Lala Topan Ram 

17th June 1911 . . 

19th June 1911. 

1911 

Mr. M. 8. Leigh 

20th June 1911 . . 

3l8t July 1911. 

1911 

M>. F. W. Skemp 

Ist August 1911. . 

22nd October 1911. 

1911-12 

Major A.J. O'Brien, C.I F 

23rd Oeiobcr 1911 

7thApri 11912. 

1912-13 

Mr. F W. Skemt- 

8th April 1912 . 

20th May 1913. 

1913 

Mr. I. C. LaU, I.S.O. . . 

21st May 1913 .. 

18th September 1913. 

1913 

Mr. W. W. Powell 

19th September 

1913. 

18tb October 19]3« 

1913-14 

Mr. r.C. Lail, I.S.O. .. 

19th Octobei 1913 

20th July 1914. 

1914 

Shrikh Rukan-nd Din 

2l5t July 1914 . . 

11th August 1914. 

1914-16 

Mr. I. C. Lall, T.S.O. .. 

12tb August 1914 

26th May 1916. 

1915 

Mr. J. R. S. Parsons . . 

27th May 1915 . . 

.30th July 1915. 

1915 

1 Sheikh Rokau-nd-Din 

31st July 1915 .. 

15th August 1915. 

1916 

Mr. J.R.S. Parson , . 

16th August 1915 

24th October 1916. 

1916-16 

Major C.H. Back, T.A. , . 

25th October 1915 

4th December 1916. 

1916-17 

Mr. £. Shee})shanke 

5th December 1916 

9th January 1917. 

1917 

Major C.H. Buck, T.A... 

10th January 1917 

18th March 1917. 

1917-18 

Rai Bahadur Bhai Hotu 
Siup:h. 

19th March 1917 

13th September 1918. 

1918 

Mr. H.H, .Tenkyns 

14th September 
1918. 

12tb December 1918. 

1918-20 

Rai Bahadar Bhai Hoto 
Singh. 

13tb December 

1918. 

23rd May 1920. 

1920 

Sheikh Siraj-nd-Din 

24th May 1920 . . 

29th November 1920. 

1920-21 

Mr. F. B. Wace 

30th November 
1920. 

8th March 1921. 

1921-26 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh 
Siraj-ad-Din. 

9th March 1921 . . ! 

1 

26th October 1925. 

1925-26 

Sardar Bahadur Nihal 
Singh. 

7th November 1 

1925. i 

19th May 1926. 

1926 

Syed Muhammad Shah 

20th May 1926 . . 

4 th June 1928. 

1920-27 

Sardar Bahadar Nihal 
Sineh. 

.Ifh June 1926 . . 

,30th June 1927. 

1927-28 

Nawabz^da Saidniiah 
Khan. 

Ist July 1927 .. 1 

30th September 1928. 

1928 

■Mr. E. H. Lincoln 

1st October 1928. . 1 

1 

1 
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B. There are no places of real archaeological interest in the 
district. The following are the protected monuments under 
the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, VII of 1904 : — 

(1) Tomb of Tahir Ehan, Nahar, at Sitpur; 

(2) Mosque of Tahir Ehan, Nqhar, at Sitpur; 

These have brown and yellow tiles and glazed bricks, 
points of difFerence to the Multan and Dera Grhazi Shan 
tombs. Their date is A.D. 1475; 

(3) Cemetery at Muzaffargarh ; and 

(4) Cemetery at Leiah. 

The tomb of Hazrat Lai Isan dates back to A.D. 14(W, 
but is not a protected monument. So also the tomb at Daira 
Din Panah. These are referred to elsewhere. There are mud 
forts of Eanjit Singh’s time at Munda, Chaubara, etc., in the 
Thai. 


MuZAi'l AKGAltH DlSTHKJ! . j 
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Section C. — Population. 

Tile area oi the Muzaliargarli District is ti,052 square 
miles, and the population, according to the census of 1921, 
dU 8,478, which gives a mean density ot nearly 94 peisons per 
square mile. The vast expanse of the Thai mainly accounts 
for this sparse population. The mean density per square 
mile for the Punjab is 183. The density of the rural 
population is nearly 90 per square mile. The incidence of 
the rural population per square mile on the net cultivated 
area of 1921 is 568, and on the average area of matured crops 
562. The district has a low rainfall and copious irrigation. 
The population has increased since 1881, and increase ha» 
followed extension of irrigation. This extension of irriga- 
tion is not of recent date, and there has been time for the 
population to adjust itself to existing conditions ; in it a 
definite check has occurred in the increase of the inhabitants. 
It is probable that Muzaffargarh is nearing the point when pro- 
duction limits population, though ihere is certainly no indica- 
tion that pressure on resources is unduly heavy. 

Table 6 of volume B gives statistics of density of popu- 
lation for each tahsil and for the whole district, showing the 
distribution between towns and villages. 

The distribution of population, by tahsils, is shown in the 
following statement ; — 



Area 

j Totai. Popplatiok. 

Density 

Tahsil. 

in 

square 

miles. 

1 

Total. 

1 

! Males. 

i 

Female'!. 

j»er square 
mile of 
total area. 

Muzaffargarh 

912 

178,579 

97,022 

81,557 

196 

Alipur . . 

925 

146,711 

79,921 

66,790 

159 

Kot Adn 

l'321 

108,970 

69,576 

49,394 

82 

Leiah . . 

2,417 

134,218 

j 

I 

72,086 

62,132 

56 

Total . , { 

*5,575 

1 

668.478 • 

1 

308,606 

269,873 

102 


♦This area is from the revenue record.';. The area as given by the 
Survey Department is 6,062 square miles. 


It will thus be seen that the most thinly-populated tract 
in the district is the Thai, which lies in the Leiah and Kot 
Adu Tahsils. N'ext in density of population comes the 
riverain tract of which the Alipur Tahsil has the largest 


CHAPTER I, O- 

POPUIAHON. 
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Towns. 


share. The most thickly-populated is the central canal-irri- 
gated tract ; and the greater part of this falls in the Muzaffar- 
garh Tahsil. 

There are 15'2 villages per 100 square miles. The 
number of persons per occupied house in villages is 4'5 and 
in towns 3'9. 

The number of towns and villages in the district is 855. 

These may be classified as follows : — 


With population 

under .500 

482 


from .“)00 to 1,000 ... 

192 


from * .000 to 2,000 

1.S4 


from 2.000 to .5,000 ... 

43 


from .5,000 to 10,000 . 

4 


For census purposes, a town has been defined as includ- 
ing— 

Cl) every municipality; 

C2) all civil lines not included within municipSl 
limits; and 

C3) every continuous collection of houses inhabited by 
no less than 5,000 persons specially treated as such. 

The definition of village is identical with that of an 
estate under the Punjab Land Revenue Act. 

The population of the towns (all municipalities) is given 
below : — 


— 

1921 . 

\ 

! 1911. 

1901. 

i 

Mnzaffargarh 

.5,386 

4,387 

4,018 

Leiah 

.. ; 8,476 ! 

8,173 1 

7,546 

Karor 

3.539 1 

3,503 j 

3,243 

Khancrarh 

.. ; .3,184 1 

3,349 

3,621 

Alipnr 

.. ' 3,4.34 j 

.3,312 j 

2,788 


The town population is a mixed one, more than half 
of the inhabitants being Hindus representing trading classes. 
The richer Hindus, even when they live upon the land, prefer 
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residing inside the towns. The Muhammadan population CBLAPTBE I, O. 

towns consists largely of artisans. The figures are given iu 

table 7 of volume B. PopoiaTiow. 


There are 850 “ villages ” altogether in the district Villagee. 
according to the census of 1921 . Owing to the peculiar con- 
stitution of what most nearly corresponds in Muzafiargarh 
with the “ village communitj' ” of the Punjab, the “villages'’ 
are for the most part collections of a greater or less number 
of plots of land surrounding wells, while the men who have 
sunk these wells and brought the adjacent land under culti- 
vation have often little real connection with the owners 
of other wells within the village boundaries. Hence, instead 
of the whole community being collected in the common 
homestead, many of the cultivators reside permanently at 
their wells so that, instead of one defined ahadi (village site), 
the population occupies a series of detached hamlets scattered 
over the face of the country. Some of these ahadis are larger 
than others, and, where a number of wells lie close to one an- 
other and there are advantages of communication, or where 
there is some place of religious sanctity, the hamlet becomes a 
strong one and grows sometimes into a large homestead. In 
this way the largest abadi in a village is sometimes known 
by the name of the village, but, oftener than not, none of 
the abnd^s in the Ullage area corresponds to it. The tendency 
of the insecure times of old when people preferred living to- 
gether in enclosed or fortified places has been reversed in 
consequence of the security of life and property. 


'The small well abadi consists usually of a few huts for Qm^pinu of 
the tenants or cultivating landlords and a shed or two to ac- Houses, 
commodate the cattle. It is built as close to the well ^ 
possible. The next larger hamlets, where a whole fainily 
of proprietors lives on a well, is made of houses built together 
anyhow with the door of each bouse facing open ground. 

The still larger abadU, where several families live together 
with a few artisans, are arranged so that there is a lane or 
street running through the centre and a few lanes by way 
of reaches to the houses built in the interior. The arrange- 
ment of houses in the larger villages or t^ns is 
tematic, and there are regular streets ana lan®8. The ^ops 
are alwavs built in the central street and the 
do not ‘usually open into the main street, ai^san* 

usually live at one end or on the skirts of the .-ullage. 

Owing to excessive heat, the mam street of a tawn is ^en 
roofed. At Muzaffargarh or other toums which are 
extended the streets are too broad to he roofed, but m the 
old towns of the Alipur Tabsil, for instance, the style of com- 
paratively narrow streets still exists. 
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The total population registered at the last five censuses 
is compared below: — 


Census. 

Total, 

Male. 

Female. 

IS81 .. 

, , 

, . 

441,217 

240,190 

201,037 

1891 .. 



493,914 

267,674 

226,340 

1901 .. 

-- 


527,681 

285,976 

241,705 




569,161 

308,350 

261,111 

1921 .. 


•• 

588,478 

308,605 

259,873 


There has been a steady increase in the population or 
the district between 1868 and 1911, and the census of 1921 
showed only a small decrease below the figure for 1911. 
Some of the improvement in earlier decades may have been 
due to better enumeration at the census, and to immigra- 
tion from other districts; but the district is not subject to 
famine, and before the last decade had not had any violent 
visitations of epidemics. There was nothing therefore to 
retard the growth of population. The female population has 
kept pace with the male population. According’ to the 
census of 1901, the growth of population had been general, 
except in the Thai proper, where successive years of drought 
and a rigid fixed assessment had induced the graziers to 
drive their cattle to other parts of the district, and well- 
owTiers to abandon their wells and to work as tenants in other 
circles. The census of 1921 shows that the population of 
the two tahsils containing the Thai (the fixed assessment no 
longer exists), viz., Leiah and Kot Adu, actually increased 
from 128,591 to 134,218, and 107,671 to 108,970, respectively. 
The population in the other two tahsils decreased, and this was 
most marked in the case of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil, where 
the population fell from 187,064 to 178,579. The general 
conclusions stated under “ Density and Distribution ” are 
of course applicable. The census report of 1921 deals with 
the decade 1911-21 as follows: — 

“ To sum up, the decade may be described as an 
exceptionally healthy one, with the one appalling 
outbreak of influenza in 1918; in a series of parti- 
cularly good years, 1915 and 1917 stand out 
as le.ss healthy than the rest owing to epidemics 
of plague and fever, respectively. The series 
of good years has resulted in a high birth-iate. 
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whicii, however, was brought dowTi with a rush 
ill lyiti and has not yet reached its former level, 
thoug-h it has improved in each of the subsequent 
years. At the end of the decade there were most 
cheering signs of a rapid recovery after the 
desolating events of 1918; the death-rate was 
exceptionally low; and, though the birth-rate 
was at a low ebb after the exceptional mortality 
amongst young adults in 1918, it was yet improv- 
ing.” 

There has been nothing special to retard the growth of 
liopulation since 1921, and the result of the next census, to 
he taken in 1931, will probably show that the increase 
has been maintained. 

~ In the census repoit of 1921, chapter III dealt with 
“ Birthplace," instead of “ Migration,” as the new title 
was more appropriate than the old as it more accurately 
describes the actual entries in the census schedules. 

(If the total population of the district. 568,478, the 
number of persons born in the ili^tiict is 547,865, that horn 
in contiguous di.stricts and States, that hoin in non- 

r:ontiguous districts and States 1,753 and that born outside 
the Punjab 2,536. 

Further figures will be found in volume B, table 8. 

The people of the district, like those of the iMultan ana 
Dera Ghazi Khan Bisti'icts, do not like leaving their home 
district, and movements in the population are mainly be- 
tween iMuzaffargarb and the contiguous districts and the 
Bahawalpur State. -The Muzaffargarh zamindar has not 
yet proved himself a good colonist, and those who find their 
way to the colonies go in search of work during hard years 
and invariably come back when local conditions are favour- 
able. The balance of migration to all canal colonies in 1911 
was 4,299, and in 1921 it was 6,272. The change in the 
balance, 1911 and 1921, was 1,973, and the difference of 
balance due to migration of the decade was 2,833. The 
” balance of migration ” is equal to the number of immi- 
grants minu.s the numher of emigrants.* One hundred 
squares of land have recentlv been allotted to the district 
for peasant grants in the Tlili Bar, and perhaps it will lead 
to more emigration. 

Con.siderable parties of poivindahs from across the 
?fnrth-West Frontier come to (he district every year partly 
for grazinc their camels in the Thai, and nartly tor manual 
labour. They usuallv build mud walls or sell sundry article™ 
of merchandise and start hack for their homes at the end of 

• See Census Renort, Volume I. The v.nlne of these figtires is 
stated to be doubtful. 

, - - e2 
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C. tte winter. These powindahs constitute the bulk of non- 
Indian Asiatics enumerated in the district. The few Euro- 
peans included in the population are the district officers. The 
census report shows a fairly large number, however, but this 
is due to the presence fo troops in the district in camp at the 
time. 


A«*- Eiglires relating to age are given in table 10 of volume B. 

The distribution of population into different stages of age is 
noted below for both sexes: — 


Age period. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

(1921). 

Under 1 


11,525 

11,431 

22,956 

1—4, inclusive . . 

.. 

26,304 

25,099 

51,403 

6-9 

*• 

4d,778 

42,469 

92,247 

10—14 ,, 

.. 

40,123 

28,339 

68,462 

15-19 „ 

. . 

23,664 

20,236 

43,900 

20—29 „ 

.. 

49,104 1 

48,071 

97,176 

30—39 „ 

.. 

41,912 1 

1 

33,189 

76,101 

40—49 „ 

• * 

29,228 1 

24,113 

63,341 

60—69 „ 


18,828 

13,738 1 

1 

32,566 

60 and over 

•• 

18,139 

13,188 1 

31,.327 


The proportion of children under 10, both sexes, per 100 
persons aged 15 — 40 was 77 in 1921, and per 100 married 
females aged 15 — 40 was 192, The number of married females 
aged 15 — 40 per KW females of all ages was 33. In 1891 the 
number was 37, and in the two later census years 34. The 
proportion of persons aged 60 and over per lOO aged 15 — 40 
was 16 in the case of males, and 13 in the case of females. 
This is a distinct improvement since 1891, but in the case of 
female.s the figure has remained at 1-3 since 1901. The 
people are not particularly short-lived ; several persons live 
up to the age of 80, and have been knorwn to have reached 

the age of 100 years, and even more. 

In municipal towns births and deaths are registered 

bv the municipal staff. In villages, however, the vill^e 

chaukidar is made responsible for taking^ notes in boom, 
regularly kept for this purpose, of all births and deaths 
occurring within bis charge. The entries are checked bv th» 
supervising officers of the Revenue, Police and Health 


Vital Statistics — 
System of 
Registration. 
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Departments, and the chaukidar brings his book to the police CHAPTBB I, O. 
station once a week to report the statistics registered since his — ^ 

last visit, which are transferred to the regular registers Popoiatwm. 

maintained for the purpose. 

The system is obviously the best practicable, and has been 
considerably improved of late. But it is not perfect yet, 
and it is difficult to say that no births or deaths escape 
registration, or that the causes of death reported are always 
the correc]; ones. 

According to the latest published figures for 1928, the Birth and 
birth-rate per mille of population is ; Males 20 7 ; females Death-rates. 

17'3 ; both sexes 38. The mean ratio during the previous 
five years was 18'5 males, 15-5 females and 34 for both saxes. 

The births in this district are therefore below the provincial 
average of 46'3. The number of males born is nearly always 
somewhat in excess of the females. The average death-rate, 
on the other hand, is 19'8 against the provincial average 
of 24-7 per miUe. The death-rate amongst males is 20'0, 
whilst that amongst females is 19'5. The mean ratio during 
the previous five years was 29'5 males, 29 2 females and 
29'3 for bolK sexes. On the whole, the district is a pro- 
gressive one with respect to population compared with the 
provincial averages, but the smaller birth-rate is a noticeable 
feature of the district, which leads to paucity of the female 
sex, apd consequently to the necessity of paying large prices 
for imported wives. Births and deaths are shown in tables 
11 and 13, and deaths in table 12, of volume B. 

Cholera breaks out vpry seldom, and the deaths from DiseaMb 
this cause are not at all considerable. In 1928 the deaths 
from cholera amounted to Q'02 per 1,000. Smallpox proves 
more fatal in some years. In 1928 the death-rate was O'l 
per 1,000. Fever is, however, the most destructive ailment 
in the district, and accounts for 17'5 per mille deaths a 
year. The excessive moisture caused hy inundation in the 
rivers and hy inundation canals in the greater part of the 
district gives rise to malaria. 

Pneumonia and bronchitis are common in the winter, 
and a death is often reported to he due to fever when the 
cause really was pneumonia. The deaths from respiratory 
diseases were 0'3 per mille in 1928; from dysentery, etc., 
they were OT per mille. The following extract from an ol8 
Gazetteer gives a correct description of the conditions pre- 
vailing: — 

“ The diseases most prevalent In the district are malarial 
fevers, skin and eye diseases, enlarged ?»pleens, bronchitis, 
pneumonia and ulcers. The fevers, intermittent and 
remittent, prevail from F!epte\mher to the middle of December, 
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O. tlie worst luontli being- generally October, during which month 
very few- escape one or more attacks of either one or the 
other form of it; they are not severe in their nature, but, 
when once attacked by either, repeated relapses are frequent; 
this in the end leads to sequelce in the shape of dysentery, 
bronchitis, pneumonia and enormous spleens, thus often caus- 
ing death indirectly. Skin and eye diseases prevail through- 
out the hot season ; they are due to heat, and the careless and 
dirty habits of the people. Next to fevers, these are the most 
common diseases of the district. Bronchitis and pneumonia 
prevail from November to April ; they are very severe and 
fatal, and are probably more frequent in this district than in 
any other in the Punjab. The causes appear to be the great 
range of temperature during the cold months, the want ol 
proper f lothing and the generally impaired state of the 
const'ruti,)!) of the people from previous repeated attacks of 
fever. A very great proportion of deaths during the cold 
months is due to these two diseases, though fever is genei-- 
ally stated to be the cause. TTlcers are very common 
throughout the year; they are usually very large an3 
sloughing, and difficult to cure; and often originate from 
a very trivial cause, such as a prick, scratch, pimple or 
sting of an insect, people with large spleens being parti- 
cularlv I'able to them. Enormous spleens, the .sequel to 
repeated attacks of ague, chronic septic troubles, syphilis, 
etc., are met with everywhere, especially amidst the Hindus 
and poorer classes. Eventually this disease is indirectly ths 
cause of much mortality in the district. Dysenterv and 
diarrhoea are not common, and cholera is almost unkno-wn. 
Smallpox is occasionally very prevalent during the spring, 
and measles more so. Stone and goitre are often met with. 
Europeans, as a rule, enjov verv good health in the district.” 

The Leiah Tahsil is healthy, and perhaps more favonreid 
in this respect than the rest of the district. 

The district has so far escaped the ravages of plague. 
Imported case^ of plague have occurred from time to time 
in different parts of the district. But, so far, there have not 
been many iiidigeticus cases, nor has there been a regular 
outbreak within the district. In 1927 deaths from plague 
amounted to O'Ol per mille. Immunity is probably due to 
dispersed dwellings in small hamlets. 

“ The influenza epidemic of 1918 resulted in a death- 
rate of 41‘6 per mille in the district. There were two slight 
outbreaks early in 1918, and then in October the disease ap- 
peared for a third time ; it was now in a malignant form 
and was allied with a very fatal type of pneumonia; by the 
middle of the month it had spread throughout the plains of 
the Punjab and reached the hill districts soon after. It 
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appears to have been spread by returning military units, post CHAPTER I, O. 

office and railway employees and general travellers; the 

infection was extremely rapid, the period of incubation being Popciation. 

rather less than two days. From the middle of October to 

the middle of November the state of the province beggars 

description. Hospitals were choked, dead and dying lay by 

the sides of the roads, burial-grounds and burning-ghats 

were strained beyond their capacity and corpses lay awaiting 

burial and cremation. The disease proved especially fatal 

to young adults, including women of child-bearing age, and 

was said to single out pregnant women more than others. It 

was capable of treatment, and even an elementary knowledge 

of simple rules of health would have rendered it far less 

disastrous; as far as can be ascertained, the case of mortality 

was rather under 5 per cent, amongst Europeans, about 6 per 

cent, among Indians of the higher classes who were able 

to obtain medical attention and anything over 50 per 

cent, amongst the Indians of the countryside who had no 

knowledge of the treatment to be adopted and could not obtain 

medical aid*.” 

A severe epidemic of relapsing fever broke out in the peiapaing Fever, 
district in 1923 and resulted in 6,207 deaths. Eelapsing fever 
was in all probability prevalent in the district in earlier years 
also, but it was then confused with influenza, and deaths from 
this malady were recorded under the head influenza. In 1923 
it was recognized for the first time. In 1924 it was respons- 
ible for 528 deaths, in 1925 for 120 deaths and in 1926 for 
7 deaths. The last case occurred on the 6th July 1926. The 
infection seems to have died out now. 

No special measures have been taken to keep off plague. Measures 
A great deal has been done by way of eradicating malaria, to prevent 
The depressions adjoining towns caused by the digging of earth Fevers, etc. 
for building purposes, etc., and disused wells are filled up as 
far as possible. Eural dispensaries have been opened, an3 
there are also travelling dispensaries. Quinine is distributed 
freely for curative purposes only. As a prophylactic, it 
has not proved of much value. There is now a separate 
District Medical Officer of Health for the district. A groat 
improvement generally has already been noticed. 

Female infanticide is unknown in the district. Indeed, infant Mortality^ 
owing to the paucity of females, a girl is looked upon as 
v.aluable property. The number of deaths among infants 
under one vear of age is, however, very large, and many 
more infants die under the age of one month and between 
one month and six months than between six months and 
a year. This is probably due to the absence of care of 
the expectant mother and the babies. Women and children’s 


Census Report. 1921. 
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t welfare work is to be undertaken as soon as possible ; the 
inability to, obtain qualified women for work in this district 
is retartoog it. More male infants die than female infants. 
This is natural ^th reference to the larger number of males 
born. The causes of the high mortality amongst children 
are iijeufficient clothing in the winter and rapid variations 
of temperature in the autumn. 

The ceremonies observed by the majority of the Muham- 
madan population are described below: — 

No particular rites are observed on the birth of a girl. 
When a boy is born, it is customary to bury a knife upright 
in the ground near the head of the mat on which the mother 
lies (women are delivered lying on a mat on the ground, 
never on a bed). The knife is to keep away jinns. The 
village mullan is sent for, and in the child’s right ear repeats 
the call to prayer, and in the left AUah-o-Akbar. This is 
a religious ceremonj'. Alms and food are distributed. Before 
the child is allowed to suck, a small quantity of sugar and 
pounded aniseed — called ghutti — is placed in its mouth by a 
person of the family who is of well-known good character and 
disposition. Biloches add the liquor from asses’ dung to the 
ghutti. stirring the mixture with a knife or sword, which is 
supposed to make it firm in battle, that is, stubborn as an 
nss and a warrior. On the first, or at latest on the third, 
day after birth the child is named, after consultation with 
the pir and mullan. This is a religious ceremony. Between 
the “eventh and twentv-first days one or two goats are killed. 
The head, feet, entrails and bones are packed into the skin 
and buried. The flesh is cooked and divided among relatiouB 
and the poor. The name of this ceremony is alcika, and if is 
religious also. 

The next ceremony in a child’s life is the solemn cutting 
of its hair. A child’s first hair is called jhand, and the 
act of cutting the huir off is jhand lahawan. Every child 
has its jhand cut off at the door of the village mosque. This 
is called vadian di jhand lahawan, “ to cut off the hair ac- 
cording to ancestral custom.” This ceremony is an occasion 
for a gathering of friepds. and for a feast. But, before the 
child was born, the parents have made vows to more than one 
saint to cut off the child’s hair at his shrine. Successive 
growths of the child’s hair are accordingly cut off at the 
shrine of each saint to whom the parents have vowed. This 
votal cutting of the hair is called manaut di jhand lahawan. 
This is a religious ceremony. 

From three months to ten years boys are circumcised. 
This is also a religious ceremony. No particular age is fixed, 
but it is thought well to get the ceremony over soon because 
boys are less liable to attacks of jinns after it has been 
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performed. Among the rich much money is spent, and the rite CHAPTER I, 0. 
is performed with as much display as a marriage. It is called ’PovmjJnam 
the small marriage. Taking a wife is the big marriage. 

The oiierator is always a Pirhain, a caste which lives by this 
industry. They are so named because the Prophet gave his 
coat, pairahan, to Sheikh Nur, one of their ancestors, as a 
reward for circumcising a convert after a barber had refused. 

Since then, this service is not performed by barbers. The 
local name for circumcision is tahor, said to be derived 
from tahur, which means purifying, in Arabic. 

At the birth of a child among the Hindus the Brahmin Hindu Oere- 
is summoned or referred to, and a name is given to the child 
with his advice. The Brahmin is paid, and, if the baby 
is a boy, alms are distributed. A knife, sickle or other iion 
instrument is placed under the head of the mat on whicii 
the woman is delivered. This is done to keep off evil 
spirits. A pitcher is filled with water, and kept in the room 
with a knife or piece of iron in it. The woman may not 
drink water except from the pitcher. 

When the new-born is a boy, a thali, bronze plate, is 
held up and struck with the hand or some wooden stick and 
sounded like a gong in order, it is supposed, to remove the 
child’s fear of sounds, and make him plucky. The child 
is bathed directly after birth, and is bathed regularly every 
day. Ghutti, consisting usually of gur (sugar) and saunf 
(ani.seed) is admiinistered to the baby before he is allowed 
to suck for the first time. The object is to clear up his 
inside. The woman bathes on the fourth day and removes 
to a charpai, the knife, etc., being still kept under her pillow. 

On the sixth evening after birth a bandi (account book) is 
kept near the baby’s head, with a pen and inkpot and a bow 
and arrow, and also a sword, if possible, is kept handy to 
enable the goddess of fortune (Bidmata) to write down the new- 
born’s fortune at night. The name, date and time of birth are 
noted in the account book (bandi) the next day. This 
ceremony is called satthi, and is usually performed in the 
presence of the brotherhood, who are either fed or presented 
with dates and sugar. The woman bathes again on the 
seventh day and a third time on the thirteenth day, when 
the confinement is over, and she can go out without taking 
any precautions against evil influences. The baby is kept 
wrapped in a loose piece of cloth until the thirteenth or 
twenty-seventh day, when he is clothed in a hurt a (.jacket). 

Rome boiled wheat (ghunganis) is distributed at the time. 

For thirteen days the family is supposed to be in a state 
of impurity (sutaV), and does not eat with others. 

There is one peculiar custom, almost universal, of Other Qeneral 
moulding the heads of new-born children by means of an Onstoiaa. 

oarthenware cup so as to produce a broad open forehead. 
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C. This custom prevails in Afghanistan and Multan, but is 
certainly unknown in the Punjab proper. It is said to be 
efficacious, and does not appear to injure the brain, though 
it certainly does produce the round bullet-head associated in 
European minds with a meagre intellectual development, and 
probably does result in it. It is considered the first duty 
of a mother to shape the head of her child. In addition 
to pressing the forehead with an earthen cup, the mother 
keeps pressing it with the palm of her hand whenever she 
is suckling the baby. If the head is not shaped well in this 
manner, the child is celled mula, dhasira (having two and a 
half heads), or satsira (having seven heads). It is considered 
0 mark of beauty that there should be a pit in the chin. 
This is made artificially by frequently pressing the centre of 
the chin of a baby with one end of a snrmachn. An eagle 
nose is considered very beautiful ; the nose of the infant is 
accordingly pulled and moulded. 

The mother is also expected to shape the limbs and 
body of the infant. This is done by a process called 
bandhna or baddhan; a sheet of cloth is wrapped round 
the infant so that his arms should be stretched alongside of his 
body and his legs straight; a strip of cloth is then tied 
round the extremities somewhat like the figure 8, with a 
knot in the middle. The head is kept erect. This practice 
is supposed to keep the body in shape. 

The number of females to 1,000 males of the actual popula- 
tion in 1021 was 842, and this was the same in 1901 and 1891. 
In 1911 it was 847, and in 1891 it was 835. 

The proportion of males is larger th.'in that of females, 
vhich is the natural consequence of the larger birth-rate of 
the male sex. The comparatively small death-rate of males 
is probably due to the active life, which gives them more 
exercise in the open air than females. The ratio is about 
the same among Hindus and Muhammadans. 

The proportion of children under nine years is, how- 
ever. somewhat larger among the Hindus than among the 
Muhammadans, due probably to the greater care the Hindus 
are able to take of their children. The table below shows the 
number of females and males under five years of age: — 


Hrsnrs. 


MrHAMMADANS. 


Year of life. 

i Total. 

Male. 1 

Female. 

i Total. ] 

i 1 

Male. 

j Female. 

Under 1 

1 — 4, inclusive 

5—9 

2,795 
5,991 , 
10,477 

1,35.1 

2,932 

5,480 

1,442 

3,059 

4,997 

19,939 

44,904 

80,953 

10,058 

23,112 

13,863 

' 29,881 
71,792 
37,090 
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Table 10 in volume B shows the number of single, CHAPTEE I, O. 

married and widowed persons by religions, at different ages. 

The totals are given below: — Poptoatioh. 



siderably less than the number of married and widowed ones. 


Statistics of 
Civil Condition. 
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0. The majority of the unmarried females gre under 14 years 
among Hindus, and under 19 among Muhammadans. .Wi-h 
solitary gzpeptions, eyery girl gets married sooner oS later. 
Sut there are several men who cannot affoT'd t"! Tcf rrarr: sd 
and have to remain bachelors. 

Betrothal is a contract generally between the parents ot 
guardians of the boy and the girl. The perpetual tutelage 
of women is strongly asserted in the district, and so at no 
age can a woman enter into a contract regarding her own 
marriage. There are signs among Muhammadan women of 
an undercurrent to throw off this perpetual tutelage. Ther* 
are many cases in which the option of puberty is exer- 
cised, and marriages performed by a guardian other than the 
father or grandfather are set aside through the civil courls. 
Marriages performed by a father are even attacked sometimes. 
Again cases of elopement are common among unmarried girls 
who have attained puberty, and parents then have ree('u:se 
to the criminal court by filing a complaint of kidnapping or 
abduction. The same tendency has not been noticed among 
Hindus. Of course their marriages cannot be dissolved 
Elopement is however, rare in their case. A grown-up irale 
however, does sometimes enter into the contract personally if 
he has no guardians or relations wiho can act for him. Among 
the Muhammadans, if a contract of betrothal be annulled at 
tbe request of the girl’s guardians, they must return the 
c lothes and ornaments presented to the girl at the time of the 
betrothal, and also pay up any other expenses which the boy’s 
side may have incurred at the time of the betrothal. If, on 
tPe contrary, the hoy’s guardians move to have the contract 
set aside, they cannot recover the clothes, etc., presented to 
the girl, hut are not liable for any damages. Cases of breach 
of contract of marriage are thus treated from a purely busi- 
ness point of view. The boy’s side spends money on the 
ceremony, and is entitled to recover it if the other side fails 
to abide by the contract- On the other hand, the girl’s side 
spends no money on the ceremony, and can claim none- It 
is a very fair commercial transaction that the girl’s parents 
should refuse to return the presents made to the girl when 
they do not refuse to give her away in accordance with tbe 
contract- Among the Hindus no money is spent on the be- 
trothal ceremony, except in eases of marriage on payment of 
money, where the money must he refunded by the girl’s 
guardians if they refuse to abide by the contract, and the 
hov’s side is not entitled to recover the money if it 
refuses to do eo. In cases of rcatta sntta ^exchange) mamage, 
the annulment of one betrothal annuls all other contracts de- 
pendent on it. The pustom of accepting consideration for the 
gift of a girl prevails retry largely in this district. Among 
the Hindu.s it is the general rule either to take money or +o 
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take a girl iutu the family in return for a giri given into CHAPTER I, O. 

aiiother family. Cases of dharm nata, where no consideration — 

is accepted, are confined to the more prosperous classes. PortrLATioK. 

Among the Muhammadans cases of acceptance of cash are 

rare, but among the poorer classes the girl’s guardians no 

doubt consider that, by making a gift of a girl, they lay the 

other side under a deep obligation and generally expect some 

sort of recognition thereof either in the form of a counter- 

betrothal (in exchange), or direct benefit in some other way. 

With slight differences, the formalities observed among 
the Muhammadans are these — 

The boy’s father or guardian sends some relative or 
friend to the girl’s father or guardian to get his consent- 
The boy’s father and relatives then go to the house of the 
girl and take a suit of clothes and some ornaments (if pos- 
sible) for the girl, with some sweets (sometimes dried fruit 
as well). They are met by the father and relatives of the 
girl. The clothes and ornaments are made over to the girl, 
who wears them. Some of the sweets are distributed, and a 
formal Idessing (dma Idler) is prayed. In token of acceptance 
of the request the girl’s father or guardian gives a hingi, 
reta (red piece of cloth), pachvern, or ring, for the boy, and 
some of the sweets are returned. These sweets are distri- 
buted by the boy’s relatives when they get back to the boy’# 
house. The betrothal is then complete- Among the Jats th# 
boy accompanies the party to the girPa hooBe. 

The contract is revocable any time before the mikah 
(marriage). A contract of betrothal can be revoked without, 
any objection or liability for damages so long as the formal 
visit to the girl’s house has not been made and the clothes 
and ornaments have not been given to the girl. After this 
formality, if the boy’s side refuses to abide by the contract, it 
loses the clothes and ornaments presented to the girl, but 
is not liable to pay any damages. But, if the girl’s side 
revokes the contract, it must return the clothes and orna- 
ments received by the girl, and also pay such expenses as 
may have been incurred by the boy’s side on the betrothal 
ceremonies, or such damages as may be deemed necessary in 
consequence of disgrace suffered by it. 

In respectable families a contract of betrothal is some- 
times made merely by a message from the boy’s father or 
guardian, and an acceptance from that of the girl. Ho 
formalities are observed- There are slight differences be- 
tween the different tribes, and also within the same tribe, a# 
to the articles taken to the girl’s house and those given by 
the girl’s parents for the boy. In some cases the boy’# 
friends distribute sweets at the girl’s house on the first in- 
formal request being accepted ; in others the girl’s parent* 
give sweets to the messengers. Ho scale is fixed as to th* 
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C. value of the articles to he given by each side- The essential 
I)aits of the ceremony are the formal visits by relations and 
fj'iends of the boy to the girl’s house with a suit of clothes 
and some ornaments which are made over to the girl, the 
gift of a piece of cloth or ring by the girl’s parents to the 
boy and the formal prayer of blessing (dna J(her). 

There are three classes of betrothal among the Hindus — 

(1) the dharm betrothal, where no consideration is 
taken in return for the gift of a cirl ; 

(2) >rnfta a/itta, where a girl is promised in return for 
a g‘:l piomi^ed to be married into the family ; 
and 

(8) on uavment of uioiiey •fiiklc'-, where a cash itay- 
ment is made in return for the gift of a girl. 

Tn each • ase the first pieliminary is a request for the 
bettothal by the father or guavdian of +he boy to the father 
or gujard'an of the pitl. \t' hen the father or guardian >■>£ 
the girl gives his consent, and when it has been settled under 
which of the above-mentioned classes the contract will fall, 
the following further formalities are observed: — 

Class 1. — Dharm betrothal. — A number of relatives of 
the boy go to the house of the girl (taking nothing with 
them). The girl’s father or guardian meets them with hi* 
relatives and gives them some .ovr. fruit (fresh or dried) or 
dates, and the Brahmin, if present, does GanesH sthapan 
(worships the god Ganesh) and reads Gofrachar. The giir an3 
frxiits are taken by the boy’s relatives to the boy’s house an3 
distributed there. Tn Tahsil Kot Adu it is also customary to 
give from Be. 1 to T?s. 7 to the boy’s relatives along with 
gvr or fruits. In some cases the relatives are not collected 
on the occa'^ion. and no gvr or frrjits are given by the girl’s 
gnnrdian. 'such cases are, however, rare. 

Class II. — Watta satta . — There are three kinds of watta 
satta — 

(a) aviho sarnhana, where each party betroths his girl 
to a boy in the other party’s family ; 

<h) trobhanj. where three betrothals are made in con- 
nection with one another ; and 

(c) rhobhanj, where four betrothals are made in con- 
nection with one another. 

Tn this class of betrothal (i.e., watta satta) all tH* 
parties concerned meet at one place by appointment arid 
enter into the contract of giving the girls one to the other, 
.offer which each girl’s guardian gives ,gur or fruits to the 
guardian of the boy to whom his girl is l^trothed. 
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The Brahmin, if present, does the Ganesh sthapan and CHAPTER I, 0. 

reads Gotrachar- The gur or fruits are taken home and dis- 

tributed- This system must of course encourage early mar- opolattoit. 
riage- 

Class 111. — On -payment of money (takke ). — The first 
thing' done is to settle the amount of money which has to be 
paid. Some people consider it objectionable to give pub- 
licity to the payment of money, others do not mind it. In 
the first case, the formalities observed in the case of the 
dharm betrothal are gone through, and no mention is made 
in the brotherhood of the payment of money. In some cases 
•where the parties have not enough mutual confidence, men- 
tion is made of the payment in the assemblage- Where 
publicity of the payment is not considered objectionable, the 
guardian of the boy goes to the house of the girl with a few 
relations and trustworthy friends of his own- The girl’s 
guardian names the amount which is generally paid in two 
insalinen'ts : (1) at the time of the betrothal ; and (2) at 

the time of marriage to meet the expenses- The first instal- 
ment is paid at the time, and gur and fruits are given by the 
daughter’s guardian to the boy’s father and relati' es. Got- 
rachar is read by the Brahmin. 

After the above formalities a betrothal is considered 
complete and binding. A betrothal cannot be revoked after 
it has been completed in the above manner unless the condi- 
tions on which the contract is made (in classes II and III) 
are not fulfilled. 

Among the Muhammadans a marriage is allowed with Restriction as 
any relation outside the limits of consanguinity prohibited ’ " Marriage, 
by Muhammadan law, and, as a rule, it is considered prefer- 
able to marry within one’s own tribe, and much more within 
one’s own clan- There are several instances of marriage be- 
tween members of different tribes, but such connections are 
looked upon with disfavour, and are not made except for some 
necessity. It is very common for a man to give his daughter 
in marriage to his brother’s or sister’s son. This practice 
is a safeguard against the property passing out of the family. 

Among the Hindus, however, a person cannot marry within 
his o-wn zat (clan) so that a man cannot marry a woman who 
is an agnate of his, nor, on the other hand, can a -woman 
marry an agnate of her father. Any relation of a man 
through his sister, mother, wife or daughter must therefore 
belong to a different clan. A maii is not supposed to mairy 
outs’de his tribe or caste, but cases are not uncommon where 
men of higher caste have married women of lower caste. 

The practice is very common among the Hindus to marry 
marechi women from Marwar fwho are fNudra-;), and are act- 
ually purchased for money. The practice cannot verj' well 
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C. be stopped as the women are, as adults, mlling parties to the 
transaction, and give no clue to their residence, etc-, and it 
is difficult to secure convictions in court. Some cases’ have of 
course been successful. There has been no restriction 
hitherto as to the age at which a marriage could be con- 
sidered valid. 


B^eddmg 

Ceremoniea. 


The only binding ceremony which completes the man* 
riage among the Muhammadans is the nikah, performed 
with all the formalities of Muhammadan law- The chief 
formalities are the asking of the consent of parties {ijah 
kahul) before two witnesses and the fixing of the dower. The 
other ceremonies connected with a marrihge (vivah) are not 
indispensable. The usual procedure at a wedding is as fol- 
lows: The marriage procession (consisting of the bridegroom, 
his relatives, male and female, and friends) reaches the 
bride’s house some time in the evening. The nikah takes 
place at night (and sometimes on the following morning), 
after which the bride is dressed in clothes presented by the 
bridegroom’s guardian, and the bridegroom in clothes pre- 
sented by the bride’s ^ardian. Til and su^ar are then dis- 
tributed. The procession returns in the m&nihg ^th the 
bride. 


As regard the Hindus, the forms of marriage prescribed 
by Hindu law are not generally known. The ceremonies 
observed at a marriage are these : The marriage procession 
(consisting of the bridegroom, his relatives and friends, and 
one female relative of the bridegroom generally his sister) 
reaches the bride’s house early in the evening. On the way 
the bridegoom cuts a twig of jamJi (Prosopis npirigera); 
and, if there is no jandi Ikanda) tree near the way, a jandt 
twig is brought and fixed on the way to he cut by the bride- 
groom. On arrival of the marriage procession, the first cere- 
mony performed is that called vish kara, which consists of 
an exchange of courtesies between the bridecrroom and bride's 
father or guardian, each anointing the forehead of the other 
with paint (tilak). The bride (kuu'ar) and bridegroom (ghot) 
are then seated on kharas (baskets placed upside down) in the- 
htd/ (a small canopy prepared for the occasion), and a ball 
of kneaded flour is placed between them : the bride and 
bridgrnom foin their richt hands, and the Brahmins who 
are seated around the hedi, read the paddhati (ritual)- This 
ceremony is called hnihJera. The kanya dan next takes 
place, the bride’s father or guardian making a gift of the 
girl to the bridegroom by taking a handful of water. The 
latcan ceremony is then performed, the pair with their dresses 
tied together circumambulating the Tiavan (sacrificial) fire 
three times. The hride then changes her dress, and food is 
served to the guests ; after which the marriage procession 
returns with the bride, the female relative of the bridegroom 
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who came with the procession accompanying her back to tha CHAPTER I, O. 

bii degroom’s house. 

The principal ceremonies are the Jcanya dan and lawan- Popriation. 
According to an account in an old Gazetteer marriages 
are arranged on two principles. An exchange of brides ia 
effected, this is called a-atta, or money is paid for a bride 
Money marriages are called Allah nami marriages ; but, as 
the people themselves admit, the name is a fiction- A few 
persons do not receive money for girls- They are not looked 
on with commendation, but are ridiculed as parting with 
a valuable property without receiving an equivalent. Thera 
are no forms of betrothal. The relations manage the matter 
without the intervention of go-betweens, such as nai or 
mirasi. From reading the accounts given by residents of 
this district, it would seem as difficult to arrange an engage- 
ment as to make a treaty- Even after everything is settled, 
the mothers of the parties meet, and have a long talk in 
Tvhich they pretend to be personally anxious for the marriaga, 
but put foi'ward every olr-^tuclc lliat can be ima‘;iiied. These 
are gradually explained away until the aversion of their 
husband.s to the match alone remains. After discussing the 
obstinacy and peiwerseness of the husbands, one gives the 
sign of giving way by saying; “ Well, I suppose we must put 
compulsion on these stupid men.” After that all hinderances 
disappear like smoke. All the conversation at these mothers’ 
meetings is as well known beforehand as the questions and 
answers of a catechism. When the engagement has been 
settled, the bridegroom’s friends take the following clothes to 
the bride: — ■ 

A sheet — bhochhan or chunni — a chola and a petti- 
coat. 

Custom varies as to whether the bridegroom should ac- 
company these presents. 

The following ornaments are also given : — ■ 

A pair of hangans or bracelets, a hassi — a solid neck- 
lace — and a mundri or ring, with a piitthi, or sort 
of shield, on it. 

The kangans and hassi are not given by poor people, bu# 
the mundri and patthi are de rigucur ; and, in the opinion of 
the women, no betrothal is complete unless the mundri and 
patthi are given. To get a bride by an Allah nami marriage 
cannot cost the bridegroom less than from Re. 70 to Be* 100 
at the very least. The actual ceremonies of marriage consist 
of two parts: (1) the nikah, or wedding ceremony accord- 
ing to the Muhammadan ritual ; and (2) the ceremonies which 
are not connected with the religious rite. These last are all 
known by the general name of sagan, and are very interest- 
ing; some are directly borrowed from the Hindu ritual. In 

F 
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O. others, remnants of the time when marriage by capture pre> 
vailed can distinctly be traced- Others are connected with 
the personal adornment of the bride and bridegroom. A 
marriage consisting of the bare nikah, and without any of 
the usual ceremonies, is colled a dangera, which means a 
kicking-strap tied on a cow while milking. The term is suffi- 
ciently expressive- A few days before the marriage the 
plaits of the bride’s hair are solemnly opened by the most- 
honoured women of both families. Her body is rubbed with 
chikuii, a mixture of tumeric, barley flour and sweet oil, to in 
crease her personal beauty. With the same object she is bled. 
The bride is furnished with an iron knife, and she is never 
allowed to be unaccompanied by a female friend. Similarly, 
for two days before the wedding and during the wedding tue 
bridegroom is armed with a knife or sword, and a friend of the 
same age as the bridegroom is appointed to accompany 
him day and night. This companion is called sabala or 
arifiar- This custom is evidently a relic of marriage by cap- 
ture, the bride’s arms and companion being intended for de- 
fence, and those of the bridegroom for aggression. On tha 
day fixed for the marriage the bridegroom’s party, called 
}anj, proceeds to the bride’s house. The nikah is read by 
the mullan. New clothes are then sent by the bride to the 
bridegroom, and by the bridegroom to the bride- Then the 
bridegroom, taking a pillow under his arm and accompani'd 
by his anhar, proceeds to the bride’s house. On the threshold 
is an inverted chhuni or lid of a ghara, underneath which 3 
a rupee. S-anna or 4-nnna jiiece. Before entering, the hric'-’- 
groom stamps on the chhuni with his foot. If he fails to 
break it, he gets well laughed at by the women- The potter, 
and among Magassi Biloches the barber, appropriates the 
coin. The breaking of the chhuni represents the demolition 
of the last defences of the bride’s party. After the bride* 
e-room has entered the bride still offers a show of resistance. 
The bridegroom first lifts her by force from the seat on which 
she is to another. Then she presents her closed fist to him 
in -which is a lump of gvr. 'This, after pretended struggles 
he forces from her, and the bridegroom’s -victory is complete, 
fi hen follows the sir mel, or joining of heads, which repro- 
sents the consummation of the marriage, though this does not 
actually occur until the bride reaches the bridegroom’s house 
The »ir mel is usually performed simply by the chief women 
of the bridegroom’s family holding the heads of the bride 
•nd bridegroom together. Among persons of position the 
>>tf mel is effected as follows ; The anhar leads the hride- 
groom to the spot where the hride is sitting -with her hand-4 
over her face and a Kuran before her. The bride’s com- 
panions give the bridegroom leave to uncover the bride's face. 
He does so. The bride’s glance should first f^l on the 
Kuran, then on her husband. Then follow a number of 
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and some of which point to abundance and increase- The 

hjide and bridegroom are seated on a basket- Their clothe* Populatiom. 

ore knotted together, and the mimsin places the knot seven 

times on the head of each while she sings the verses appoint* 

ed for the occasi(i?i. Thi-; ccrei-'-ony is (.died hrian. ' Im-u 

the mirasin places a flock of cotton on the bride’s head- The 

bridegroom blows it away seven times. This is called phui 

chunan. Then the bridegroom holds his hands open and 

joined together with th^ palms upward. His hand are filled 

W’ th flour, til or salt, Underneath his hand-- ar(‘ phu'ed the 

hands of the bride. He allows the flour or salt to run from 

h's hands into the bride’s. Then the bride runs it into hit 

hands. This is done seven times, and is called til vefre. 

By this time the night is well advanced and the bridegroom’s 
party returns home, taking the bride and a female friend. 

Sometimes the bridegroom’s party does not return home till 
the next day- The bride remains seven days in her hus* 
band’s house. These seven days are called sattorara. Aftef 
this she returns to her parents’ house for a time. 

It may be asked which of the ceremonies described 
would, if proved to have occurred, be conclusive evidence of 
the often-disputed fact of a betrothal and of a marriag* 
willingly macle by the bride. Of course every part of th# 
ceremonies would be corroborative evidence ; but, if it wer# 
proved that a woman received her patthi and mundri, the 
betrothal may be admitted to be complete, and, if the sir mel 
be proved to have taken place, the marriage may be accepted 
ns an accomplished fact- More weight is reallv attached to 
the sir wel than to the nil'ah, which is generally done most 
perfunctorily as far as the woman’s consent is involved. 

Dhanprrn or “ kicking-strap ” marriage, if denied by the 
bride, .should be looked on with the greate.st suspicion bv a 
oivil court. 

A marriage ordinarily takes place when the parties have child Marriaa*. 
attained the age of pubertA’. The girl is usuallj- betweeji 
12 and 16 years, and the boy between l-o and 2D. Cases of 
marriages taking place much earlier are, however, not rare. 

The Muhammadans do not ordinarily give a girl away in 
marriage before she is 12, and the Hindus do not till she i# 

7. years old. But figures in table 10 show that among both 
Muhammadans and Hindus there is a number of cases in 
which children under 5 years of age are married- These 
child marriages generally take place in well-to-do families. 

In such cases, however, marriage is not consummated till the 
parties have grown up. The vatta satta, or exchange sya* 
tem, is a fruitful cause of child marriages as the parties are 
often of verv unequal age. It also leads to odd relation- 
ships, e.g., when a man marries his daughter to another, and 

f2 
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O. in exchange gets a daughter as his own wife ! The Act re- 
cently passed by the Indian legislature diould end child 
marriage, and do a great deal of good. 

A Muhammadan is allowed to marry four wives, all 
alive at one time, and there is no limit to the number of 
wives a Hindu may have. It is, however, usual for a man 
to have only one wife at a time- Among the Muhammadans 
the richer people almost invariably have more wives than 
one, and they often go up to the full prescribed limit. In 
some cases even that limit is exceededt A poor man, however, 
does not marry a second time during the lifetime of the first 
wife unless she has not borne him a son, or he has to provide 
for his deceased brother’s wife, and rarely in the case of 
a serious quarrel. The custom of the Labana Sikhs is similar 
to that cf tl'.e ordinary Muhammadans. Among the Hindus 
a man marries a second time only if the first wife has not 
been lucky enough to bear him a son, or if there is uneven- 
ness between the hu-^hand and wife or their guardians. When 
a Hindu takes a second wife, he generally sets a house apart 
for the first wife, who lives practically in seclusion, getting 
a mahtenancp from her husband. 


Divorce is, as a rule, peculiar to the Muhammadans- 
The term is not known among the Hindus. Cases of divorce 
are rare even among the Muhammadans, and such of them 
ss do occur are generally confined to the lower classes- 
Hnder Muhammadan law. which is followed in this respect, 
a wife may he divorced for bad character, disobedience or 
blasphemy- A husband may divorce his wife without as- 
signing any cause, and such cases are known to havt 
occurred. A change in the husband’s or the wife’s religion 
dissolves marriage among Muhammadans, hut not among 
Hindus. 


A divorce is performed by the husband addressing hii 
wife in the presence of two witnesses and saying " I divorce 
you.” If this is said once or twice, the woman can he re- 
married to her former husband. But, if it is repeated three 
time.s, the divorce becomes irrevocable. She cannot then re- 
niarr>' the former husband unless she hals married, and heeu 
divorced by, another man- 

The term hhaln is not known- Lnnda is the name of 
the divorce in which the wife obliges the husband to giv» 
her up. She relinquishes her right to a dower, and sometimw 
7'ays a sum to the husband in consideration for his agreeing 
to divorce her. 


Widow marriage is authorized by Muhammadan law. 
Marriage— common among the Muhammadans. It is celebrated 

Karewut by the reading of niJcah. The virnh ceremonies are omitted. 
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Tlie custom is not generally recognized liy tire Hindus, hut, OBL4 lPTEB I, ff. 

is gaining ground. Labana Sikh.s practise it, and the cere- 
mony is called karexca- 


PoPTrLATKttr. 


On the death of a husband his widow usually marries his 
brother, if any. If there is no brother of her deceased hus- 
band. she can marry someone else in the brotherhood. This 
is called karcirn or rhadnr dnlna. The ceremony consists of 
the man and the widorv being seated in one place and a 
cloth sheet belonging to the man being put them. Ardat 
(■oiayer) is read and (jkxinfjhaxiis tboiled grain and sugar) are 
di>tr’buted. The difference betwween karewa and a first 
nuuriag’e is that in the latter the Brahmins are invited and 
religious rites are performed by them in the hedi, while no 
such thing is done in the former case- 


Polyandry is not permitted by any tribe in the district. Polyandry 

Sayyids and Koreshis are considered as superior castes to Intermarriagsa. 
the others. Sayyids do not. as a rule, give their daughters 
to others than Sayyids and Koreshis. Biloches, Pathans and 
Jats have a natuial aversion to intermarriage. .Tats are con- 
sidered the lowest of the main tribes. The custom generally 
is that a marriage outside the tribe will di.sentitle a daughter 
to inherit her father’s estate if it is ancestral, and this must 
of course prevent interman'iage to any great extent. 

Among the Hindus a woman lo.ses her got on marriage 
and acquires that of her husband- The same custom exists 
among Muhammadans, hut a wife coming from a higher 
caste, or sometimes even from a lower caste, is called by her 
original caste, thus Pathani, Saywidani, Sheihhani or Jatti 
For instance, if a man has three wives, one having come 
from a Biloch family, another from a Tat family and the 
third was the daughter of a Sheikh, people w’Tl. when talking 
of the wives of this man, refer to them as his .Tatti wife or 
Sheikhani wife. This is, however, for convenience of refer- 
ence, and she is not supposed to retain her own not. Her 
offspring also belongs to the caste or got of her husband. 

Women are brought into the district from Jammu, Mar- pj-affio in 
war, the Fnited Provinces, Amritsar, Lahore, Jullundnr and Women. 
Gurdaspur either hv their omi relations or bv bad characters. 

The y are supposed to he Hindus, and are bought by the Hin- 
dus of the district who cannot find wives in their own hrnther- 
hood. Sometimes the women turn out to be Muhammadans. 

Hitherto the Hindus did not con.sider it an offence to buy 
woman and used to make no secret of it.bxit. some of the 
cases having been hauled up to court, the practice is not done 
openly. The matter has been referred to earlier. Ho special 
•ceremonies are observed at these marriages. Sometimes the 
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0 ordinary marriage ceremonies are quietly gone through, and 
on other occasions no ceremony whatever takes place. 

The general custom is that son.s succeed their parents, 
excluding' daughters, who are entitled only to maintenance 
or marriage expenses. If there he no sons, willows succee.t 
as life tenants. After a widow’s death, if there is a 
daughter, she will succeed, but, in case of ancestral land, in 
order to exclude collaterals, she must have married a col- 
lateral, or at least in the tribe of her father- If there he no 
daughters, lu'other.s of the deceased or their descendants aiic- 
ceed ; and, in default of brothers cr their descendants, 
sisters and their descendants come in. In default of sisters 
and their descendants, inheritance dev<llve^ on collaterals. 
Custon' in the Leiah Tahsil favours collaterals in preference 
tc daughters, hut the general tendency is more and more in 
favour of female succession in preference to collaterals, 

\fr. -I.D. Anderson, .‘settlement Officer, prepared a volume 
on the “ Customary Law of the District.” 

Female infanticide is unknown in this district. 

The language spoken by the bulk of the population is cal- 
led by the?n .latki, which i.s also spoken in Multan, Eahawal- 
piir. Dera Ghazi Khan and the south of Mianwali and Jhang. 
It belongs to the southern group of Lahnda. There is an 
iriferpstinu' account of it in volume Till, part I, pages 233—* 
2 !i* c'.il ,"01 — 310 of tile ‘‘linguistic Survey of India.” In 
the rdlnclii.-penkiiig parts of Dera Ghazi Khan it is known 
as -fagdali. It has been naineil iMidiiini Iv Eiiro] cans. If 
resemhle.s Punjabi and Sindlii, hut ditl'ers frou' ’’ oth in 
many particulars- The case-ending.s agree partly witl' ,‘^in'hi 
and partly with Punjabi, while some are peculiar to it. It 
resembles Sindhi. Pashto and Persian by using an intricate 
.sy.tp!ii of p'onontinal suffixe.s from which the sister dialects of 
India are happily free- The inflections of the verb are pecu- 
liar. and dififer hothe from Sindhi and Puniahi. Multani 
excels the Indian dialects, and resembles Sindhi in having a 
pass’re voice, instead of being reduced to the clumsy com- 
p -unit with I'ltin. to go. Ifnrindan, I am being beaten, ie 
ipiich handipT' th.m the Hindustani 7naui marn iafa him- 
IMi'llaui is .n pure Sa.nskritical language. It contains many 
Sindhi and Punjabi woi'ds, and has a copinns vocahulaiy of 
its own- It has .an abundance of grammatical forms which 
show that it is in an inferior state of development. Like 
all languagesi spoken by a rude people. Multani is extremely 
rich in concrete, and absolutely without abstract, words, 
ilr. O’Hrien published a( “ Multani Glossary,” which is ■> 
pertpf t mine of proverbial and other folk-lore. This hook h.a- 
heen re-erUted and rearranged hv Mr. -I. TLilson, C.S.T.. and 
Pandit Hari Kishan K.aul in a form more useful for reference 
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anil a grtuuinar ot li'.e ihaieci, as spokea in Multan and CHAPTER I, fl. 

Muzaffar<>aili, written by Mr- Wilson, bag been added to it. 

The dialect of the Thai differs somewhat, but not to a ma- Popm-inoH. 
leiiai extent, flora that of the Indus valley. 

There is a large amount of unwritten poetry, songs, pro- Literature. 

A-erbs, riddles and aphorisms wh'ch throw great light on the 
national customs and thought. Whenever Jats collect, they 
spend a great pait of the nirht in singing dorha?. or couplets 
To be able to quote an appropriate proverb will send away a 
-Tat laugiiinir, and make bim forget bis imagined troubles. 

A A-nluioe of Multani stories was published in 1917 by 
^s3'. ]■' Y . !^kon)p. J.Y.S, (now 31r. Tn-ti'-e Skeni])). 

Casle, as a religious institution, does not exist among the Caste. 
Muliammadans, all followers of the Prophet being treated as 
e.iual fioin a reliirious point of view. The word sat, which 
IS the equivalent of caste, is, however, used to denote th* 
elan : and within a clan strong social feelings and prejudices 
are Icnowii to exist. The institution of caste prevails among 
+he tlijirlns. The Brahmins, the Khatris and the Aroras exist 
as --eparate castes. There are no Rudras to he found. The 
re-! v.i n,,,,.. if custe are. however, much less str’ngent here 
‘hii ' ; ibc ceulral or eastern distri' ts of the Punjab, and 
the .irya Saraaj is steadily gaining ground and removing the 
restvic+ions more and more. 

With the exception of menials who are known by theii pribes. 
respective professions, and fresh converts to the Muhammadan 
religion who are known as Sheikh, the Muhammadan popula- 
tion is divided into distinct bodies known as tribes (I'om), each 
supposed to he descended through males from a common 
ancestors. The main tribes of the district are the -Tats. Biloohes. 

Patbans. SavA'ids and Kore'-bis. Altboiigb intermarriage be- 
tween the tribes is cnn-ideTed legal, A’et marriages are geno- 
ioIIa' (iiirhiied within a tribe, and, when an interaiarriage 
take-- plar-’. the woman seAers her connection Avith her tribe 
pb'-'c, the woman severs her connection with her tribe 
so -fhat the integritA" of her husband’.s tribe is not nffei'ted 
IntermaTriage has alreadv been dealt with. Among the Hin- 
dus the caste is. in vulgar parlance, called f,'oni or tribe. 

Frr- instance, a Hindu will state his I'am to be Arora or 
Khatri in the same way as a Muhammadan will profess to 
belong to the -Tat or Biloch feom. 

There are ,suh-diA'isions Avithin each tribe knoAvn as :af. 

A -Tat maA' he a Hinira. Angra, Khar or the like. He will 
call himself a -Tat, Hinjra. Angra or Khar. These are nnlv' 
narrower groups of agnates descended throunli uinles from a 
less remote ancestor. Among the Hindus ton the suh-divi- 
sions of caste have come to he known as snt. An Arora, tof 
instance, is a Htradhi. Habra or Hakhna. and then he may 
ho a Xangpal, Knkreja. Manaktahlia or the like- He will 
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C. (State his zat to be a Nangpal and his kom to be Arora- It 
is very common to call a man as belonging to a particnlai 
clan, e.f)., Yar Muhammad Hinjra, Karimdad Mahra, Gabna 
Diwala, Hotu Nangpal, A.sa Kukreja. 

A family known as jhufjga oi ghar is a group of agnates 
descended from a common ancestor within a few generationi 
which maintains its family ties in .some tangible form. The 
ikngga includes the agnates descended through males only, 
all females going out of the family directly they are married 
into other families. The agnatic family is supposed to he the 
basis of the clans and tribes as they now stand- 

Statistics of the numerical .strength of each tribe and its 
sub-divisionvs are given in table 15 of volume B. The total 
number of persons belonging tas ascertained at the cenms of 
1921) to the principal tribes is given below for facility of 
reference : — 


Name of tribe. 

Population. 

M u hammadans — 

I 

.Tat (including Rajput)* 

211.191 

Biloch . . 

108.413 

Pathan . . 

.3,746 

.Sayyid . . 

11.222 

Koreshi 

4,472 

Hindus — 


Arorasf 

o2,532 

Aryas . . 

1.352 

Brahmins 

2,7.58 

Khatris 

1,395 

Labana Sikhs 

2.242 

It would be uiinecessai-y to attempt a description of each 


tribe. Many of them are found all over the Punjab and most 
of them in many di.stricts; and their representatives in 
MuzaflFargarh are distingui.shed by no local peculiarities. 
Some of the leading tribes, and especially those who are 


Includes some Hinda.s and Sikhs probably, 
flncludes some Sikhs. 
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The flats, who own the largest amount of land, are Distribution 
spread all over the district. The Rajputs are found mainly in '^•'ihes. 
the Alipur and Muzaffargarh Tahsils. The Biloches are 
strongest in the Alipur Tahsil, and decrease in number in the 
tahsils from south to north. The Hindus rank third in im- 
portance, and are scattered throughout all four tahsils. 

There is a group of Sayyid villages at the south of the 
Alipur Tahsil, and Sayyids also own land in other tahsils. 

The Pathans have a strong settlement round about Muzafiar- 
garh, and own one village in Ihe south of the Kot Adu 
Tahsil and another inf the Alipur Tahsil. The Koreshis have 
•a few villages in each tahsil. 

The following tribes have all been notified as agricultural 
under the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, viz., Jat, Rajput, 

Biloch, Pathan, Sayyid, Koreshi and A wan; Arains, who are 
leckoned in this district as Jats, hiive also been separately 
notified. Although the qualification Muhammadan has not 
been given in the notification, yet this is what it comes to as 
there are few, if any, Hindu Jam oi Rajputs in the district. 


of 


On the meaning of the word “ Jat ” in Muzafiargarh, j^tg and 
Mr. O’Brien wrote as follows: “ In this district the word Rajputs. 

‘ Jat ’ includes that congeries of Muhammadan tribes which 
are not Sayyids, Biloches, Pathans and Koreshis. According 
to this definition, Jats would include Rajputs. This, I 
believe, is correct. The Jat regiments have always been 
recruited from the Rajputs. There is not a Jat in the dis- 
trict who has any knowledge, real or fancied, of his ancestors 
who would not say that he was once a Rajput. Certain Jat 
tribes, as the Pa.nwar, Parihar, Chhajra, Daha, Guraha, 

Bhatfi, Massan, Bhutta, Sahu, Sial, Jangla and others have 
names and traditions which seem to connect them more 
closely with Hindustan. Some bear the Rajput title of Rai, 
and others as the Saigals and Khoos, though Muhammadans 
associate a Brahmin with the mullau at marriage ceremonies, 
while the Panwars, Parihars, Bhatfis, Joiyas and others bear 
the names of well-knoun tribes of Rajputana. The fact is 
that it is impossible to define between Jats and Muhammadan 
Rajjiuts. And the difficulty is rendered greater by the word 
‘ Jat ’ also meaning an agriculturist, irrespective of his race, 
and ‘ jataki ’ agriculture.” 

The Jat tribes are exceedingly numerous. They have no 
large divisions embracing several smaller divisions. Hor 
do they trace their origin to a common stock. No tribe is 
pre-eminent in birth or caste. Generally, Jats marry into 
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O. llieir own tribe, but they have little hesitation in marrying 
into other tribes. They give their daughters freely to 
Biloches in marriag'e. But the Biloches say that they do not 
give their daughrers to Jats. This is, however, a Biloch 
story ; many instances of Jats married to Bilochnis could be 
named. The best-known Jat tribes are the following; On the 
right bank of the Chenab are settled the Khera Sials, who call 
themselves Rajputs, with their branch the Surbanas, the Trag- 
gars, the Thahims and Chha jras. In the Leiah Tahsil are the 
Lohanch and Sumra. In the Rot Adu Tahsil are Parihars, 
Panwars, Gurahas. Hinjras, Makwals and Pattals. In the 
centre of the district are Metlas, Makwals, Bhuttas, Diwalas 
and Mahras, and near Kinjhar the Dhanotr and Jangla 
tribes abound. On the bank of the Indus, and in the south 
of the district, the Biloches become more numerous, and the 
majority of the Jats have a Sindhi origin, shown by their 
beai'ing’ the title of Jam. Of these Rindhi Jats are the 
Dammar, Ptinar and Sarki tribes. The leading men among 
the Rajputs are Mehr Zulfikar, District Darbari and Lambar- 
dar, and IJehr Haq Niwaz, Divisional Darbari and Zaildar. 
of the Tragaar tribe near Eangpur. Tbe leading Jat 
families are those of 51. Allah Bnl-hsh Hinirn. Zaildar: 51. 
5rnhmud. Kinira. Zaildar and Divisional Darbari; Khan 
Bahadur 5rokhdum Ghulam Kasim 5Iakwal. Provincial 
Dnrhari and custodian of tbe shrine at Daira Din Panah; 
5[. Frits]; 5riihanimad Khar. Divisional Darbari, whose son 
fir Ifuhannnnd A'ari is now Zaildar: 51. Ghulam Miiham- 
niad -Ta ti L”! a , Z.'iiidar; TfefI/ 5ruhnini.!ad Dammar, Z.aildar; 
Jindwadda Panuhn. Zaildar: 5r<akhdiin) Ghulam 5fustafa, 
Zaildar of Mondka :ii>d ITonorary 5ragistrate (of Pir 
Jnhania shrine); S. Allah Bakhsh Thahim, Zaildar and 
D’vhienal Dnrhari: 5Iuhaniniad Ibrahim, minor son of the 
hat’ Khan Saliib 51. GhuTis Bakhsh: 5rehr Allah Bakhsh 
T.nliauch, Zaildar; 5raHt' .Mlnh Bahh=h Jhakkar, Zaildar 
au'l '^uh-Registrar, Lmah: and 51. Oadir Bakhsh Jhakkar, 
Pleader and some time Vifo-nimirman. District Board. 

The Bilocims differ little from the .lats. with whom they 
have fr<’p]y intermarried and mixed, and with whom they 
Hv“. I’he tribes are numerous, but have no arrangement into 
Tum.n's and Pballis like the Biloches on the frontier. Ko 
trabe is nre-eminent on necou.nt of descent. Tbe onlv 
common bond is the name Biloch. In the south of the 
district the distinctive Biloch dress ot .a sinnck-froek reaeh- 
ing to the heels and the long eurlv hair mav orcnsionallv be 
seen, esneeinllv .amonc- tbe Drishaks ; bnt. ns a I'nle. a Biloch 
c.annot be distinguished from a Jat. In this distriet thev 
c.annnt even bnasf that thev exeel in the standard Biloeh 
Tirtnps of hospitality, want of irdustrv and robbery. 
Gerta’i) tifbes, ns the Rurhanis. Ghnzlanisi. Gopangs and 
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Cliandias, have the worst of characters, but they are no worse ohaPTEE I O,. 
than the neighbouring' Jats. Is one understands the Biloch - — 

language. Biloches are found generally throughout the PoptjiA'noN. 
district, but are more numerous on the bank of the Indus and 
in the south. Their chief tribes are the Chandias (Bisaldar 
Ghulam Haidar Khan, Safedposh, is the most important) ; 
the Gurmanis (among whom Mian Mahbub Ali, Zaildar and 
Honorary Magistrate, III class, and Mian Mushtaq Ahmad. 

Divisional Darbari, his cousin, are the leading men) ; the 

Gopangs (the chief of whom are Haji Jan Muhammad Khan 

and his son Kawab Khan, Zaildarj; the Jatois (among whom 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Kaure Khan, who left the district board 

a large estate, will always be remembered; his nephew Said 

Khan is now a big landowner, and there is also Nasir Khan 

Jatoi, Zaildar); the Lagharis (Mir Hazar Khan, Zaildar, has 

recently died at the age of about 100 years, and his son 

Muhammad Khan is now Zaildar) ; the Mastois and Drishaks 

(of whom Ali Muhammad Khan, Zaildar of Khanwah, is an 

important man). The Jaskanis and Laskranis in the Leiah 

Tahsil are important. The most noteworthy family is that of pamilies and 

the Jaskanis of Basti Shadu Khan. The bistnrv of the Individuals of 

Jaskani rulers of Leiah has been sketelied in chuiiler I-B. 

The direct descendants of Fatteh Khan and of his h’-mdson 
Muhammad Khan, who was the last independent .Taskani Khan; and 
chieftain, do not live in this taltsil. Two other branches 
have, however, descended from D'lrgai Khan, the .second sen 
of Biloch Khan, the Blind. Durgai Khan left two sons, 

Shadu Khan gnd Hayat Khan. The descendants of the latter 
are still in existence in this tahsil, being settled at Khokbar 
Israi. The descendants of the former son are at Basfi Shadu 
Khan, and the present head of this line is .Miullab Kt.an, 

Zaildar and the senior Divisional Darbari of the Distiict. 

His ffi-eat-uncle Lashkar Ali Khan served under Sir Hei'bcit 
Fdwardes during the Multan campaign, while his grand- 
father Muhammad Raza Khan served during the Mutiny as 
a iamadar of levies at Bannu. 

Another interesting family connected with the Jaskani {;;) Laskranis 
nile isi to be found at the village of -Thok Has.san Khan; its of Jhok 
members are the descendants of Hnssan Khan Laskrani, the H^ssan Khan, 
ambitious wazir of Fatteh Khan who for a time supplanted 
his nominal master. 

The Sayyids are cbiefly Bukbaris and Gilanis, There Saiv-ids. 
are other less-known divisions as the Hus.saini, ilaiidudi a'‘.d 
Shamsi. Historically, the hest known is the Sayvid family 
of the Makhduni of Rifpur, who at present is Khan Sahih 
Makhdum Muhammad Hasean, Provincial Darbari and 
Honorary Magistrate, T class, etc. ; and for sanctity that of 
Diwan Muhammad Ghaus. etc. funder the Gourt of M’^ards, 

Multan), the keepers of the shrine of Alam Pir at Shahr 
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>t!HAPTEIl I, O. Sultan. Botli these are Bukhari Sayyids. The Kahiris in 

the Kot Adu Tahsil prefer to be Sayyids, and call themselves 

PoPTTLATioN. gjiah, but their claim is not generally admitted. They are 
very good cultivators, which gives a blow to their pretensions 
for the Sayyids here are more noted for rapacity than in- 
dustry. It should be mentioned here that the keepers of 
shrines, whether Sayyids, Koreshis or other tribes, are styled 
Makhdum. Shah Muhammad Shah, Sayyid of Shahpur 
village it) the Leiah Tahsil, was the hereditaiy pir of large 
numbers of Biloches of the Dera Ghazi Khan District; his 
grandfather Muhammad Zaman Shah rendered conspicuous 
political services in the Bilochistan Agency. His ancestors 
used in former days to receive large allowances from the 
Amirs of Sindh. Shah Muhammad Shah has died leaving 
many sons, of whom the eldest is Mauj Darya Shah. Ghulam 
Haidar Shah. Zaildar of Alidalia, another Sayyid, is an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

^Pathaas. The Pathaus came to this district, as already described, 

at the end of the previous, and the beginning of the last, 
century. Their present representatives are of the Alezai, 
Babar, Tarin, Baddozai, Bamozai and Yusufzai tribes. The 
member.? of the family of Nawab Faujdar Khan, C.S.I., and 
Nawab Haosan Khan, C.S.I.. of the Alezai tribe, are jagir- 
dars and owners of Lalpur in the Mtizaffargarh Tahsil, Ltit 
they' live at Dera Ismail Khan. The Babars own most land. 
Their chief representatives are Nawabzada Muhammad 
Abdullah Khan, Honorary Magistrate, II class, and his 
brother Xawabzada Faiz Muhanimad Khan, a Kaib-Tahsildar 
Two younger biothers are wards of the Collector, and one of 
them, Nasrullah Khan, i.s in the Aitchison Chiefs’ College, 
Lahore. The Tarins live in the Kot Adu Tahsil at 
Khuhawar. The only Tarin of note is K. Muhammad 
Saifullah Khan, Zaildar and Divisional Darbari. K. Muham- 
jnad Asad Khan of Khokharwala , District Darbari, is an 
Alezai. 

The Popalzai Pathans of Docharkha came into this dis- 
trict fro7n Kabul toward.? the end of the eighteenth century. 
The head of the family was Jahan Khan, one of the leading 
sirdars at the court of Ahm.od Shah and Taimur Shah ; one of 
his grandsons, Ghulam Easul, married a daughter of Fatteh 
Khan .la-^kani, and settled at Docharkha in the I^eiah Tahsil, 
which was gianted to him by her father. Nasar Khan, the 
brother of Ghulam Rasul, was a distinguished leader in the 
local wars during the Sikh rule ; later, he .Served under 
Sir Herbert Edwgrdes in the Multan campaign, and also as a 
Bisaldar during the Mutiny. He lived to a ripe age in the 
enjoyment of a Government pension of Es. 1,440 per annum. 

A grand.son of this fine old soldier, Ghulam Kadir Khan, 
is a retired Sub-Inspector of Police, and holds the lambardari 
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of the village. A'usai' Khan's other brother, (ihulaiu Muhaiu- CHAPTER I, 

mad Khan, has left numerous descendants, among them the 

late Kadir Dad Khan, who served as a Dahadar in the 15th. Population. 
Cavaliy m Afghanistan, and the late Khaliq Dad Khan, who 
served as a Subadar in the 1st Biloch Kegiment. Abdullah 
Khan, Lambardar, Aurewaia, and I'aizuliah Khan, Lambar- 
<lar, Docharkha, now represent the family. 

The Koreshis, though numerically small, deserve notice Koreshi 
on account of their sanctity and present influence and wealth. Families. 

The Koreshi family which now owns laud near Karim Dad 
Kore.ihi and Gujjat says that it received laud I'roni a king ot 
Delhi, and that its ancestors were counseLors and servants of 
the Deia Ghazi Khan and Bahawaipur iiawabs and of Diwaj 
(Sawan Mai. There is nobodj' ol any real importance in the 
family now. A Koreshi family owns Thatta Koreshi nud the 
neighbourhood on the bank of the Chenab between Muzafl'ar- 
garh and Khangarh, the iirincipal men being Sheikh Kazi 
Karim Bakhsh, Sub-Hegistrar, Muzaffargarh, who has married 
the daughter of Mr. Justice Zalar Ali, retired; and hi.s 
iiridievi', aI. Muhammad Bakhsh, Zaildar, who has mairied 
the 'i-aughter ot Khan Bahadur Mirza Asghar Ali, Assistant 
Inspector-General ot (.Tvii Hospitals, I'unjah. They own 
mticli land, and are '.tell oft. There are also Q. Sheikh 
Ahmad. Distiict Darhari, son ot tin- late Khan Bahadu'’ 

G. (tIiuIuiu Miiitaza, Jixtra Assi.M-aiit ('ommissioner. Sheikh 
G-huiam Rasul, ileiiuty Superintendent ot Police, anil 
.'I. .Khtida Bakh.sh, Zaildar of Sheikh Umar. 

Of the other Muhammadan tribes, the only ones worth Jhabels, 
mentioning are the Jhabels, Kihals, Mors and Kutanas. Kihals and 
The Jhabels came originally from Sindh ; they cannot tell 
how long ago, hut it i» remarkable that of all the tribes of 
the district they alone speak pure Sindhi. They are also 
addressed by the honorific title of Jam. They live mainly 
by fishing, gathering pabbans and making baskets, but many 
have taken to agriculture. They are reckoned good Muham- 
madans. The Kihals and Mors are said to be one tribe. In 
the north of the district they are called Mor, eat crocodiles and 
tortoises, and no Muhammadan will associate ivith them. In 
the south they do not eat these reptiles, and are considered 
good Muhammadans. Kihals and Mors live by fishing, but 
some have taken to agriculture. They, as well as the Jhabels. 
are fond of cultivating samuha. These tribes live separately 
in villages near the rivers. 

The Kutanas are said to he Chuhras converted to Islam. Kutanas. 

The derivation of the name Kutana is not known. In the 
vernacular it is spelt Kurtana and pronounced Kutana. They 
live by cutting reeds and grass, and by making thatched roofs, 
ropes, reed huts and other reed-work. 
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O. <’ )i the Jlindus, the Aroras ^failed also Kiitiisj are 'he 
uiobt reniaikabie. They claim to have been Khshatris, who 
became outcastes during Pars Ham’s persecution of the 
Jihshatris. The ancestors of the present Aroras tied to Kirat 
Prashtha. They are divided into three main tribes — 
Uttaradhi, Hakhana and Dahra. The Pttaradhis and 
Uakhanas say that they were so named because they fled from 
Pars Ham to the north and south, respectively. The origin 
of the name Dahra is not known. Each main tribe is divided 
into numerous sub-divisions the nomenclature of which defies 
classification. A few sub-divisions, such as the Mate and 
Goraware, are found in all the three main tribes. In Alipur 
the Malotra are found only in the Dakhana and Dahra tribes, 
and the Sachdev are found only in the Uttaradhi tribes. The 
Kantror is found onh' in the Uttaradhi. In this district 
there are more sub-divisions of Dakhanas than of other tribes. 
The sub-divisions of each tribe intermarry, but the tribes do 
not intermarry. Uttaradhi Chaolas will not marry Dakhana 
Chaolas or Dahra Chaolas, and vice versa. Almost the whole 
of the trade, money-lending and banking is in the hands of 
these Aroras. They have no prejudice against any kind of 
work, and will sell vegetables or shoes, load donkeys and do 
other work which an orthodox Hindu would refuse. They 
own plenty of land now, and in some places they are regular 
agriculturists. Some individuals or families, such as the 
Xangpal.s of Gurmani and the IJajajes of Gujrat, are consider- 
able landowners. Chaudhri Amolak Ram, Bajaj, of Gujrat, 
was a zaildar, but resigned recentlv and has been succeeded by 
his son Chaudhri Parma 'N’ajid. Chaudhri Parma Xand of 
Xawankot is also a zaildar. Chaudhri Balak Bam, Safed- 
posh, has recently died, leaving minor sons. Rai Sahib 
Piyare Lai of Rangpur is a leading advocate of Muzalfargarh. 
;ind president of the Muiiicipal Committee, Muzaffargarh ; and 
(here are many others. These .iroras make very good zamin- 
dars. In correspondence and accounts they use a peculiar 
character called KiraM-i. They have all the merit of thrift 
and industry, and are generally trusted by their Muhammadan 
neighbours. The earlier Muhammadan rulers seem to have 
behaved with toleration to them The Hindu revival, led by 
Rhamji, Lalji and Ranwal Shah, took place while the Ghazi 
Khans were rulers Latterly, however, they were very badly 
treated. Their .system of banking, etc., is dealt with in 
chapter II. 


The T»abanas settled here during the rule of the Sikhs, 
whose religion they still profess. Their chief occupation is 
rope-making. Some have become rich, and trade and lend 
money: a few have taken to agriculture, and make industrious 
cultivators. 
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The Brahmins are either Sarsuts or Piishkarnas. They CHAPTER I, O. 

are in a state of insignificance, socially as well as religiously. 

(ienerally ignorant, few have eA-en knowledge enough to PortrLAuow. 
perform a Brahmin's ritualistic duties. Brahmins. 

jS^one of the other Hindu tribes calls for special notice, 
hut a few of the chief families may he noted — 

The family of Shamji Gosains, resident in Heiah toivn. 

The head of the faniiH was Udhe Bhan, Honoraiy Jlag'i-.- 
trate, tvho died recently, and has been succeeded by his 
grandson, Gobind Lai, who is a lambardar and safedposh. 

Tim late l!ai Bahadur Tilok Chand, I.S.t)., settled at 
Leiah during the last few years. The family belongs to 
Ahsanjjur in the Hot Adu Tahsil. Undei the Sikh rule they 
had considerable influence in the Hot Sultqn, Leiah, Daira 
Din Panah and Kot Adu Halos, Rai T..ekhu Ram, grandiather 
<'f Tilok Chand. rising to the position of Diwan, which he 
held for some time under the Governor of Sanghar. Tilok 
Chand served Government for 36 years in various capacities 
from Xaib-Tahsildar to acting l)e])uty Commissioner: he also 
served for many years as an honorary Magistrate, I class, and 
died recently, leaving sons in responsible Government ap- 
pointments. Lala Harkishan Lai, for some time a minister 
in the Pun.i'ah Government, belongs to Leiah. The late lliwan 
Tek Chand, I.C.S., Commissioner in the Punjab, helongeil to 
Sitpur. His son is Diwan Khem Chand, Bar.-at-Law, of the 
Model Town, Lahore, and the former's "brother is Rai Bahadur 
Diwan Khilanda Ram, Public Prosecutor, Multan. Other 
Hindus of this district are holding prominent positions in 
Government service. 


The rule of succession by a single heir in each generation primogeniture, 
has been declared under the Descent of Jagirs Act to apply to 
the of Xawah Rahnawaz Khan, Lieutenant-Colonel 

Afuhammad Hawaz Khan and Muhammad Sarfaraz Khan in 
the village of Lalpura {vide Punjab Government notifications 
Nos. 81-A. to D., dated the 13th May 1904), all of whom have 
now died. The jagirs now stand in the names of Nawab 
Allahdad Khan, son of Rahnawaz Khan, Haq Nawaz Khan, 
son of Muhammad Sarfaraz Khan, and Ghulam Naqshband 
Khan, grandson of Muhammad Nawaz Khan. 

Table 16 in volume B gives figures relating to religion. Heligion 
The distribution of the population, by religions, according to 
the census of 1921, is given below: — 


Hindus 


... 69,8T8 

Sikhs 


... 4,869 

Muhammadans 


... 493,369 

Christians 


356 

J ains 

Total 

6 

... 668,478 
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CHAPTEB I, O. I’tis is principally a Muhammadan district, more than 

8t) per cent, of the population following the Muhammadan 

PopuiATioN. religion. Most of them are Sunnis. A few of the Sayyids 
and members of other tribes connected with them, however, 
belong to the Shiah sect. 

The agricultural classes and the village menials are 
almost entirely Muhammadan, the Hindus and Sikhs belong- 
ing almost wholly to the mercantile classes, who, however, 
own much land. 


Hindus. 


SanwsI Shahis. 


The Hindus of the district, who are for the most part 
Aroras, and are commonly known as Kirars (a term which 
now, it seems, carries contempt, but not in this district), with- 
out reg’ard to caste, worship the Krishna incarnation, or the 
river, or both, and theii legends point to a revival of 
Hindiiisu) having- taken place in these parts between three 
and lour bundled years ago by spiritual guides named 
Shamji and Lalji being sent from liindraban to bring back 
the Hindus who had begun to err and to worship at Muham- 
madan shrines. In Sambat 1600 came Shamji from Bindra- 
ban. His guru gave him two idols and said: “ The Hindus 
of the western country of the Sindh are ignorant of their 
religion. They have no guru to guide them between good 
and bad. Ho to tbe west and teach the Hindus the cere- 
monies of their religion; make them your disciples [sevak). 
Your words will have .speedy effect. Remain not in the 
pursuit of worldly aff’air.s.’’ When Shamji reached the Sindh, 
he made two and a half disriple>, r/r., two Khatris and half 
a Chandia Biloch ! He established a iiuuidar at Hera Ghazi 
Khan, and there are now viandars of Shamji at Hera Ismail 
Khan, Kot Sultan, Kot Adu and Multan. Halji was a 
worshipper of Krishna, who sent him on an errand similar to 
Shamji’s. He first declined to go. Krishna gave him an 
idol of himself and told him to start for the Indus, and that 
Lalji would know it was following by tbe tinkle of the 
jhanjars on the idol’s feet. When Lalji reached the country 
west of Hera Ghazi Khan, he stopped and looked round. The 
idol said : You have stopped; I am going no further.” 

Lalji stopped and built a mnndar to Krishna by tbe name of 
Sn Gopinathji, which exists to this day. Other Lalji 
shrines are at Hera Ismail Khan called Sri Nagarji, and at 
Bahawalpur called Sri Girdharji. 


Another large body of sectaries are the Sanwal Shahis. 
In Mmoaf 1545 Guru Kanak took a journey into the Sindh 
country a^ found the Aroras ignorant of religion and without 
a ywT^. He appointed a gwu to teach them. Sanwal Shah 
was the name of Kanak’s servant, and the gurus that followed 
were called Hanak Shahi. The gurus of the Sanwal Shah 
sect are called Sanwal Shah Potras. 
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'I'lip last sett of Aioi-iis 
iinder the name of Jindjjiv. 


are the worshippers of the river CHAPTER I, 
The Thakkar Aroras are the 


Worshippers. 


gurus of the river worshii^pers. 'This worship is most pre- Topitlation. 
valent in the Alipur Tahsil. (in Sundays the river 
worshippers go to a neighhonring canal or river to worship. 

They make a raft of reeds, place on it a chiragh made of 
flour, which they lig-ht and allow to float away. It is a 
remarkable thing that the spiritual guides of these four sects 
have quite forced the Erahmins into the shade. In influence, 
wealth and intelligence, the Shaniji Dasi (josains, the Lalji 
Gosains, the Sanwal Shah Potra.s and the Thakkars are fill- 
superior to the local Brahmins, and receive much more 
respect. 


A new .sect of Hinduism, called the Arya Samaj, has trya Samaj. 
been established lately, and has drawn a number of followers, 
in towns particularly, out of the educated classes. The sect 
is Unitarian, and denounces all other sects of Hinduism and all 
the other religions. It is making headway in the district. 

The Jats, Biloches, Sayyids. Pathans and the miscel- ^rnhammadans, 
laneous tribes piofess to be yunui Muhammadans. There are 
a few Shialis. lemntiuts ol the Hiiie when tbe Kalhoras ruled 
in Deia (.ilmzi Khiui inid Mankeia. The Sayyids and Pathans 
are the strictest 3hil>aiiiniadans. Every person, how'ever, hiis 
a pir. Each ])ersou secuies the intercession of his pir by an 
annual oftering called huhal, which the pir goes round and 
collects himself, or sends his deputies for. Besides this 
annual fee, the pirs sell charms and amulets to obtain every 
object, and to avert every calamity, that can he imagined^ 

Pilgrimages to the shrines of saints are verj* common, and are 
made both as a religious duty and an amusement. Pirs and 
pilgrimages are the extravagances which are impoverishing 
the zamindars in this poor district-. Questions relating to 
marriage and divorce are governed absolutely by Muhammadan 
law, l)ut in matters of succession fo property the Shara has 
not influenced the custom of inheritance based upon agnatic 
relationship. The validity of the marriage of a woman to 
an agnate has, however, resulted in removing the disability 
of a married daughter to inherit in preference to distant 
hgnates male. 

The shrines of the district are very numerous, and the shrines, 
more important are frequented by pilgrims from Dera Ghazi 
Khan. Multan and Bahn^ralnur. It will be sufficient to give 
an account of four of tbe most famous, and me7elv to name 
file otbpj’s. 

.\t Karor is the shrine of Lai Isan. It ia said that x.aror Lai 
Sultan Hassan came here from Arabia and converted the Iskn. 
people to Islam — a Jtaror of people being converted — and 
settled at Karor 14 generations before Lai Isan; hence the 
name “ Kot Karor.” Five generations later the saint 
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C. Bahawal Haq was Lorn at Karor and went to Multan. Lai 
lean was born at Multan in the same family and came to 
Karor and there recited the surat niuzammil a karor of times ; 
at that time the Indus had drowned out half Karor, which 
used to extend below the old bank; the river then retreated 
six miles. He died at the beginning of the year 1,000 Hijri. 
The shrine was built shortly afterwards by his descendants. 
His descendants are still in Multan, Haidarabad (Deccan), 
Dera Ismail Khan and Mianwali and at Karor itself. 
Mr. Thoi'burn, Deputy Commissioner, in 1882 took consider- 
able interest in the shrine, and, at his suggestion, a committee 
of four persons, descendants of Lai Isan, kept accounts, etc., 
but this seems to have been dropped now. Ghulam Safwar 
Shah' and Jainan Shah are the present important members. 

A fair takes place on 14th Bhadon and lasts about ten 
days and some 50,000 jieople attend from all parts. It is a 
great place of pilgrimage. Descendants and disciples are 
buried in the courtyard, which contains the tomb of Ismail 
Khan, who founded Dera Ismail Khan. People from all 
round bring dead here, and the srurrounding cemetery is 
immense. Lai laan’s descendants are in four branches, and 
four lights are kept burning day and night in the shrine. 
When any descendant is about to die, his lamp bums with- 
out oil, and at his death goes out. Miracles in the form of 
sick persons recovering are reported to be common, and jinnt 
(devils) are cast out by Bhopas! The District Board and 
Municipal Committee of Karor combine in making the fair a 
success, and games and sports, etc., are held. The shrine is 
referred to at the end of chapter I-B. 

In the town of the same name is the shrine of Din 
Panah. He was a Bukhari Sayyid who settled here more 
than three hundred years ago. He took up his abode in the 
house of Mussammat Suhagin, the wife of Akku, a Jat of 
the Makwal tribe, Mai Suhagin is said to have been a very 
ardent votary of the Kaba, and wanted a living relic, lal 
(son). Din Panah (a sage) went to Kaba, and was handed 
over to her ; and she was told that he would come to her when 
she got home. So it was; Din Panah is said to have come to 
Mai Suhagin as a baby crawling about on the bank of the 
Indus. With her husband’s permission, she began to suckle 
him and brought him up. W'’hen he grew up, he gave away 
all Mussammat Suhagin’s property in charity; and, when the 
time of her daughter Mussammat Ttabi’s marriage came, 
there was nothing left to give so Din Panah offered himself 
by way of dowry. Mussammat Babi was married to a resident 
of Sanghar, where Din Panah went with her and lived 
the rest of his days. He is said to have been poisoned and 
died in A.H. 1012 on the we.st bank of the Indus, where he 
was buried. The date of his death is taken from the 
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epitaph Khur-ba-Niqab OTnadah by Abjad calculation. CHAPTER I a 
The Makwals of the east bank! tried to steal his coffin, but — ~ ’ 

were prevented. A feud broke out between the Makwals on Poronmow. 

each bank of the Indus. At last Din Panah revealed himself 
in a dream to the brothers of Akku, and told them to make a 
coffin for the east bank of the Indus, and that his corpse 
would be found in its also, as well as on the west bank. Since 
then, there has been a shrine on each tank of the Indus. 

The tomb at Daira Din Panah is a fine, domed building 
covered with blue and white tiles. Through the influence of 
Pandit Hari K’i.shan Haul, Deputy Commissioner, a great 
deal was done in the matter of cleaning, plastering and 
beautifying the inside. The Makwals descended from Mai 
Suhagin are still keepers of the shrine, and are called 
Khadims. The head of the family is commonly called 
Makhdum, instead of Khadim. The present head of the 
family is Khan Bahadur Makhdum Ghulam Qasim, some time 
a member of the District Board and a Provincial Darb^i, 
and does a great deal of public good by charity, etc. 

The offerings made are large, being estimated at Us. 8,000 
a year. About T!s. 2,000 a year are also collected by the 
Makhdum in visits to the muruht (disciple.''). He also owns 
60 or 60 wells. At all times the tomb is a place of pilgrim- 
age for Hindus and Muhammadans, and is a favourite 
shrine at which to’ cut off the jh/ind, or first hair, that grows 
on a child's head. Ko particular fairs are held, hut during 
the months of Har and Bhadra people come to the shrine in 
• large numbers from different parts of the district and from 
Bhakkar, Dera Ismail Khan, Jhang and Montgomery. Th# 
number of pilgrims is not so large in the other months. 

Women come to the shrine to have jinns (evil spirits) cast out. 

Daira Din Panah forms a refuge for an objectionable 
set of beggars. Any rascal who is discontented at home, or 
prefers begging to work, wraps a brown pagri round his 
head, and, calling himself Shah da fakir, considers himself 
entitled, under the authority of a traditional saying of Din 
Panah, to beg within 12 koses of Daira Din Panah. He 
requires no permission from the keeper of the shrine, but 
makes raids on the neighbourhood on his own account. Some 
of the fakirs get a thread from the shrine as a token of author- 
ify. These Shah da fakirs travel about with bullocks and 
donkeys on which they load what they can get. They are 
disliked hy the people, and have become a nuisance. 

Din Panah built the tomb of Mai Suhagin during her 
lifetime. It stands near a customs house, now the district 
board rest-house. Mai Suhagin’s husband, Akku, began 
to distrust Din Panah when he squandered all his money. 

3)in Panah is then said to have shown him a miracle. He 

g2 
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- ^ took up a coruer of tlie carpet and showed Akku two streams — 

’ ’ one of gold and another of silver — flowing, and asked him U> 

PoPTOiHON. 09 much as he wanted. This restored Alrku’s faith. 

Akbar is said to have come during- Din Panah’s time as a 
sanyasi, and desired to become a murid Ly offering a lock of 
his hair. Din Panah, however, refused to admit him to his 
discipleship. There is a huge bowl called kislita lying in the 
shrine which a camel called Melu used to carry about his 
neck in Din Panah’s time and collect grain in it, going about 
from house to house. He thus supplied the kitchen with 
the grain requisite for keeping up the langar. The bowl, 
which can take 8 mauuds of grain, is now used as a measure 
by those who offer to fill it in, the event of the fulfilment of 
their desires. The camel was buried IJ miles from the shrine 
in the village of Tibba, and his tombj still exists there. The 
shrine was built by one Minn Haran, a jatt (camel-driver), 
who is said to have got as much money out of his camel 
saddle (pulan) every evening as he wanted. A jDeculiar state of 
affaiis is said to exist in the family of the heads of the 
institution. From 13 generations each line ha.s had two 
brothers. The elder brother has no sons, the younger has 
two. One of the boys becomes Makhdum. There are always 
two daughters in the family. They are not married outside 
the family. If it is possible to marry them to the sons of 
the other brother. -CT-ell and good; otherwise they remain 
spinsters. The elder sister always dies after she comes of 
age, and the younger is entrusted with the charge of the 
lavr/dr. The present Makhdum, however, appears to be an * 
exception as he has got three sons, and his younger brother, 
who is dead, has left a daughter. She has married the 
eldest son. The second has married into the family of 
M. Fatteh Muhammad Khar, :jnd the third son is unmarried 
and a minor. 

Tluee miles .south of Mxizaffargarh in the -village of 
Pand Jahaniah. pauip,!;- is the sthriiie of Daud Jahaniah, called by the vulgar 
Dhudliu Jahaniah, or simply Dhudhu. It was founded by 
Sheikh Allahabad Koreshi, who came from Arabia, and, 
having acquired sanctity in the service of Makhdum 
.Tahaniah Jahan Ga.sht, settled at Eampur. His descendants 
are Makhdums of the shrine. They qre now Metla .Jats. They 
say tliei bet.iii'.e Afella.-' fioni Kores.hi,s because so many 
Metla.s live in ilie neighbourhood. Additions were 
made to ihe tomb by Aawah Mnzaffar Khan, and it was 
repaired by Diwan Sawan Hal. The shrine is largely 
frequented by Hindus and Muhammadans. A metalled road 
has been built connecting the shrine -with the Muzaffargarh- 
Alipur road. A fair is held there every Thursday, and in 
^hefr and Sairnn .the a.s.'^emblies are very large. A common 
vow at this shrine i.s called nita ghafta, literally ‘‘ flour and 
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slieep. " When th^ object of the vow has been obtained, the 
devotee and his family repair to the shrine, taking' a sheep 
and a inaund, or 20 seers, of floor; the head, skin and 
-.Innilde!'-- of the siheep they give to the Makhdnin with 5 pice 
(1^ annas); the rest is cooked, and the flour is made into 
biead and distributed to the poor. The offerings at this 
shrine were for a considerable time farmed to a Hindu. 
Baths of hot and cold sand are prepared for lepers by the 
attendants of the shrine. Such baths are called rangin, the 
literal ineaning of which is, the vessel in which dyers dye 
cloth. Makhdiim Ghulam Mu.stafa is the present Makhdum 
of Daud Jahanigh. 

.‘\t the town of Shahr Sultan is the. shrine of Alam Pir. 
Tt was founded by Sheikh Alain-ud-Din, alias Alam Pir, a 
Bnkliari Sayyid descended from ihe Makhdums of TJch in 
Bahawalpur. In A.H. 1167 Shahr Sultan was carried away 
by the river. The shrine and the town were rebuilt at a 
dj, stall' e of tun jiiile.s fi-oni the <dd site, and remain to this 
day, This slirine is vpjnarkable for the frenzy which attacks 
person.s, esjiecially women, who resoi-t to it. In the month 
of Chetr a +‘air i'- Iield liere on Thiiisdays and I’ridays to which 
nhont 5. 000 yersons come from Hera Ghazi Khan, Bahawalp'ur, 
iMultan and. tliis. distiict. As the women, most of whom are 
in l'(U‘l'niriis on < amels, or riding on horses and bullocks, get 
’.'.''iiT Shiilir ''nltim. they seem to take leave of their senses, 
and hegiTi to sway the body violently from the waist upwards. 
Their hair gets loose. They screech, and look lik.'> so many 
hare bannls. In their excitement manv fall off their camels. 
The soil of Shahr Sultan i.s sandv. and thev come to no harm. 
Mr. O’B rien wiote as follows; “ 1 sa.Av a man, his wife and 
'■ l.ahv loine within .sight of Shahi Sultan at fair-time. The 
“ wonnin oTid hahy were riding on a bullock which the 
" ln'‘-'t)nnd was leading. 'The woman suddenly slipped off the 
Imllock. put the hahj- into her husband’s arms and started 
sirpaming at the top of her voice acros.s the plain that 
“ lay between them and Shahr Sultan, leaving the poor man 
“ .standing on the road with the hahy and hnllock. This 
frenzy, which even attacks women at hojne as fair-time 
“ draws near, is believed to be caused hy the woman being 
“ possessed hy a jinn, and the term used for a woman so 
“ possessed is jinn ](h(f]an, to play jinn. After having seen 
“ the perfoTinanee, one may he pardoned for translating jinn 
" JeheJan, playing the devil.” Within the fair “ playing the 
devil ” and casting him out goes on in a regailated manner. 
In the lionse of the Makbdnm of the shrine and in the house 
of the other Savyids of the Makhdum’s family women of the 
nnner class have their attacks of jinn, and have them east out 
'o the ;i((oii!panimeiit of a ininisi won. an. playing on a drum 
■ind singino. For ordinary people four sites are eht'sen over 
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O. each of which a khalifa, or deputy of the 'Makhdum, presides. 
The possessed women pay him a pice or a fowl, take their 
seats and begin to sway their bodies backwards and forwards,, 
gradually increasing in violence. The excitement is kept up 
by a drum being playefl. The khalifa goesi round, la.shes the 
women with a whip and pours scented oil on them. .As each 
woman gets weary, the khalifa pronounces some words, 
sprinkles a little water over her and gives her a drink. The 
finn is cast out. The woman becomes qujet, and is dragged 
away in an exhausted state by her friends. It is hard to 
imagine a more thoroughly repulsive exhibition. It is 
difiicult to say how much of these attacks i.s assumed, and 
how much involuntary. The assaults of firms at home may 
certainly he set down as affected, the object being to make 
the hu.shand take tlie w'ife to the fair. The frenzy on coming 
near the .shrine .seems involuntary. The paying of the 
khalifa's fee is as deliberate an act a.s taking a railw'ay ticket, 
but. when .i w'onmn takes her .seat with the swaying crowd, sue 
certainly loses all control over herself. 

The other .shrines of note are Bagga Sher, liteially 
“ white tiger,” in the village of Khanpur, six miles north 
of ^luzaft'argarh ; it is so named because a white tiger defend- 
ed the saint’s cows from thieves. The shrine of Miran Hayai 
is ill the village of Panj (lirain, seven miles south of 
Miizafrargarh : there is a stone figure of a camel on which 
the saint used to ride, and there is a forest of date trees near 
the shrine the branches of w-hich are said to be like cobrae; 
a branch kept in ai house will drive away cobras. He was a 
nephew of the celebrated Ghaus-ul-Azam. His fair is held 
in Ramzan. The .shrine of Dedha Lai in the village of 
Harpallo is a fine, domed building which it wns at one time- 
intended to protect: this shrine, Bagga Slier and Sheikh 
T/addhu aic efficacious for cattle to visit during" an epidemic. 
The shrine of Mu.san .Shah in Jalw.ila Pir Amir has no 
remarkable huilfTings. In the Kot Adu Tahsil are the shrines 
of Xur Shah in the village of Talai Nur Shah, of Sheikh 
Pallia and Haji Ishak, which have a certain local reputation. 
Til .Alipur there are no shrines worth mention, except Alam 
Pir. wliii h has l.-cen ali'eady described. The favourite time 
for pilgriiiiages in Chefr, i.r., from the middle of March tn 
ihe middle of Ajiril, and NoirO/i, i.<\, from the middle of 
•July to the middle of August. Satvan is chosen because it 
is the date-picking month. .Along every road dates are being 
gathered, dried and taken away for sale. The pickers are 
allowed to give a handful to each pa.sser-by. Thus pilgrinm 
in Sairan are almost freed from the necessity of taking pro- 
visions with them. Chefr, the month before the harvest, 
appears to have lieen cho.sen for pilgrimages as a sort of 
holiday preparatory to the hard work of the .season. 
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i ii tlie Thai, far from any shrine, and on the roads lead- OHAPTMR I, O. 
in^ to the noted shrines, may he seen occasional thorn trees PopcLAtioK 
covered with rags, similar to those near holy wells in Ireland, j j pj^. 

These are called the lingri pirs, or rag saints. “ To account the^ag 'skint. 

for their existence far from any shrine, it is said that they 

satisfied the want of women for a place of pilgrimage, and 

on the roads leading to shrines the rags are said to be placed 

as evidence that the vow has been performed. Pilgrims 

also tie knots in the grass of the roadside leading to a shrine, 

and a common form of making a vow is “ If you grant me 

my desii’e (tedi gandh hadhesan), I will tie a knot to you,” 

that is, “I will visit your shrine.” 

It would be difficult to find a more superstitious people Superstitions* 
in the world than the illiterate residents of this district. 

They are firm believei’s in jinns and the evil eye — 

Fiap d<i khndn hmdtdne, 

.\<izar da khada nitliin hachdor. 

The snake bitten escapes. 

He that is affected by the evil eye escapes not. 

The Jinn-i appear to be a simple lot, and are easily 
outwitted or diverted. A ring drawn in the dust, round a 
iieai) of corn or a person, will keep them away. The knives 
which brides and bridegrooms wear are intended to keep jmns 
off. In consequence of this credulousness, Sayyids, Koreshis, 
the keepers of shrines and any impostors who can inspire 
confidence derive a great trade lu selling amulets {rakkri. 
chapri and phnll). Among other amulets may be mentioned 
mandhanl da phuU, the charm of the churn-dasher. This 
has the effect of attracting all the butter in the churns of 
the neighbours into that of the possessor of the charm. 

Ihlani da phuU is a charm to win the heart of a woman, 
and so on. The price paid for an amulet is called mohh. 

It would be hopeless to attempt to note all the superstitions, 
but oue may be iiieiitioued. If an enemy gets any of the 
chikuii, which is rubbed on brides to iucr'ease their beauty, 
and burns it, be wrll cause disunion betweeir the newly- 
inarrieil jiair. The people, Hindus and Muhammadans, are 
thorough fatalists. They never personally eomrnit Ihefts or 
lu’U'ders, or bring suits without foundation, Init say it is that 
unjileiAsant power, their na.iih, which caused all the trouble 1 
I'hev are firm believers in omens. The distinction between 
good and bad omens under different cirruinstunee.s is bewilder- 
ing. One omen is under all circumstances good, that is, to 
put up a blue .jay; and, strange to say, to meet a mullan, a 
Brahmin, a fakir or a beggar i.s always a bad omen. 
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C. There i.s au Anglican church (81. Mary's) at Muzaft'ai - 
garh. The Chaplain of Multan pays a visit to the place 
occasionally. The Church Missionary Society's Chaplain at 
Multan also visits. The church is also used bj" the Indian 
Christians who belong to that mission. The church and 
ceuietery are in the care of the Deputy Coinmissioiifr. Tliete 
are few Indian Christiajss in the district. 

The character of the people vas very appropriately de- 
sciibed by tlie late Mr. O’Brien a, lolbiws; — 

“ The account given of their superstitions will not have 
“ given a very high opinion of the character of the people, 
“ but thej- have many good points. They are very hospitable. 
“ ‘ Not even an enemy should go away when the baking- 
“ plate isi put on tbe fire,’ says a proverb. Tliej'’ are ready 
“ to render help to one anotic'i. It a iiian’s iiou-e is sw(U')t 
away by a ilood, the whole village will help him to save 
“ his prn|)ei(y. If his cattle are stolen, be has uo difficulty 
“ in getting ,>eveial parties of men to follow the thieves. At 
“ jdoughing- and .sowing-tiiiie they are ready in bringing 
" their bullocks and ploughs to help. They are very docile, 

“ and only require kindness and firmiie.s.s to be easily managed. 

“ .At the same time, when an order is distasteful, though it 
“ meet,s no open oftposition, but often ready assent, yet it is 
“ liable to be frustrated by stolid, indirect resistance. There 
“ never wa.s a pcojde (bat biciter understi'od the ‘ J. go, .rii, 

“ and wenl la-t ‘ !;ii.d of disobedieiu e. Moj-al ly is very low, 
’f'he cof)iiiioii jieonb- will -.leal anything they can. They 
“ are .so mendaciou.s that the pleasnie of .associ.ating with 
“ them is spoilt hy the ever-present knowledge that yon may 
“ he taken in. Sexual immorality is universal. They aie 
“ not a cheerful people. In conversation they seem to 
remember nothing hut drought.s, failures of canals, blights, 

" deaths of cattle and every pKs.ssible misfortune that can 
“ befall a farmer. They are absolutely wanting in any public 
“ spirit. T have lieard a tah.sildar, as the worst puni.shment 
" he could inflict on a recalcitrant zamindar, threaten to get 
" him appointed on the district committee.” 

The h ospitality, docilitj', low morals and mendacity are 
the important characteristics, and cattle-lifting is practised 
as a sporting and adventurous pursuit. As regards the dis- 
regard for ti'utli, .a zaildar, well known for his general tmth- 
fulness, said that in one way it was correct to call the people 
liars, and in another way it was not. He said that, in all 
important matters where it was necessary to make a state- 
ment to official?, a council wa.s always held at home, and the 
line of action decided upon. Each of those present decided 
what he would say, and all said khri- rinvoked bles-.iiigs). 
or swore on the Kiiran to b«' faithful to the undertaking. 
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When tlie-«f(ire a man v. eiit to an ofiicer and told him a OHAPTBB I, <P. 

bai’efaced lie even on oath, a]id he owned that he was not an „ 

exception, he was only disehaiging' a self-imposed obligation, ulahon. 

and the j'eople considered him a friithful man; while, on 

the other hand, it he told the tnith, he would be breaking 

the oath taken at home, and be adjudged a false man. But 

this is not peculiar to the people of the district. Successive 

floods, droughts, tailuie of erojjs and, more than anything, 

debt, all resulting- in poverty, is responsible for what might 

l)e ileseribed a-; the ■lomoral’r.'if ion of the people. 'I'his is 

referred to again at the end of chapter II-A. The people 

are gene: ally vei v diity. and batbi- infref|uentlv. They are 

sobei . 

Mr. (now Sir Walcolm) Hailey'.s excellent description of 

life in the Thai is worth quoting in full — . e m t e 

'■ Les.s strictly jiastoral than the inhabitants of. the 
“ ^fianwali Thai to the north, the well-owners of the Leiah 
Tim] Knlan are only hall-apTicul tural for they keep large 
'■jinniheis nt ,-to( k not only to juovide the all-necessaiy 
“ pianui'P, but a-, a meaim ot sub.'-i.stenfe. 

“ The inhahitants of the .Tandi Thai are for the most 
“ part agrioultuial. hut the necessity for obtaining manure 
“ obliges them al-o to maintain a number of stock. 

“The prevailing note among the Thai people is their 
“ jioverty — a poverty not only of resources, but also of p°*gj,^y 
“enterprise and intelligence. A continual struggle with 
“ Nature in her most niggard and capricious mood leaves 
“ them too exhausted for any other effort. They will not 
“.enlist nor lake niiv kind of <eiwice, and admit their lack 
“ of entmpii.'- "itii ill,- ( .xcn-',. Ih.d they are ‘ camel-hearted.’ 

“ There is indeed nnich tiuth in the comparison for they 
“ have to undertake an immense amount of the dullest kind 
“ of labour on the poniesf of diet-^ and for the meanest of 
“ rewards. The Thai well-owner di.splays an industry far 
“ greater than his neighbour in the Kmhhi, hut the cost oi 
“ his oxen, the scantiness of the rainfall and the severity of 
“ the climate ensure him far poorer results. 

“ He eats luit iiitle wheat or barley; for part of the year Tod. 

“ he and his family livm on turnips and melons, and for 
“ the resi the supply of grain is eked nut by the wild fruits 
“ of the i/iJ, the jand and the her. 

“ The .shepherd and the camel-grazier ask and enjoy 
“ still le.ss; they live almost entirely on the milk of their 
“ sheep, goats and camels, aided by such grain as they ran 
“ e.arn by work at harvest-time in the Knrhhi. 

“ They eat a grood deal of meat, however, for. besides 
“ the food afforded by an institution re.semhling a mutton 
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“ dull, they never hesitate to u.se the knife on an animal 
“ dying of disease, be it bullock, goat or even — horresco 
“ referens — camel. 

‘‘ Arduous as the lives of these people must be, the 
“ poverty of the Thai carries some compensation in the 
“ health enjoyed by its inhabitants, and the age of their 
” men and the strength of their women are a byword in 
“ the district. Indeed it is the poverty of poor living only 
" for there is never any actual famine, and in the worst of 
" times temporary migration is no real hardship to a half- 
“ nomadic people. But they always hark back to the Thai 
" for their primitive instincts are not yet trained to a 
" civilization which is embellished by the tahsil chaprasi 
" and the munsilf’s court. 

“ As for morality, they have a repufation above that of 
*' their neighbours, and the Thai is distinguished above the 
“ other Bars by the Punjabi proverb, Sindh sadilton da, 
“ Chenah choran da, Ravi marJciton da. Perhaps their 
" abstinence from theft is due to accident rather than choice 
" for the sandy soil of the Thai points the tracks of the 
“ larger animals with a definiteness that makes theft un- 
" profitable. It is certain, however, that their moral sense 
" stops short at sheep and goats, which they look on in 
“ much the same light as the Pngli.sh farmer would regard 
" his neighbour’s partridges — fair game if thev come his 
“way!” 

The people of the district are generally of middling 
height, about 5 feet 6 inches (there are very few men over 
6 feet hich), and are characterized hv a dark-brown Com- 
plexion, blackish-brown eyes, a thick and flat nose and 
coarse features. The body is generally well built, the 
chest and arms are proportionately well developed, but the 
calf muscles are not. 

The inhabitants of the Thai have a better physique 
than people living in cgnal-irrigaled tracts, and are supposed 
to live longer. This is evidently due to the drier and 
healthier atmosphere thev live in. The inhabitants of the 
Rangpur Suh-Tahsil adjoining the Jhang District have 
just as good, if not a letter, physinue than the Thai, and 
are better looking, being taller and having somewhat sharp 
features, with an eagle nose. 

Tattooing is done bv some Hindu women of the district. 
Men do not go in for it, nor do the Muhammadans like it. 
Tattooing is done merely for the sake of beauty. The marks 
are found on the forehead, cheeks, lips, shoulders, arms, wrifsts 
and hack of hands and feet. Thev are circular, and irregular- 
ly made. Generally, one sees a number of dots in a line or in 
a cluster. The operation is made when the girl is between 
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7 and 10. Some other girl performs the operation with a com- 
mon needle, picking holes so as to make the desired figure. 
Antimony and butter are then mixed up, and the parts 
operated upon are anointed with the mixture. The skin heals 
up in about a week, and there are no evil results. 


Table 17 in volume B gives details of occupations regis- 
tered at the last census. The more important figuies are noted 
below : — • 




Actual Workkbs. 

OariKDAim. 

Ho. in 
r ansus 
Boport. 

OcoupAtion. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Both SexBB. 

1 

! Pasture and agriculturo .. 

114,797 

2,629 

244,720 

2 

Fishing and luinting 

.■>.'>0 

8 

675 

6 

Ti xtiles 

5,073 

2,174 

9,382 

8 

Wood 

4,123 

129 

8,544 

10 

CeraniioK 

I 3,038 

41 

6,237 

13 

Industries of dress and tho I 
toilet. 

8,458 

198 

17,848 

21 

Transport by road 

4,767 

10 

9,099 

2« 

Trade in piece goods, etc* 

.3,192 

465 

7,644 

40 

Trade of otlier so' t-i 

9,291 1 

: 1 

9H 

20,466 

46 

Religion 

1,339 

68 

3,283 

52 

Domestic service 

2,101 

86 

3,092 

53 

General terms which do not 
indicate a definite occupa- 
tion. 

9,442 

1,142 

18,622 

54 

Beggars, etc. .. 

6,186 

1 

1,098 

9,525 


This is an entirely agricultural district. The proportion 
of landowning and cultivating classes is very large. Xext 
in importance come agricultural, general and domestic 
labourers, glaziers and artisans connected with agriculture. 
Weaving and other pursuits relating to the manufacture of 
cotton goods constitute the mo.st important industry in the 
district The large number of persons depending on religion, 
i-i: pirs, mullans, Brahmins, and the still larger proportion 

of beggars, is a noticeable feature, and are responsible for 
much of the poverty of the ignorant peojde. who are supersti- 
tious, etc., and have to i, : ■ o s to c-cape the con- 

sequences threatened. 


CHAPTWR I, O: 

POPtmATIOIf. 


Occupations. 
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'■ The larger zamindars, with a few exceptions, lead a more 
or less lazy life, mneh of which is- .-pent lying down and being 
massaged bj' servants, e^e. An occasional visit to the fields or 
w'ells in the morning finishes the arduous part of their duty. 
The time between breakfast and dinner is usually spent in 
chatting (mostly with menial servants'), lying down or playin';' 
some indoor game like chess. The ordinary zamindar has his 
day very full. AVhere lie lias a well, he has to keep up during 
part of the night if his turn of irrigalion comes by night. 
Otherwise he gets up earlv in the morning about 4 o’clock 
in the summer and o or 6 in the winter, and begins to plougli 
his fields or attend to the agiicultural woi k of the sea.-on. 
The breakfast is taken out to the fields by the wife abou'- 0 nr 
10 o’clock: and. when he has doiie -oiue work after breakfast 
he lets his Imlh-icks loose or ties them up. as may be neces--irv, 
and take- a little rest at midday, iisnally having’ a siesta under 
the -Iiaib' of t1--‘ nearc-t tiee. .\' 'oon in the afternoon as it 
is cool enough to start work, he is up and doing again. TTe 
returns hnine in the evejiing, genei'ull.v with a bundle of grass 
for the cattle, has his evening meal and goes to .sleep. 
During harvest-time the peasant ha.s a very busy time of it. 
Daii'estiiig npeiations start early in the morning’, and .dl av.'iil- 
able hands in the hon.se go out to assist the cultivatm-. Wi*''. 
the eyception of a .short I'e-t at midday, work goes on fion 
morning’ till evening. T^p ordinary zamind.ar has no I'hes. 
or other indoor game .'-ngre time is spent in ehatting and 
-m'lking'. 

The pe.i- int women ha\e .in e[U.i!!'', if not a inme, 
lahorions routine to attend to. They get iiii long hefote -oi?]- 
rise, {Trind eorn for the day’s use and ehurn milk he fore 
sunrise. The eow has then to be milked, water bas to be 
brought from ’he well, ranal or creek and then the breakfast 
bas to be cooked. The wife then take- the fie d out to her 
liusbatid in the fields. On liev leta.in. sl,e attends to mis- 
eellaneous bou.sebold dntie-. simli as siiiuning eotton tbic.'d. 
ginning eotton. sewni!r, mending elotbes and looking aDer the 
ehildren. Tn the afternoon she again grinds eorn for the 
evening unless there is enough flour left out of the mor'ntng s 
supnlv. fetebes more water and rooks the evening meal. .Vt 
harvest-time the jieasant women al-o g'O out to the fields and 
help in sickling the crons. The ordinary .\rora opens his shop 
in the morning after' a wash, and sits there the whole dav long 
nr till after sunset, having his breakgast brou.gbt tbere. or 
going home for breakfast for a short w'hile. 

The day and night are divided into eig’ht ptihais of three 
hortrs eaeh. hut there are no means for the exaet indieation 
of the eornniencement and termiiyation of eaeh pahar. The 
Persian-wheels on wells are worked by pahars. each eosbarer 
having the exelrrsive use of the well for so many pfihnr.^ ererv 
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day. Tlie lijidais go Ly the sun during’ the day, and by CHAPTER I, <X. 

the moon or stais during the night. The division is good 

enough for all practical purposes, luit cannot of course be Popttlation. 
exact. The names for the different time.s of the day are — 

Sarglnz'la .. ,. Early inoiidng — about 8 or 4 

A.-w. when the early meal is 
taken during tlie fasts in 
Ramzan. 

Dhamviirf'la-K ama.zvela .. Dawn — time of monring prayer 

just before .sunrise. 

FrrJr .. .. Morning — after .sunrise. 

Botiveln .. .. About ](• \.r(. — bioaidast-time. 

Dupahnr . . . . Midday. 

Peshi . . . . Early afternoon — 2 to 3 p..Ar. 

Diqar . . . . .Late afternoon — an hour or so 

before sun.sot. 

Dinh Lofihii .. .. Sunset. 

Nimashan .. .. du.st n£f('r .-un'et — twilight. 

Khaopio .. .. Dinner-time — about S p..m. 

Kuftan . . . . Time to go to bed — about 

10 P..M. 

Addfii rat . , . . Midnight. 


Nikki Peshi and Dhalli Peshi and Nikki Digar and Dhalli 
Digav are terms used to signify further sub-divi.sions of the 
afternoon. 

The people usually eat two meals a day; one before noon, pood. 
generally at about 10 o’clock (called rotivela), and the other 
directly after sunset. An early meal is also sometimes taken 
soon after sunrise, and called niran (meaning taken on an 
empty .siomach); or hanjhal (the heart sustainer) ; and another 
light meal in the afternoon (called pichhain). The staple 
food -grain is jotcar or hajra in the winter, and wheat in the 
summer. Bice is grown largely, hut is .not favoured as a 
sustaining food, and is generally exported. It is eaten only 
when the peasant has rice in hand and cannot afford to pur- 
chase more expensive food-grains. In that case unhuskcd 
rice is ground into flour and made into cakes. In the summer 
the poorer people content themselves with barley, instead ot 
wheat and those who cannot even afford barley vill eat gram 
or pea.s or other cheap grain, and .sometimes in yeai’s of 
scarcity men in the Thai eat the BhnkaJ seed (.d.^Modcln^ 
tishilostis). In every case the food-gram ns ground into flour, 
and Totis (cakes) are made thereof and eaten with M (pulses), 
vegetables (if procurable), sugar, salt or lasst (whey). oo 
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.twtapteb I 0 often eat roti without any accompaniment. Meat is 

’ ■ rarely eaten, except on festivals, or when an animal is killed 

PovTOAwoN. lo save it from dying a natural death, or of disease. Fish and 
game are largely eaten. Dates form the staple food of the poor 
for months, and are much eaten by others during the season 
with or without roti. Ber (fruit of Zizyphus jujuha) is a 
favourite additional food, and lily stems {hhe or pabban) are 
largely eaten in the central tracts of Muzaffargarh and Alipur. 
Lassi (whey) is a favourite drink of the agriculturist at the day 
meal, and milk is taken at night if it can be spared, but it is 
generally required for making whey in the morning. Butter 
is eaten with the roti as a luxury, or is put into dal or vege- 
tables during the cooking. As a rule, the women cook the food 
and the whole family messes together. In well-to-do familiee 
where purdah is observed the men usually mess separately 
from the women. 

The ordinary clothing of an agriculturist consist.^ of a 
plain turban, a scarf chaddar of cotton cloth worn on the upper 
part of his body and a loin-cloth which is fastened round the 
waist the folds of which hang down like a petticoat. Whan 
active exertion is required, the folds are collected, passed be- 
tween the legs and tucked into the waist at the back. This 
is called manjhla. tahmnt or dedha. A pair of shoes com- 
pletes the working-day dress of the -Tat. Shoes are described 
as ghetlidar a the upper leather be in one piece, or hannedar 
if it be in two pieces. The richer classes and the ordinary 
peasant on state occasions, instead of the working dress above 
described, wear a peaked cap (topi), with a coloured turban 
wound over it. A dupatta of English cloth takes the place of 
the common chaddar, and a silk lungi or khes is added either as 
a scarf or wrapped round the waist; a chola, which is like a 
waistcoat with sleeves and skirts, ic worn, and, in the place 
of the manjbla^ drawers made very full and baggy are worn ; 
these are called shahcar, or, if cut straight to the leg and 
tight, suthan. On the banks of the Indus and in the south of 
the district the long smock peculiar to the Biloch is often seen 
on both men and women. Peasant women wear a scarf called 
bhochan; it is called by different names according to ice 
colours ; a bodice called rhoK. that looks as if it were made 
of patch-work; it is, hoirever, a work of art, and each piece 
has its well-known name ; a petticoat or drawers are also worn 
— sometimes both are worn at the same tim#. In parts, 
especially in the north-east of the district near Rangpur, 
instead of a petticoat or drawers, the women wear a manjhla 
like the men. A pair of heelless shoes completes a Jatni’a 
dress. Ornaments worn differ according to the wealth of th© 
wearer. The following are always worn, except by the very 
poorest women: — 

Kangan, or bracelet ; valian, or earrings ; and ch/wra, or 
bracelet. 
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To be said to have the “ ears of a cat,” i.e., without CHAPTER I, C. 
earrings, is a reproach hard to be borne by the ladies of the 
district. Women wear their hair in three waj’S, according Popcmhoii. 
to their time of life. While they are small girls, the front 
hair is cut straight across the forehead, and the back hair ii 
allowed to hang loose; the hair in this stage is called chhatte. 

As a girl grows up, her hair is plaited on each side of the 
forehead; these plaits are called mendhian; and the unplaiting 
of them is a solemn ceremony which takes place at marriage. 

After marriage the front hair hangs loose, and the back hair 
is plaited into a tail ; the front hair _^is called dhari, and tha 
plait gut. 

The ordinary dress of the Aroras is a topi (cap) on the 
bead, a chola (sleeved jacket) and a dhoti (cloth, usually 
homespun, tied round the waist and hanging down to the 
knees, with the ends passed between the legs and fastened at 
the back). The Hindu women wear a bhochan, choU or kurta 
(jacket), and a rnAnjhla or a ghaghra (petticoat). Foreign 
cloth is in common use, and coats are also worn. 

The rural population is lodged in houses of three kinds.* Dwelling* and 
liach has its peculiar name. Kotha, a house with mud or Furniture, 
brick walls and a flat roof; unhl, a house with mud or grass 
walls and a thatched roof; ghcriui, an arched hut of grass. 

Ghariras are most used in the inundated parts of the district. 

The wealthier agriculturists own a man, t.c., masonry house 
of one or two storeys, and some have in the neighbourhood 
of their dwelling-house a courtyard with sheds, which answer* 
the purpose of a guest-house and a place for meeting to trans- 
act business. Such a courtj-ard is called a vi.mkh. The fol- 
lowing description applies to rustic homesteads. The dwel- 
ling-house is a sahl. In front of it is a small courtyard 
partly or entirely enclosed with a mud wall or a fence. 

Within this, from a tree or from posts, hangs the baby’s 
cradle (pinghurd) made of wood, reeds or a blanket slung 
hammockwise, and in the corner stands a' branch of a tree 
the thick end of, which is fixed in the ground and the smaller 
branches of which are cut down to stumps. The thick part is 
used to tie the churning apparatus when churning is going 
on, and the milk vessels, after being cleaned, are hung on the 
stumps of the branches to di-y and air. This is called a 
nahila. Outside the courtyard is a larger enclosure in which 
cattle are tied, and a few s+acks of fodder stand. Attached 
to the house, or at a little distance from it. is a cattle-shed 
called hhana or dhitinh, where the cattle are housed during 
the winter. Inside the dwelling-house, which consists of a 
single room, is a large wooden platform, manhm, on which 
a mat of reeds is spread. On one corner of tne manhm ard 
various baskets holding cotton in various stages of prepar- 


See chapter II-C also. 
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POPTOATION. 


C. atioTi for fpiniiiiio-. lu a trank or lia-^kot are the hest cloflies 
of tile family. There are also two tiays called patroia, one of 
which contains the small articles for women's use: looking- 
glass, tooth-stick, comli, needles and lliread which a hiide 
receives from her mother, and which are called snnjha; the 
other contains the ornaments in dail> U'C. At the other 
end of the ma7i,hin are ihe family bed-clothes, and there +he 
father, iriother and children .sleep at nich!. ttrown-up son-s 
and daughters are accoininodate<l on i Inn-pni^. Tender the 
manliin are kept the store of new earthenware cessels helong- 
ing' io the hou.se, the fjhuraf. or hand-U'i]], and the mortar for 
husking called chathi and pestle mohla. At the other end 
of the room i.s the fireplace at Avhich meals aie cooked, and 
near it two baskets, the larger of wh,ch contains the cooking 
vessels and dishes in daily use, and the smaller the family 
store of spices. Xear the walls are two or tluee e irtben 
cylinder-s for holding grain, elothe.s and odds and ends. The 
spiuuing-wheel. spindle (»/v/'. u iuuowi7ig-h.isk-pt sjece. the 
iron stand for pots when cooldng and the fottnii giii are hung 
on pegs ilriven info the wall'. Fiom the roof hang one or 
two strings of cord for keeping f/lii or cold food safe from 
ants and oats. A net of large meshe.s. called a frangar, i« 
also hung from the roof, which holds clothes and blankets, 
P.iid. if the family owns a Kurau, it is kei)t iji the tmnarT. 
sjuire fiMi-pai or two completes the fnniture. Out.side the 
house are one or more high platforms called manhoth ('Hindn- 
stani macl>an). On these the family .sleeps in the hot weather 
to he out of the way of mosquitoes. In the flooded parts of 
the district the vtanhana are from 10 to 12 feet high, and in 
heavy floods the people are compeihul to spend day and night- 
on the top for weeks together. 


Death Cere- moment of death among the Muhammadans alms 

monies. are given to the poor. The corpse is washed by the mullan if 

the decea.sed was a' liiaii, and by the mullan’s wife or by 
female relations if the deceased wa.s a woman. The corpse is 
dressed in grave-clothes called l-afan. is placed upon a charpai. 
and over it is spread a rich cloth called vchhar. The corpse 
is carried fo the graveyard by friends and relations. The 
tichhar is the perquisite of the grave-digger. The corpse 
is placed in a shelf (navii or asami) at the side of the bottom 
of the grave. Its head is towards the north, and its face to 
the west. Xcar the iicui h is placed a brick, with ihe kaliina 
written on it. Xo food is cooked that day iti the deceased’s 
house, hut friends send ftmd for the family iind for visitor.s- 
who come to offer their condolence. Snoli food is called 
hanra ratta, and A'isits of condolence mvl-aii or parchawan. 
At every s+age of the proceedings presents are given to the 
mullan, and for forty days after the death food is daily fiven 
to him. 
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Two useful words to remeniLer in all domestic ceremo- 
nies are kandha, an inv itation, and re/, a present to the 
ittlendauts, niidwives, haibSrs, niii-asis, niullaiis and Brahmins. 
One Would like to he able to trace a connection with the old 
Eiifflish word >'el, meanin<r ju-esent to servants. 

Amono' the Hindus the funeral ceienionies are the same 
in the main here ns elsewhere. But the hreaking of an 
-earthen pitchej- ovei an iron instrunient, on the way to the 
hurning'-place, ami the formal permission asked by the hhat, 
am the fourth, tenth and thirteenth day after the cremation, 
tro'in the assembled relatives tor the son (if the deceased to 
be allowed to bathe, 'have and chan<fe his dress is peculiar 
to this locality. The suppo.sed tiineial nncleanness lasts for 
thirteen days. When an old man dies leaving: a larg’e family 
of .sons, during- the advance of the body to the burning- 
place all the follies of the Holi festival are piactised. One 
son will be thrown down, another will have three or four 
shoes tied round his neck, while a party of three in the rear 
•amuses itself by striking with slioes one of tlie grandsons. 
Tn short, buffoonery and merrijiient take the ]>lace of solem- 
ni'-y and sorrow. 

Most of the amusements of the people have been im-id- 
entally mentioned already, such as grolng to fairs at shrines, 
marriages, funerals and visits of condolence. It is a com- 
mon amusement to race bullocks at wells. A pair of bullocks 
is yoked to the wheel and driven round as fast as possible 
for a short time, wd a drum is beaten to scare them; then 
another pair, and so on till the com|^titors have all had a 
turn. The bystanders then decide which pair is the winner. 
Very often bullocks race singly. The owner of the winning 
pair receives no reward, but is expected to ^ve food or 
■sweetmeats to the company. The competition interests the 
Jats intensely. The ordinary spectator can conceive nothing 
• duller, and there is some cruelty in it. The only remarkable 
thing is the excitement of the Jats, and how they manage to 
raise!' it. The favourite day for bullock-racing is the first of 
Visnkh (April-Mav) ; hence'a bullock-race is called Vimkhi at 
whatever time of the year it may occur. Wrestling, here called 
malhan. goes on at every large meeting. Jhummir is a 
■ circular dance which .Tats dance at weddings and wherever 
they happen to collect in large numbers. They move round 
in a circle, dancing and clapping their hands in time. 
Three kinds of jhnm'mir are well known: Inmmorhar jhum~ 
TTiiT^ or southern jh-inn'iniT: jhvwfniTj i.e., jhuwjniT 

with three claps of the hand, and a pause, which means four 
times; tikhi jhummir; or quick-time jhvmmir. A young 
man who cah’l llance a jhiimmir is very lightly esteemed. 
'The dance is ftaluchi in itH origin, and camel-drivers are 
•experts at it. 

H 


CHAPTEB I, O. 
Population. 


Amusements. 
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C. The Anu;!-- play i/i/'e/, in which, dre.-ised in gaudy 
clothes, thej' stand in a ciicle with sticks like iioiiceineu’s 
batons in their hands, and go round to the lieariiig ot a drum, 
striking their sticks together in inie as they move. The 
batons have sometimes little hell' at'ached to tiieiu, and the 
men often wear strings of hells above their ankle'. Ihxlhd 
(a kind of base game) is a favourite game ot the jieasants. 
Chapli (tent-pegging) is piactisetl by young riders, paiticularly 
on the Rangpur side. 

Horse-racing ihath) 1' also indulged in. Fishing i.s a 
sport on the bank.s of the rivers. During the quail season 
large numbers of (juails are netted. The drive is considered 
great sport. A few people shoot with guns and rifles, hut 
many keep dogs fiw pig-hunting, which is a favourite sport, 
particularlv in the liveiain tracts. People turn out hy 
the hundred and take a numl>er of imnij rope nets which 
are .fixed at one end of the jungle, the people driving with 
dogs from the oppo-ite end. Some of the pigs are ne ted. 
others are shot and .some are caught h.v the drig-. The 
Labanas keep nets as a rule, but some Jats and Biloches also 
keep their own nets and catch the pigs when they get into 
the nets. It is a plucky performance. Birds are slio' with 
bows and arrows. Blnnt arrows (called ghaz) Avith heavy 
tops are used. Camel wrestling i.s also popular, and horses 
are made to dance near Rangpur. 

Boys’ games are — 

Gift danda, or tip-cat ; 

Danda gv-li, or hopscotch ; 

Chidda, marbles; 

Kaudi or Kahaddi, a sort of prisoner’s base; and 
Dodha, base. 

Boys, play volley-ball, football, etc., in school. The district 
board holds athletic meetings at fairs with a view to encourag- 
ing athletics and rural games for all. 

This is not a very musical district on the whole, yet com- 
mon people are fond of it in their own way. The common 
people usually sing dorhas in a shrill voice and monotonous 
tune. The next advanced stage is singing hafis (verses com- 
posed by Khwaja Ghiilani Farid of Chacharan). There are 
also a few people who know something of advanced Indian 
mu.sic. The mirasis generally sing well. In the towns danc- 
ing girls keep up a low class of music, and they are also re- 
quisitioned at marriages in villages. Drums and pipes are 
always in demand at festiA-als and weddings. The women 
always sing in company at marriages and other festive 
•ccasions. 
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ri'.e tail's held every Tli’arsduy at Kaiupur or Dinpur, a I, C, 

Aiiia'ie .') miles to the south of Muzaftaigarh, at the shrine p 
of Sheikii Daufl Jahaniah, have heen already noticed. The 
u^ual attsndance is about 5,000. There is a fair held at Fairs, ’ 
Khanj)ur, a village 0 miles from Mnzaffnrgarh on the Rang- (teligious 
pur road, at the shrine of Bagga Sher, on Mondays in San-afi (’‘‘fhsrings. 
and Jihiuhoit, and on the Mondays after the I/Li. The usual 
attenuance is 2, ()()(). It has already heen mentioned. The 
original name of the saint was Sheikh Muhammad Tahir. 

A fair is held at Harpallo, a village 20 miles south of 
Jluzaffargarh, at the shrine of Dedha Ral, eveiy V\'ednesday 
io the months of //or and Jeth. the attendance being about 
2.o<)U. The shrine Inis been already noticed. The original 
name of the sain- was Shahab-nd-I)in. He is said .to have 
got the name of Dedha Ltil because he was converted to saint- 
shiji hy Makhdum Jahaniah of IJch, who on the occasion 
turned milk into hlood and made Dedha Jval drink it, A 
fair is held at Jaiwala Pir Amir at the shrine of Musan 
Shah, already mentioned, near Ghazanfargarh, 17 miles 
south of .Muzalfargarh. It is held on the 12th of Axt/uJ, and 
is attended by 5,000 people who come from +he surrounding 
districts — wrestlers wrestle there. A fair is held at Haji 
Metia, a village IS miles from Muzaft’argarh on the Einjhar 
road, at the shnne of Muhib Jahaniah. It is attended by 
about .1,000 people of the locality. There is wrestling, and 
occasionally hors'e-racing. A fair is held at Kiri Ali Mardan. 
a A'illage 5 miles from Bangpur, at the shrines of Pir Ali, 

Pir Kamal and Pir Fatteh Darya, on Fridays in the month 
of Jeth. The attendance is about 2,500. The tombs of Pir 
Ali and Pir Eamal are navgaza^. In times of cattle plague 
cattle are brought there to be cured. A fair is held at 
Fattu Fanakka, a village near Rangpur, where there is the 
shrine of Din Shah, every Friday in the month of Har. The 
attendance is about 2,500. Large gatherings take place on 
Mondays and Sundays from Har to Bhadron at Daira Din 
Panah at the shrine of the saint Din Panah, of whom an 
account has already been given. The attendance is from 100 
to 500 daily. A fair is held at Talai Nur Shah, a village 
in the Thai, where there is the shrine of Hur Shah, on the 
14th of Poh. The attendance is about 2,000. The shrine 
has only a local reputation. The fair at the shrine of Alam 
Pir has already heen described. On both Ids people gather 
together in large numbers to say their prayers at the Idgah, 
or the largest mosque at the place, or in the open where there 
is no such building. An impcrtant fair is held at Karor itt 
honour of the local saint J^al Isan, whose shrine has heen 
described. The fair is held annually in August and is drawn 
out to about 10 days. On the average of some 50,000 peojjle 
attend. The local municipal committee makes all necessary 
arrangements, hut the district hoard helps hv holdi og touma- 
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^ ments for boys, rural uplift propaganda lectures, etc. The 
■ road leading to the shrine was paved in the time of Major 
Macaulaj', Deputy Commissioner, Dera Ismail Khan (1871-74), 
and a double line of shops built, which are only used during 
the fair. These have fallen into bad repair, and the whole 
shrine requires more care than is given to it. The Hindu 
festivals are Dussehra, when an effigy of Rawan is made and 
burnt; Diwali, when the houses are lit up by chiraghs and 
bazars illuminated; Holi, which is a holiday during the early 
spring tor all kinds pf buffoonei'v ; and Bi^akhi, which is ob- 
served as a sacred day, being the commencement of the 
Bihrarni year. A general fair for rural uplift is held annuall 3 ' 
at Muzaffargarh by the district board in March, and is 
attended by people from all parts of the district. 

There is nothing peculiar about the names i>n the district. 
Some of the Muhammadan names contain the name of God 
or Prophet or some s^int, such as Allajmi, Muhammad Khan 
or Fatteh Muhammad; some are composed of words meaning 
blessings, such as jindwadda (long-lived), loaddhu (pro- 
sperous) among men, and gathhirai (having seven brothers) 
among women. Certein names imply the grace or protection 
of God, such as Allah Diwjtya (given by God) or Allah 
Rakhia (protected by God). It is a common thing among 
the Muhammadans to call a son after his grandfather. For 
instance, Ahmad's son will be Mahmud, and his son will be 
Ahmad again. Ahmad will, in turn, like to call his son 
Mahmud. The names of Hindus are similar to those in other 
Western Punjab districts. 


Names are often contracted, 

e.g.— 

Khudda 

... Khudayar-Khuda Bakhsh. 

Sheru-Shera 

. . Sher Muhammad. 

Alu 

..Alam Khan. 

Mamdu 

.. Muhammad Khan. 

Haku 

..Hakim Khan. 

•Tallu 

. ..lalal Khan. 

Shammu 

.. Shams-ud'Din. 

Samela 

. Ismail, 


Nicknames are .sometimes given to men from their personal 
qualities, such as hora (deaf), thuUa (fati, jhatti (snatcher). 

Sometimes a man calls his .sons hv names which rhyme 
uTth each other; e.g., Muhammad Tar, Ahmad Tar, Burkhur- 
dar. Allayar. 
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'J'he titles of respect used are — 

Malik for Jats, Khan for Biloches and Pathans, Shah for CHAPTER I, 
Sayyids, Mian for Koreshis and sometimes for holy men of Popitlatiok. 
other tribes {e.g., the Mians of Thatta Gurmani who are 
Biloch), Jam for Dammar and other Jats of Sindhi origin 
in Alipnr, etc., Eai for certain Jats and Makhdum for 
managers of large shrines. Some big people like to be called 
Sii-dar, but the title should not be used without authority. 

The Hindu titles are : Chauhri for leading men all over the 
district, Mukkhi in the Alipur Tahsil and Bhagat for piously 
iiifJiued men everywhere. 


a 



CHAPTER II — Economic- 

Section A. — Agriculture, including Irrigation. 


The soil of the district consists chiefly of alluvial loam 
CHAPTER n, A. more or less mixed with sand and interspersed with patches 
of clay, sand and salt-impregnated soil. On the whole, 
the soil is uniformly good, hut agricultural conditions 


AOBlOnLllIBE. 
General Ooa- 


ditiona. 


depend not so much on distinctions of soil, as on facilities 
for irrigation. The district has little cultivation depending 
on rainfall alone. The agricultural conditions therefore 
differ according as cultivation is carried on by one or 
other means of irrigation or flooding. 


Flooda. 


Agricnltnral 

Divisions. 


The Indns 
Riverain. 


The time of the coming of the flood.si. their continuity 
and their total amount can neither he calculated nor con- 
trolled since they depend on the winter snowfall in the 
inner Himalayas, the time of its melting, the local rain- 
fall. the monsoon in the Northern Puniah Qiir) the notion of 
the torrents in the north of the Hera Ohazi Khan District. 
Generally, the floods are scanty and precarious during Mav, 
.Tune, Septemher and Octoher, the seasons of the summer 
and winter sowings, hut are in great excess of the need* of 
the crops in .Tuly and August. 

For agricultural purposes, the district may he divided into 
(i) the Indus riverain; (fi) the Ghenah riverain; (Hi) the 
central canal-irrigated tract; and (iv) the Thai. 

The floods of the Indus spread over the low-lying tract 
along the whole of the we.stern side of the di.strict. The 
Indus brings down enormous ouantities of water in the 
summer which overflow the hanlcs of the wiuter main 
stream and run ’nland until it is cheched for the greater 
part Tiv the great Sanawan emhankment which runs from 
near Kot Sultan in the T.eiah Tnhsil to below .Tatoi in the 
•ATipur Tahsil. There are other himdt also. .Ao-ain. facing 
the north of the Kot .Adu Tahsil, the foot-hills of the 
Sulemans descend to near the main stream of the river, and 
the mountain torrents, when in spate, push the Indus over 
towards Kot Adu, and occasionally themselve.s cause erosion 
on its eastern hank. A.s a result, the northern part of the 
riverain in general in the Kot Adu Tahsil gets excessive 
flood, and is very .sour and sodden. South of this tract, 
however, the Indus is setting to the west. Alluvion and 
diluvion throughout are frequent and violent, and perma- 
nent habitation ouhside the protective embankments is 
nlmo.st imnossihle. This is worst in the south of the Alipnr 
Tahsil.^ The water of the Tndu.s carries a good deal of 
sand with it. and. in consequence of tKe great strength of 
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the current, it cuts up and spoils land very quickly, while CHAPTia A, 

it takes time in filling’ up depressions and leaving alluvial 

deposits. The soil changes in quality from year to year as Aobioumobb. 
the river deposits silt or sand, and cultivation is of neces- 
sity very rough or haphazard. The conditions of the tract 
are generally alike, small plot.“ of land here and there 
being of superior quality compared with the average lands 
of the tract. 

Cultivation depends on the satlah (moisture from floods), 
helped in ])laces by wells and Jhalom (Persian-wheels) put 
up on creeks, or ponds or temporary dams made in creeks 
V. hi<']i ,ire broken when water ha- been taken. Creek irri- 
gation is important in the Leiah Tahsil, where there is 
very little canal irrigation. The Bodo, an old bed of the 
Indus, and the Lala are the most important of the creeks. 

These enter the tahsil through the Bhakkar Tahsil of the 
Mianwali District; and, as the people of both tahsils main- 
tain them, the Ticiah Tahsil is likely to suffer unless its 
interests are watched. 

The main stream of the Chenab (here consisting of the The Oheiiab 
water of the five Punjab rivers) confines itself within Riverain, 
narrow limits, and has consequently a deep bed. The floods 
do not therefore spread far and wide, as in the case of the 
Indus. The general tendency of the river, except where it 
is restrained by the protective works of the railway bridge 
near the Chenab West Bank Railway Station, is to swing 
to the west, and a portion of the land of the district is 
now on the east bank. There is an embankment with its 
base on the sand-hills of the Thai some miles north of 
Muzaffargarh town which runs parallel with the river to a 
spot about 6 miles north of the Alipur-Muzaffargarh border. 

In the Alipur Tahsil the problems of the cultivators in the 
Chenab riverain are exactlv the opposite of those in the Indus. 

The silt deposit of the Chenab' is very much richer than 
that of the Indus, and its water is more fertilizing. 

Rimilarlv to the Indus riverain, cultivation in the tract 
flooded by the Chenab depends mainlv on the moisture 
received from the annual rising of the river, assisted by 
wells and jhalarx put up on creeks and ponds. Rince the 
construction of the perennial canals in the Punjab, the 
spill has become very uncertain, except when there are high 
floods. The new headworks which are being constructed 
at Panjnad may further affect the tract south of .\lipur in 
the same way. 

Lying between the tw"o riverain tracts, and, roughly. The Central 
inside the great protective embankments, is the central tract 
which is irrigated from canals and contains the best lands in 
the district. There is only a very small portion of the Leiah 
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tt i Tahsil in this tract. The tract includes some estates around 
11, * . Jfangpur town which are not protected by embankments, but 
AesiouTTUBE. receive canal irrigation. It also includes the nahri Thai of 
the Kot Adu Tahsil. The name is really a misnomer as 
canal irrigation has been greatly extended to the tract. It 
also includes the JIuzaft'argarh Thai, which is also mostly 
canal irrigated. It does not include the Thai proper of the 
Kot Adu Tahsil. The soil varies in richness from place to 
place. 

The canals are all inundation canals, and will be 
described later. 


;r]ie Thai. 


At the north ot the district, and removed from the 
rivers, lies the high sandy table-land called the Thai, which 
is at present beyond the reach of canal water. The tract, as 
has already been described in chapter I-A, consists of 
tumbled sand-hills, with strips ot hard land known as lakg 
or pattis intervening. Water is s< arce in the Thai, and the 
rainfall is uncertain; so there must be a well wherever there- 
is cultivation. It does sometimes happen that, in conse- 
quence of good and timely rain, crops are sown and raised 
without any help from the wells; but the land nevertheless 
either belongs to a well which has been out of use for some 
time in consequence of the poverty of the landowners, or 
adjoins the area attached to a working well, and is cultivated 
by the occupants of that well. The water-table is in the 
north-west during the winter 50 feet from the surface, but 
rises in the .south-we.st to little more than half this depth. 
The grazing in the Thai is perhaps of greater importance 
than its ag^riculture, and will be described later. 


Boil CSassi- 
Bestion in each 
Thhsa 


There are considerable variations of soil, but the 
classification of soils in the district has always been by thn 
method of irrigation. The .simple classes are sailah (flood 
from the rive; or creek), iinhii (flood from an inundation 
canal), rhahi (by lift from a well) and harani (rain). 
When the land lies high al)ove the creek or canal, the- 
water has to be taken out by lift, and sailah and nahn 
change into ahi and jhalari. By combination from these 
simple classes, chahi-nahri , chahi-sadah , chah i-jiial in , 
nahri-uhi and jhahiri-ahl are ma<le. Kach tahsil will be 
dealt with separately for convenience. 


Tahsil. Kacliihhl what is sand one year may be silt the- 

next, and in the Thai the initial quality of the soil is of 
little importance, except in so far as it affects the amount 
of water given to the crops, of which the quality is determin- 
ed by the water and manure. Almost everywhere the soil 
is clean, except in patches of the Thai, where it is supposed 
to be salt, though it is perhaps the well water, rather than 
the soil, which is bitter; and in the north of the KachchJia^ 
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that portion of the Kaclichhi, which irrigated by flood CHAPTER H, A. 

direct from the Indus, wheie, since the rivei has set to the 

east, large areas which at settlement w'ere described as the Aobicumubb, 
most fertile land of the tahsil are now covered with white 
saltpetre. The loss to the tahsil, but not to individual 
owners, has been made good bj' greatlj- improved soil 
deposited in the estates immediately to the south. 

The classes of soil in the Kachchhi are sailab, chnhi- 
sailah, nahri, chahi-nahri, jhalari and chahi. 

In the Thai, except in the south-west of the Jaiidi, where 
a few holdings extend into the Kachchln , and 3*j0 acres are 
recorded as chahi-sailab and sailab, the only classes are 
chahi and baratii, of which the latter is entirely dependent 
on rain. 

Since the whole tahsil ha® been made at some time by Adu- 
deposits of soil from the river, there are great differences in 
the natural soils according as the Indus has left salt, 
clay or sand, or as the depth and order of the strata vary. 

Hound the towns, and on most wells, is a little made soil of 
which the initial quality has been changed by constant and 
heavy manuring to good loam. Such soil is known locally 
as milk or c/as. Of the natural soils dark is a stiff clay, 
which cakes badly when it dries, and is difficult to work. If 
moderately affected by salt{>etre, it changes to rappar; if 
badly, to kalrasi, which is white with salt and very sterile. 

JJiam man is a thin layer of clay over sand. There are also 
numerous sub-divisions, distinguishable only by the farmers 
themselves, and caused mainl.v by the local drainage and 
water-supply. As the sand-hills of the Thai are approached, 
the proportion of sand in the soil increases, and a mixture of 
sand with a little clay is known as ruff. In the Thai itself 
most of the soil is sand, distinguished as bittei and sweet 
according to the quality of the water of the wells. These 
soils vary in productivity, but seldom detennine the crop 
.srown in them, which is dependent on the water-supply. 

Accordingly they have never been recognized in revenue 
work, and the soil classification which is based on irrigation 
is 11) barani, (2) chahi, (3) nahri, 14) sailab, (.5) abi, (6) 
chahi-nahri and (7) chahi-sailah . 

■ There are more elaborate combinations of irrigation, but 
they are accidental. The aim of the farmer is everywhere 
to grow crops as cheaply as possible, so, when he can, he 
matures his harvest with flood water either direct from 
the river, or distributed through the inundation canals. 

When, as usually happens for the winter crops, flood water 
is not available till the harvest ripens, he supplements it 
with water raised by lift. In the Thai, whither no flood 
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‘CHAPTER II, A. comes, crops have to be grown either with rain only (barant) 

or with well water (chahi). 

Aobioxjltitbe . 

Mnaafforgarh There is a very well-marked difference in the soils to 

Tahsil. the east and west of the central wedge of the Thai. The 

older lands on the side of the Chenab are a rich brown loam 
of great fertility. The sands and clays deposited by the 
Indus are the same a.« described for the Kot Adu Tahsil. 
Generally speaking, the change in soil is from unmixed sand 
in the centre of the tah.sil to clay in the west and to loam 
in the east till on the banks of either river new deposits of 
sand are again found. Throughout the tahsil, except among 
the sand-hills of the north and in the ver\' south beyond the 
end of the Chenab embankment, the soil is almost every- 
where infected with saltpetre. This will be dealt with under 
the side-heading “ TTater-logging.’* 


Alipur 

Tahsil. 


System of 
Cultivation in 
each Tahsil. 


The soils are classified as (11 rhohi, (21 nahri, (3) sailab, 
(4) rh-ahi-nah I i, (5) chnhi-wiJah, (6) obi and (7) barani. 

The soil of the tahsil is naturally poor in the Indus 
nverain and in many other parts which differs mainly be- 
cause of deposits froni the Indus River, the silt of which is 
sandy and infertile, in marked contrast to that of the Chenab. 
In the Chenab riverain alone is there any natural fertility, 
and that found elsewhere is almost entirely the result of 
human industry and heavy manuring. 

The systejo of call ivat ion is practically the same 
throughout the dislrici. The well is the unit of cultiyation 
and an example of the nbole 'vstem in use. The systems 
have been described in the assessment reports of the tahsils, 
and are as follows: — 


Leiah Tahsil. Pn 

■laihh land ploughings .“ire made when the flood water 
recedes, and of necesp^iity are in normal years few and 
hurried. In the best of such land wheat is sown, but gram, 
peas and barley are usually found more .suitable. The culti- 
vation of ch^ihi-sailnb lands is more careful and systematic 
than that of the naiJah. The date when ploughings begin 
varies with the seasonal differences in flood, but in the 
higher lands is in Reptember. Five ploughing,' are given to 
the wheat lands, and such manure as well cattle supply is 
spread on this land. After the ploughings the clods are 
crushed and the surface levelled by a light wooden roller, 
and the better cultivators prepare a tilth with the forked 
harrow which tbe worse use only for heaping up the 
boundaries made to divide the fields into plots convenient for 
well irrigation. The first crop in the ground is the turnip, 
sometimes .sown mixed with gram and barley, which are 
essential for the food of the well cattle in -Tanuary and 
February. These are .sown in some of the best-manured land 
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near tlie well cylinder. Vv'iieat and barley are sown in CHAPTEB II, A. 
October and early November always w’itb the drill. Wheat 
anti barley get from five to seven waterings according 
to the depth of the flood and the nature of the rainfall. 

The only winter and spring crops are a very small 
area of vegetables and tobacco grown near the town-.; a 
very little bad cane is, and long has been, grown in 
a few of the central villages, but in a good year its area is 
less than 100 awes. It is all of the thin variety, though 
near Leiah town about o acres of the thick pannua cane is 
gioivn foi 'wle in the ^weet-.shops. The barley and gram ripen 
in the first week of April ; the wheat is later, but the whole 
crop is oft' the giound by the end of the month. In late 
March and early .Vpril melons, tobacco and the summer 
fodders are sown, the latter often in land which has been 
under turnips, the former in small very heavily manured 
plots. Thieshing. which has to he hurried through to get 
the crop otf the floors before the floods rise, occupies May, 
after which there are further sowings of fodder, jowar and 
baji-ft: as the waters rise, the annual making and breaking of 
the danns, for which the times vary with the seasons, are 
carried out. The last of the .summer crops are cut by 
November: but, as most of them are grown for the use of 
the men and cattle w-orking the holding, there is no real 
season of harvest, and cuttings continue during the summer. 

Tile principal sumnier crops are jowar, hajra, tobacco, 
cotton and melons. The cultivation of the small area irrigat- 
e<l liv the inundation canal calls for no comment. The more 
or less controlled supply takes the place of flood, and permits 
the growth of a little rice. 


by manure. Leiah Thai, 
summer rain, and 


In the Thai the iila< e of flood is taken 
rionahinos are made after each fall of 
during them the flocks are folded for three months on the 
fields. No clod~<’rusher is needed. The w^heat and barley 
are sown broadcast in October and November, after which the 
field is hariow'ed ami divided into plots, which vary in size 
with the nature of the soil, but are often as small as 6 feet x 4 
feet. Amoni'- these nin the rai.sed water-channels carefully 
pla.stered inside with clav to prevent .seepage. Turnips are 
the first crop sown, usually in the best land near the well, 
thmigh, owing to heavy manuring, crops are far more level 
than in the Korhrhhi. and there is not mnch difference now 
between those of the outlying plots and those imar the well. 
The rahi crops are off the ground by the middle of April, 
before which time melons, tobacco and indeed moat of the 
kharif has already been sown in hand manured with the 
droppings scraped from the floors of the byres and fold.s. or 
purchased and brought to the ground on camel-hack. Most 
of the cultivation of the Thai is very lahorioxis and good. 
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CHAPTER II, A. though its apparent excellence is rather exaggerated by the 
natural absence of weeds, and the light easily-worked soil. 

Agbicolturk, much as from 80 to 120 pounds of wheat are sown to the 
acre as compared with from 60 to 80 in the Kaclichhi. In a 
year of good rainfall the crops ripen with only three water- 
ings from the well. In a year when the summer rains are 
good rain melons are sown on the sand-hills ; and, if there are 
some heary falls in September, the fields farthest from the 
wells in which irrigated crops are seldom cultivated are put 
under rape, or more rarely gram. In the northern and 
eastern Kidan the latter crop is also sown with the drill in 
the flat bottoms among the sand-hills, but this can only be 
done in a very favourable season. 

The lu. A natural feature with which the well-owner has to 

reckon is the lu, a hot wdnd which, in the Thai Kalan 
especially, very frequently dries up the rabi crops just as 
they are maturing, and blows with such force during August 
and September as to make it difficult to grow any kharif 
crops, except those designed merely for fodder. 

Kot Adu The 200 acres of rape in the Thai is the only crop grown 

solely with the scanty and precarious rainfall. Elsewhere 
the cultivation changes from sailah on the banks of the Indus 
through chaf>i-sailab , nahri and chahi-nahri to the unaided 
well cultivation of the Thai. It thus becomes more onerous 
and expensive from west to east, as is shown by the fact that 
in the Bet 79 per cent, of the cultivated land is held by 
tenants, in the pallia F)~, in the uahri Thai 47 and in the 
chain Thai only .31. Ivxcept in those parts of the riverain 
where the land is most insecure and the flood most secure, 
the accidents of the season are so incalculable throughout the 
tahsil that the unit of cultivation is everywhere the well, 
and on it the system is based, though the expenses of unaided 
well cultivation are too heavy and yields in the tahsil are too 
poor for chain cultivation to be profitable; and the working 
wells in the Thai are all held by shepherds, dealers in wool, 
camel-men and similar persons, who have for their other 
business to keep a well in work, and find it more profitable to 
Tise the manure, which they get free, in growing crops, than 
to import food. In the other circles the well exists as an 
insurance against bad seasons, but is used as little as possible, 
and the aim of the agricultiirisits of the tahsil is to grow the 
maximum of the most valuable crops which the nature of the 
soil allows with the least possible use of the well, and the 
greatest of the very uncertain j-ainfall and flood or canal 
supply. The year begins with the very heavv floods of 
Auguist and September; when these dry. the land is ploughed 
for the winter harvest. In the dampest depressions there is 
only time for one ploxighing, and peas or lentils are sown. 

In the drier lands from three to five ploughings are made. 
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and wlieat, bailey uiid turnips are sown. When the land CHAPTEB II, A. 
has been under hood from the main river, these crops will 
lijien Avithout other irrigation if the winter rains are 
moderately good and timely. This is the sailab eultivation of 
the tahsil. When the hood is from creeks or canals, it is 
Jess deep than that of the main stream, and has to be supple- 
mented AA'ith water lifted from the creeks or wells. This is 
the chahi-sailnb, chahi-ncihri and ahi eultivation. When by 
the end of April the winter crops have been removed from 
the land, so soon as the canals open, bajra and fodder are 
soun. and in the eastern imhha and nahri Thai, where alone 
the soil is clean enough for their growth, indigo, cotton and 
melons. In the cJiahi-!<ailab tract, wherever the land is 
sufficiently high to escape all but the highest floods, hut yet 
low enough to get moisture by percolation, <oin* bajra and 
fodder are sown. In June, when the canal supply increases, 
rice is planted. So soon as it is cut, the land is ploughed once, 
and gram sown in the stubble. This is the nahri cultivation 
■of the tahsil. In a normal year wheat, barley, turnips and 
vegetables get five waterings from the well between November 
and April, and the early fodder of the summer may get one 
watering; there is no water from the well to spare for the 
other crops. Though no dung is burnt for fuel, the available 
manure is only sufficient for the annual manuring of all the 
vegetables and tobacco, and of about half the well-irrigated 
"wheat, barley and turnips. Sailab and nahri crops get no 
manure. 

A summary of the manner in which the water-supply is 
■employed is this — 

tl) all kharif crops are nahri or very seldom sailab; 

(2) all peas and gram are nahri or sailab: aad 

(J) all vegetables, gardens and turnips are chahi-sailab, 
ahi oi rhahi-nahri , as are all wheat and barley, 

AA'ith the exception of tho.se grown rvith flood alone 
on the banks of the Indus. Very rarely, if a canal 
is kept running unu.sually late and the rainfall is 
verv favourable, the wells are not brought into use, 
and there is a little wheat which is classified as 
nahri: but this is an accident, and normatlA- none 
can I'e nrown at anA" distam-e from the liA-er nr 
creeks without the aid of aa'cII water. 


In the chahi cultivation of the Thai circles the year Kot Adu Thai. 
Xegins Avitli the folding of the flocks on the fields in the 
months of .IuIa'. Augmst and September. After each fall of 
■rain the land is ploughed, and the winter sowings are made 
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OHAPTEK li, A. ill October, liieae are broadcast, unlike those of the canal 

lauds and Bet, where all sowings are made with the drill, 

Aobicultuue. except tiiose of peas ami gi’am, which are often broadcast, 
and those ot such crojis as cotton ami i ice, of ’ivhich the 
seeds or .seeJlings are dibbled in separately. The clod- 
cru.sher used by the better cultivators in the other ciicles is 
not needed in the light soils of the Thai. After sowing has 
been finished the Held is hai rowed and divided into plots for 
well irrigation. On account oi the sandy soil tlie plots are 
very small, sometimes only 4 teeixti feet, but varying in size 
with the capacity ot the soil to retain moisture. The distribu- 
tion of the water is made with far greater care than in the 
other circles : it is led through channels carefully plastered 
with clay to prevent seepage, and great pains are taken to 
secure an equable and moderate How. The sandy soil needs 
less water than the stitt'er clays near the river; and, it there 
are two fair falls of rain, three watering.s from the wells 
mature the crop, which is hai vested in April. In late March 
and early April manure is carried Horn the folds and cattle- 
sheds to the fields which are not under rabi crops, and the 
kharif is sown. Owing to the heat of the Thai, this is of 
necessity a small harvest, but etforts are made to grow enough 
bajm and fodder for the men and cattle who are needed on 
the well for the ploughings ot the winter crop. A very lit tie- 
cotton is also grown in small plots. 


Musaffargarb system of cultivation is that of the rest ot the district, 

TahaiL though the general standard is rather higher than in the 

other tahsils. In the riverain lands, so soon as the soil dries- 
sufficientiy for the plough to run, wheat is sown in the higher 
lands. In the lower, where moisture is excessive and the 
caked surface can only be broken into large clods by a single 
ploughing, peas, gram and more rarely barley are grown. 
The latter crops are all sailab, as also on the Indun west of 
the Ghuttu is much of the wheat. On the Chenah, in a year 
of good flood and rainfall, most of the wheat is sailab, but it 
is all protected Ly wells, and sometimes the whole crop is 
chahi-sailab . In the highest lands jowar, ma>h,^ til and a 
little cotton and bajra are grown on flood water, but there 
can be little sailab kharif, and what there is is very in- 
secure. In the canal lands the first of the water is used for 
indigo, early fodder and the cane which has been planted 
with well water. As the supply improves, rice is planted out 
and cotton and bajra are sown. In late July, when the 
maximum canal supply is supplemented by the summer rains, 
the wheat ploughings begin, and are continued till Septem- 
ber. In that month the rice is cut, a hurried ploughing is 
given to the land and gram or peas are sown in the stubble. 
The wheat sowings begin in October, and should be finished 
by the first week in Hovember, after which the plough cattle 
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are used on the moIK. The wheat i-. ( ut by tile end oi April; CHAPTER II, 
the Iiarlev. uiaiii and pea'> bv the middle ot that mouth. 

A0B10OT.TUM, 

The apriciiltuial operation^ ot the year begin at the end Alipur 
of April or eaily in .Uay with the melting of the snow in Tahsil. 
the hills. The river rises, though not to its full height, and 
the eanals begin to How with a low supply. Indigo, rice 
seedlings and a little fodder are sown. The cane which was 
planted in February with well water also receives canal 
irrigation. In .Tiily the mon-^oou bursts in the hills, and the 
canals run widi fnl] supply: rice is tiaiisplanted, and cotton, 
hajro and “ otl eis " aie sown. In Augu.st, when the canah; 
continue to How with full supply, the wheat and cane plough- 
ings begin. As tlie summer croj's need as much water in 
this month as they did in .Tuly. and as water is also needed 
for the winter plouyhings, it follows that, unle.ss the August 
canal supply be augmented by rain, some of the sown area 
will have to be abandoned; and, in fact, the better the July 
supjily, the larger will be the failed area unless the August 
rains aie good. .\bou( the middle of September the river falls 
rapidly, and the canal supply ceases. 

The harvesting of the summer crop, dependent on an 
uncertain canal supply suiipleineuted by capricious rainfall, is 
obviously a gamble. 

In October and early November the winter sowings are- 
made ; wheat on the land.s near the wells, and gram and 
fodder in the stubble of the rice. The area of these sowings 
is determined by the summer rain and canal supply; and, 
when these have been good, is wider than can be matured by 
well water alone without the aid ot winter rains. Little will 
be shown in the crop returns as failed since the farmer, hope- 
ful to the last, refuses to abandon any of his wheat, and takes 
a short yield from a large area in preference to a heavy one 
from a small area efficiently watered. The winter harvest is 
as much of a gamble as the summer one, though, as the 
fluctuations are of yield, rather than of area, there is no 
record of its uncertainty. In both harvests the area is con- 
trolled by canal .supply, the yield by the rain. 

The general practice is to divide each estate into two oh 

parts. In one part kharif crops are sown, in. the. other rabi. Crops and 
The following year kharif crops are sown in last year’s rabi Fallows, 
half, and rabi crops in la^t year’s bbarif half. This alter- 
nation ,i.5 called dupor. There are exceptions to this rule, 
e.specially in the richer lands and where manure is abundant. 

In sugarcane lands the rotation is generally turnips, sugar- 
cane, indigo and wheat. These lands are always under 
erop, and the strength of the soil is maintained by heavy 
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•CHAFTBB LL A. niamiriiig. Wheat and barley are believed to do well after 

indigo and rice and peas or gram are generally raised ofi 

AGMcntTOKE rice-fields. Wheat, cctton fir melons thrive after sugar- 

cane. Joirar, bajrn, moth, mung and mash do well after 
wheat and barley. The fi^’e kharif crops ,inst mentioned 
are usually the end of a series of crops. After any of them 
the soil is considered to be exhausted, and to re |uire renewal 
by manure and constant ploughing. The people appreciate 
repeated jdoughings as a restorative. Their expression is that 
the mouth of the soil is opened by the ploughs, and attracts the 
sun and moon. In the richer parts the land is never allowed 
to lie fallow. Where manure is scarce, land is cultivated 
every alternate year. The soil called dramman, which is 
easily exhausted, is sometimes allowed two or three years’ 
rest between every two crops. All rules of rotation and 
fallows are liable to be broken if the canal-running season 
IS prolonged. Like inundation water, canal water is so ricK 
in silt that it maunros, as well as irrigates. 

In the Thai, on those wells which have a good supply of 
manure, about one-quarter of the cultivated area is left 
fallow and the kharif is planted in different fields every year. 
The usual rotation is wheat or barley, wheat, turnips, fallow, 
kharif. wheat, wheat. In the western Thai, where in places 
there is no "razing for fl.ockis. so that sheep never come and 
manure is lacking, much longer fallows are given, and 
usually half the holding is not sown every year. 

In the canal estates indigo and most of the cotton are 
sown in outlying sandy fields where nothing else is grown, 
except occasionally motK and other snmmer fodders. Tn!lig«^ 
which often does better the second year, almost always, ana 
cotton sometimes, remain two years in the land, Sn'd give 
a second crop. "Rice, except the latc.st sown which' is not 
off the land in time, is almost invariably followed by prram, 
an-'^ this rotation continues indefinitely. 

In rhahi-soiJnh and i^hahi-nahri lands wheat, fallow, 
wheat, fallow is the rotation, except in the most heavily- 
manured fields near the wells, where a little cotton, hajm 
nr snmmer fodders are sown, and there is only a fallow every 
fourth harvest. 

In snilnh land there is no rotation, and the crops sown 
dcnond on the nature of the flood. 

■Maniur^B. T'he alluvial traef is never manured. The deposit re- 

news its strength. In onlv one case is inundation Enrtful: 

<ha: IS, when the flood deposits its silt on the land nea^'est 
the jiver-Iiunk. and it finds its wav inland, flows over land 
impregnated with .«alt, which it imbihes. When in this state. 
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ii i;. called Lula ijuiii. In the reiuaiuder of the ‘listriot U 

the ii^e of manure is general. The manures in use are — 

a) farmyard manure; Aowcultum. 

{2) indigo refuse called valhj 
0) green manuring or sabz khad; 

(4) clay from the canal spoil banks ; and 
(0) sand from the Thai sand-hills. 

The two last are known as panu. Manure is applied by 
being worked into the soil. Cattle are tied in lines called 
dhara. Sheep and goats are penned on it. In the fThal 
a fee of grain will procure the services of a score of goats 
and sheep for a long winter night. The fee is called ahali. 

The dung of sheep and goats is better than that of cattle, 
but even that of camels, though full of deleterious salts, is 
used when none other is obtainable in places in the Thai. 

The dung of the powindah camels is preferred. Manure is 
sometimes pulverized and applied by top-dressing to growing 
crops. In this state it is called chhana. It is also applied 
by haudiuls to young plants. The name for this is chungi 
devan. Green manuring or sabz khad has been introduced 
on a small scale recently. Guam, san or other such crops 
are gro^^•n during the summer and ploughed in as soon as 
they come into flowei'. Poor soils wanting in organic 
matter are enriched by green manuring. 

Of veater-logging there are two stages ; if the summet Water-logging, 
water-table rises above a certain height, and in the Kot Adu 
Tahsil it is often so high that the water gushes out of the 
wells, the land becomes very harsh and sour; cane, cotton, 
indigo and tobacco cannot be grown on it, and only indiffer- 
ent v.^heat; rice, on the other hand, does excellently, especially 
if followed by gram to sweeten the soil. This cropping, 
however, with the heavy watering which it entails, augments 
the evil, and ultim.ately, as can be seen in some of the 
estates where water-logging is worst, the land goes out of 
cultivation altogether. [Water-logging destroys mango trees, 
which slowly wither from the top if standing in water- 
logged land ; when very bad, it rots the roots of the date- 
palms. 

If water-logging continues for a nuinber of years, m 
ceriain conditions it causes the salts, which, as the brackish 
water in the wells shows, everywhere underlie or are mixed 
with the soil, to rise to the surface. There they cake and 
form a white crust whi ch turns to an impalpable dust when 
subjected to friction. Where these deposits' are worst, no 
plant of any kind will grow in them; as'the infection decrease*, 
the vegetation passes in succession from tamarisk scrub to 
rough grass, bad rice, good rice Snd indiffereirf '#Heat 
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CHAPTEE II A. barley. Saltpetre is worst in places where surface 

’ water stands under the sand-hills of the Thai and in the 

AGRicuLTtTRE. great depression near Sanawan and Grurmani, but both it 
and water-logging vary in degree and in area from year to 
year according to the rainfall and flood, and it is diflficult 
to define their limits. As, however, wouM lie expected from 
the canal supply, they have certainly increased since settle- 
ment, when white saltpetre was found in certain estates near 
the embankment and in the depression. It has now spread 
outwards from the depression about two miles to the north 
and a mile to the east, where it is .very bad in the western 
parts of some of the estates of the nahri Thai of the, Kot Adu 
Tahsil ; it is also continuous along the Sanawan embankment 
to the northern boundary of the tahsil. South of the depres- 
sion, where the canals, as a rule, run below tl:e ground-level, 
salt-retre is had only in the strip of country between +he outer 
s.and-hills of the Thai and the railway embankment near 
Mahmud Eot. It is also bad between MuzafFargarh and 
Kohillanwali , and north and south-west of Alipur town. 

Where water-logging is worst, the population is station- 
ary or has decreased slightly. Its stamina, physique and- 
energv are sapped by fevers and diseases of the kidnevs. which 
are the cause of the listlessness inevitable in people living 
in such conditions. This listlessness has been blamed as 
one cause of water-logging, though this is putting the cart 
before the horse. The zamindar is really helpless in the 
matter. 

The foma near Sanawan was so bad at one time that the 
tahsil was transferred to Kot Adu. There has been an im- 
provement in recent years as certain branches of the canals 
hare been closed in the course of remodelling. 

Wells. Throughout the district no profitable cultivation is pos- 

sible without the aid of a well, except in the narrow strips 
of country on either river where floods are so deep that saildb 
rabi corps can be grown. In the Thai, where there is unaided 
well cultivation, the profits are on most wells derived not 
so much from the crops as from the flocks and herds which 
belong to the owners of the well. On the extreme west of 
the Thai near the railway line and the small towns there are 
a few wells mostly belonging to Hindus where tobacco and 
vegetable.s are grown intensively at a great profit, hnt on the 
Thai as a whole the wells are worked, in the first instance, 
not for the crops, hut to water the beasts; and. if there is 
murrain and the .flocks die, the wells automatically close 
down. In the Thai an increase in working wells meSne an 
increase in sheep, and is an indication of prosperity. 

Agriculturally illie most important parts of the district 
are those in which the system of cultivation is chahi-ndhri or 
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chahi-sailah, that is to saj’, where the sowings of both harvests 
.are made with flood water, and the wheat, which is by far 
the most important crop, usually between 60 and 60 per cent, 
of the total cropped area, is matm-ed by well water. In 
these areas a well is a form of insurance ; it is never used 
more often than is necessary; and when the floods have been 
unusually good, and the winter rains unusually plentiful and 
timely, the well, particularly on the richer Chenab side of the 
district, is sometimes not worked, or a single well waters an 
area in which, if the season be bad, three or four wells are 
brought into use. Prom this method of cultivation it follows 
that an increase in the number of wells is not in itself a proof 
of prosperity since wells may be sunk not only to utilize a 
previously wasted flood supply, but also to supplement a fail- 
ing flood supply, in which latter case the farmer gets ths 
same crops as he did before, but has his profits reduced by 
the cost of sinking and working more wells. In the northern 
Leiah riverain thje river is setting to the west, and the country- 
side has been cleared of the heavy growth of poplar and 
elephant grass which used to < over it. The floods on the whole 
are not as high as of old, and run more tjuickly off the 
denuded ground ; in this tract the number of wells has been 
greatly increased without any profit to the cultivator. 
Further south in Kot Adu many new wells have been sunk to 
help the plentiful irrigation from the Kot Sultan and Maghas- 
san, and here the increase in wells is an indication of the 
growing prosperity of the tahsil. Further south in Muzaf^r- 
garh nearly all the new wells are a proof of the deterioration 
of supply from the Chenab and the Ufaggi. There has been a 
moderate increase in the Indus riverain, which is more pro- 
tected and better ihan it was at settlement ; '.n the north ni 
Alipur an increa.se in wells has been made to meet a decreas- 
ed canal supply, while in the south of the tahsil there has been 
.a large increase along the Sulemans where development has 
been "good since settlement. Below is a table showing tho 


CHAPTER n, 
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(JHAPTEE II, A. ntunber of wells, thoiigli without local knowledge it is niis- 
leading: — 

ASUOUnTUBE. — — " ■ ' ■ " ' - 


Name of Tahsil. 

Detail of 
Well. 

AV£BA0£ fob 
SELECTED PEEIOD OF 

YEABS. 

Actuals, 

1903-04. 

Actuals, 

1923-26, 

Settle- 

ment. 

Now, 

Ii^h 

In nse 

Fit for use . . 

3,826 

161 

5,688 

246 

4,316 

335 

6,089 

717 


Total 

3,987 

5,934 

4,651 

6,806 

Kot Adti 

In use 

Fit for use . . 

4,049 

389 

4,680 

738 

4,195 

471 

5,095 

870 


Total 

4,438 

5,418 

4,666 

5,965 

KnzaSoigaTli , . 

In use 

Fit for use . . 

3,633 

409 

6,414 

691 

5,930 

391 

6,567 

980 


Total 

6,042 

7,105 

6,321 

7,647 

Alipar 

In use 

Fit for use . . 

2,757 

1,539 

4,415 

1,294 

3,569 

1,173 

4,650 

1,603 


Total 

4,296 

6,709 

4,732 

6,168 

Total 

In use 

Fit for use . . 

16,266 

2,498 

21,197 

2,969 

18,000 

2,370 

22.401 

4,070 


Total ... 1 

18,763 

24,166 

20,370 

26,471 


Obviously any form of assessment of revenue wbicli 
places the burden on the well itself, and not on the crops 
irrigated from it, is to be avoided in so much as, the worse 
the season, the more wells are worked ; and, generallj'^ speak- 
ing, the less profitable is the crop. 

Kinds of Wells. 'Wells are of two kinds : those lined with masonry (paJcka 

khvh), and those lined with either logs or wattles, which' 
are called kharoras. A well lined with logs is called ghat 
da kharora, a well lined with wattles is called lai da kharora 
because the wattles are made from the lai bush {Tamari^ 
(lio'ica). iSo wells are unlined. The soil is so fine that 
unlined wells cannot be made. The wells are all worked by 
the Persian-wheel. A well lined with masonry costs from 
Rs. 300 to as much as Rs. 1,800 in the northern Thai ; except 
when a well is sunk by contract for a Hindu or a rich Muham- 
madan, most of the manual work is done by the owner him- 
self and his relations and hired men. Often there is an 
ndhajpi agreement with another person who sinks the 
well at his own expense and in return is given a share, usually 
Jrd, in the land irrigated from the well. 
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The expenses for irells are 'dealt with in section B of this CHAPTER II, A, 
chapter. ’ 

To cultivate a small holding, say of 15 acres, two yoke of Agbicultum. 
oxen are required. The well roiies and pots require frequent 
renewal. The other implements would be one or two ploughs, a™d ^^^ianoes., 
one or two yoke.s (panjalt), a drill (nali), one or two rakes 
(jandra)^ a wooden rolleii (malha or mekra). a mattock Oiohi), 


a smaller kind of mattock (wahola). a sickle (datri), an axe 
{kvhari) and a pitchfork (trangal). 


The table below taken from the recent settlement report Maturedand 
shows the changes in cultivation caused since settlement 
by the change in the management of the canals and the 
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•DHAPTBB n, A. The increaae in chahi, both in cultivated area and in 

. cropped, is proof of the great prosperity of the Thai. 

Aobiototvbb. ^ l- r j 

Chahi-nahri and nahri land must be taken together 
since their cultivation is interdependent. At settlement 
their total area was 301,927 acres, out of which 287,913 
were matured, nahri standing to chahi-nahri in the propor- 
tion of 15 to 13. There are now 345,.616 acres of cultivation, 
but only 239,475 of matured crops, chahi-nahri stand 
to nahri in the proportion of 11 to 12 matured and 2 to 1 
cultivated. The area under the plough has increased, as has 
that to which well irrigation is given, but the matured crops 
are less ; on the whole, the increase in wells has not been 
sufficient to balance the less secure canal supply. 

The fact that wells can never be a substitute for floods 
is shown also in the classes chahi-sailah and sailab; at settle- 
ment these totalled 299,062 acres, chahi-sailab being to sailab 
in the propoition of 3 to 7 ; the matured area was 242,128, 
in the proportion of chahi-sailab 1, sailab 2. The cultivated 
area is now 282,383 acres, chahi-sailab standing to sailab as 
5 to 9; the matured area is 204,916, and the proportion of 
chahi-sailab to sailab 2 to 3. A large number of new weFs has 
been sunk along the Chenab riverain and the Leiah-JIuzaffar- 
garh Indus circles; but, since less water now passes down the 
Chenab and the Indus is swinging to the west, the matured 
area of both classes is 15 per cent, less than it was at 
settlement, although a greater proportion of the whole recoives 
irrigation from wells. 

The decrease in the abi clas.ses is due to the same reasons 
as that in the sailab. 

The great iucrea.se in the barpni is accounted for by the 
spread of gram cultivation in the northern Leiah Thai. 


Chopping. 


The cropping of tlm district as a whole shows very little 
variation, though the figures as they stand are misleading. 
The table below, fiom the recent settlement report, showa 
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the percentaces of the total nvjtured area occupied by the CHAPTEB II, A. 

various crops ; — 

Aoricuitobb, 

Crop. 


Rice 
Jowar 
Bajra 
Cotton 
Indigo 
Til . . 

Total Kharif 

Wheat 
Barley 
Gram 
Peas 

Oilseedn , . . . . . 3 2 - 

Turnips . . , . . . 10 5 

Total Rabi . . 78 80 

Rice, which used to be found in small quantities 
throughout the canal areas, is now little grown, except in the 
Kot Adu Tahsil, where, followed by gram, it has replaced 
cotton and wheat. Cotton of the worst drought-resisting 
native varieties has taken the place of rice in the south of 
Muzaffargarh and the north of Alipur, and is the crop which 
j.s o'eiierallv' grown instead of indigo, of which there was a 
short-lived boom during the war; normally, however, indigo 
is dead — killed by the competition of synthetic dyes — except 
in a few jilaces on the edge of the Thai and in a sandy_ bed 
of the Indus which crosses the Alipur Tahsil, where it is 
the only crop which can be grown, l^heat has increased by 
4 per cent, principally in the area where nahri ani sailab 
cultivation has changed to chahi-nahri and chahi-sailab , and 
also in the new wells on the Thai, where it is the staple crop 
and usually about 80 per cent, of the matured area. The 
decrease in turnips is very remarkable; the area under them 
at settlement was too large, but ia places, particularly m thA 
Leiah riverain, not enough are now grown, and tha cattle are 
underfed during the early winter. 
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Indigo. 


Muzaffargabh Disthict. ] [Part A. 

A. As a inile, the cultivator in Muzaffargarh cannot select 
such crops as promise the best return, but is controlled in his 
choice by his water-supply. Indigo was his best crop, and 
this he has lost. 

Cotton is grown on a very small scale in the district, and 
mostly in the central tract or near the wells. In no circle has 
American cotton yet been successfully grown, and the local 
variety is distinguished rather for its hardness than for its 
yield. Most cultivators try to grow enough cotton for 
the rough homespun, which is the almost universal wear, 
but there is little grown commercially. The land is pre- 
pared in February and March. Five to seven ploughings are 
given, and the clod-crusher is dragged over the ground after 
each ploughing. The seed is prepared by being rubbed in 
cowdung and then dried. The sowing usually starts at 
the end of April and continues as late as the niidille ot •Tune, 
the full swing being when the intindation canals have .started 
to dow. Early .sowings, however, are taken up on the wells, 
but on a restricted area only. The seed is .sown broadcast 
or drilled, and the land is divided into beds of .suitable size 
for irrigation. Two waterings are then given at short inter- 
vals. When the yotmg plants are about two feet liigh. a 
plough is driven lightly among them to loosen the 'oil. Tlie 
cotton ripens at the end of .September, and picking goes on 
from then till December. Cotton is picked by women every 
eighth day, Their .share is called hlwnji. Four to eight 
seers of seed ore sown to the acre. The yield per acre in 
normal year.s averages four to five maimds. The enemies of 
the cotton crop are vnda, a blight that begins at the stem 
and spreads over the plant, the .soil becoming water-logged 
(soma), and a red worm that attacks the cotton in the pod. 
The holl-worm does much damage in bad years. The white 
fly, recently discovered, also does some damage. 

Indigo grow.s in the richest soil, as well as on light 
sandy lands. It was one of the favourite crops, but un- 
fortunately it has now decreased. It is a difficult crop, 
requiring a clean .soil, and is not tolehant of saltnetie : it 
also requires a more ample water-supply than can be given 
from a well. The spread of water-logging has affected it. 
.Another cause has been the decline in price due to the com- 
petition of (rerman synthetic dyes, hut this has not been 
the main cau.se. It is a delicate crop, and is likelv to attack 
by a multitude of in.sect pests. The land is prepared in 
February and March, and the .seed is sown from the 15th' 
March to the 15th May. Indigo is u.suallv sown evei v year, but 
it is possible to get crops for three years off the same nlants. 
Indigo is ready for cutting from the 16th July to the 15tE Sep- 
tember. It is in its prime when it has been from 12 to l.'i dav= 
in flower. If the flowers fade and become yellow before it 
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is nit, the rmtturii will he .small. It is cut in the morning CHAPTER II, A,- 

and carried in bundles to the v.ats, where it remains till the . ' 

afternoon. Then the churner (vilora) comes and puts the gsicultrbb. 

indigo into the vats, and weights it down with heavy logs 

of wood. Water is turned on, and the vats are filled Iwo- 

thirds full. The vats are in sets of three : two large and one 

small. A set of vats is called ai jori, and a number of sets 

together a hharlta or akharha. When one watch of the 

night remains, the indigo has been sufficiently steeped. The 

chnmer takes out the plants, and, with a churning-stick 

called madhanij churns the water for about two hours. The 

--ediment is allowed to sink to the bottom of the vat, and the 

water is run off. The sediment is then placed in the small 

vat, and is allowed to .settle again. Then the water is run 

off a second time. The sediment is removed, and made into 

cakes called ffiti, and di ied. At each churning a pair of vats 

produces from 11 to 3 seers of indigo. The preparation of the 

indigo is most carelesslj- done, with the result that the value 

nf it is diminished. If indigo is grown for seed, it ripens 

in ?fovember and December. Sixteen 'Cers of seed are sown 

io the acre. The stalks and leaves, after being taken nut of 

the vats, afe railed ro/7), and form a valuable manure. 

Jou'ar is sown for fodder in Mareli and April, and for 
grain in July and August, but in tlie Thai a second sowing is 
made for fodder in Tuly. The grain ripens in October, and, 
while ri)ieniiig. is protected. A inaund of seed is sown to the 
acre. It is not often allowed to ripen, but is cut for fodder. 

Bajra is a crop grown in places entirely by the poor Baira. 
man for his own consnmption, gnd is badly needed in tire 
autumn, when the purchase of wheat for sowing has forced 
up the price beyond tbe reatb of tbe poor. Tbe ears of the 
standing ho jin ii])en at different times, and tbe practice is 
for tbe women to cut daily such as are ripe for that day’s 
food. Bajra is sown from the 15th July to tbe 15th August. 

It is protected while ripening like jownr. The stalks of 
hajra iire never cut and stored for fodder like jowar, hut are 
left standing for the cattle to eat, and srreat waste is the 
result. The best is that sown in the heavily-manured lands 
near the towns after tobacco, or after wheat which has been 
cut when green for fodder. 

Tiico is sown from the 15th Anril to the 15th May in Rice, 
nurseries, which are manured a hand-breadth deep with ashes 
or finely pulverized luaiiure (pah), and which are very care- ^ 
fully washed and weeded till the seedlings grow about eight 
inches high, which they become in a month. The seedlings 
called hiinm are planted out at a distance of a hath (foot 
and a half) from one another in well-prepared land in which 
water is standing. This water is allowed to dry up once, 
lint after that the plants are kept submerged. Rice requires 
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CHAPTER II, A. a regular supply of fresh water every ten days, which can- 
not be guaranteed to it from flood. It is one of the few 
eu roKB. crop,} which is carefully weeded. It ripens froii) x\ugust to 
October. The grain is extracted by the .sheaves being beaten 
against- a log or bank of prepared clay. A little begarni 
is grown on the Chenab canals, but most of that grown is the 
usual coarse red-husked variety of the district. 

Sugarcane. Sugarcane is grown in every part of the di.strict, except 

the Thai and the inundated tracts; but, as it requires capital 
and abundant manure, it is mostly found in the neighbour- 
hood of towns. 'The .selection of land is generally made from 
fields which have just borne wheat. Beginning from Jrfay, 
the land is ploughed from four to five time.s during the 
summer. After each ploughing the land is rolled and level- 
led. It is then heavily manured. Between September and 
January a crop of turnips is taken off the land. The local 
theory is that turnips do not exhaust the land. The truth is 
th.at ‘resh uurotted manure i.s used, which requires the extra 
handling and watering caused by rai.sing a crop of turnips 
to make it sufficiently decomposed to be beneficial for sugar- 
cane. After the turnips have been removed, the land is 
ploughed eight times more and rolled. The sugarcane is 
then sown in February and March. Cane.s for seed are stored 
in mounds covered with earth called tig. The.se are opened, 
and the canes are cut into piece.s, with one or two knots in 
each. A ])lough, which has a brick fastened across the sole 
to make a furrow, is driven ihroitgh the ground. A man 
follows, who places the pieces of sugarcane continuously in 
the furrow, presses them down with his feet and covers them 
with earth. Then a log of wood ghial is dragged over the 
field. After planting, the only care which sugarcane requires 
is constant watering and hoeing. Two hoeings are considered 
sufficient. Sugarcane is cut and crushed from the end 
of November to the end of January. The double-roller 
ivooden crusher is still u.sed in places, although it has been 
replaced generally by the iron crnsher. The varieties of 
sugarcane grown are moslly kaiisor, kahu and katha. 
Ponda, the chewing cane, is grown to a very limited extent. 
The Agricultural Department has recently introduced 
Coimbatore varieties, like Co. 205, Co. 210, etc. 


Moth. Moth is grown only on canal-irrigated lands, especially 

in the Thai, and is nearly alwa.ys u.sed for fodder, though 
.seldom fed to well bullocks. If intended for grain, moth is 
• sown in June and July; if for fodder, it is sown in August. 
A single ploughing is considered enough for moth. 

Til is sown in August chiefly on sadah lands; on the 
Chenab much of the crop is very fine. One, or at most two, 
ploughings are considered enough. Til ripens in November. 
The crop will thrive on any soil, except shot or retU, 
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but is a <1alic;ate crop, ea.siJy domaged by both an excess and A. 

a deficiency of flood; and, since its stalks are useless for asrkstotwm 
foddeP. is seldom grown if any other crop can be cultivated. 

Wheat is everywhere the great crop, and many of the Crops 
others are grown only to feed the men and beasts who are ^ ’ 

needed for its cultivation. The chief varieties are a red 
bearded kind, and a white beardless, of which the latter is the 
better- The Thai wheat is the best in the district. The land 
is ploughed from five to seven times. On the banks of the 
rivers, if the alluvial deposit be friable and soft, one or two 
plougbings are considered enough. The fifteenth of Katik, 
which coiTesponds to the end of October, is the day for be- 
ginning to sow wheat, and sowing should be over by the 
fifteenth of Manghir, or the end of November, though, in 
practice, it continues throughout December- The seed is 
sown broadcast (chhatta) or drilled (nalt). Fields are plough- 
ed after being watered (rauni); and, if they do net dry up 
till the sowing, seed is scattered and the land ploughed and 
rolled. It is not watered till the sprouts are out of the ground. 

This is called pnl^ha chhoffa. But, if the moisture dries up 
before sowing, the fields are watered after scattering the seed. 

This is called hir chhatf. On alluvial lands and other heavy 
soil seed is sown with the drill when there is moisture in the 
land, and then the field is not watered until the sprouts am 
out- But, when the land has no moisture, the method of Ttur 
chhatf. is adopted. Sowing with the drill is supposed to he 
surer and more productive. 

The essentials for a good crop of wheat are popularly 
considered to be — 

('ll .sowing in Katik: 

(2) watering in Poh ; 

(31 top-di'essijig in Manghir; and 
(4) good seed. 

Wheat is watered from three to nine times. The num- 
ber of waterings depends on tbe kind of soil and on the 
weather. Green wheat i.s largely used for fodder, and, while 
tbe grains are tender, the ears are roasted and eaten by 
people. Wheat i.s liable to be attacked by the following dis- 
eases or blights : — 

Dhanah . — In March and April the grains shrivel up 
and become curved and black. This is also known 
locally as mamni. This results in a calamity^ 
and the introduction of gall-free seed alone can 
prevent it- The Agricultural Department has 
made a start by introducing an improved type of 
seed free from the ear-cockle galls, hut on account 
of ignorance and lazy habits the people are very 
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slow to profit liy it. Proparjanda is, however, 
heinf? done hy the agricultural staff posted in tEe 
district to effect some change, and demonstration 
plots of gall-free and infested seed are made on 
the zamindars’ own lands to show what is possi- 
hle in this line; 


Kani. or smut. — Hie grains hertune Idack, and turn 
to a substance like ash ; 


Tfotfi, literally redness. — The whole plant lipcoines 
yellow and shrivelled. Tt is said to he caxised hy 
extreme cold : and 


Jliallrt, a hot westerly wind that scorches the crop. 

The weeds noxious to wheat are hhvJcal . jaudal. jairanh 
or camel-thorn, and the thistles called IpIiii and 1‘andiari. The 
day for heginninir to reap wheat is the first of Baisakh. ahout 
the 12th April. TTarvestina' opei’ations. liowever. begin a week 
or ten dar’s earlier in the Thai and a week later in the riverain 
trapts. Each day’s reaping is cariied in the evening to the 
threshing-floor and is trodden out hy oxen tied to a stake in 
the centre. The action of the oxen is helped hy a heavy log 
called phalla heing dragged hy them as they move round. 
The cultivators rarely winnow their own wheat. The Agri- 
cultural Department has introduced S-A and Pli. 11 bearded 
varieties of wheat, which are heing successfully grown in the 
district. The zamindars of the riverain tract seem to prefer 
these types as little damage is done to them hy pigs and other 
animals. 

The cultivation of barley closely resembles that of wheat. 
When not grown for fodder, it is a poor man’s crop culti- 
vated hv those who cannot afford to plant wheat. Tn the 
south of the district a large-eared purple-grained species is 
gi-own whifh is called h>d<irjav- This is a different plant 
from the indarimi of Stewart’s “Panjah Plants.” Tt is grown 
as a delicacy, and is chiefly u-efl for parching. 

Peas. Peas are sown on fiiiJai) land in October and jSToveniher. 

where moisture is excessive for the eultivation of wheat. One 
or two ploughings are considered enough. They are used a.s 
fodder, and the green pods are roasted and eaten. When 
l ipe, thev are used for d/il, or ground and made into bread. 


Gram. The gram grown is almost invariahlv of the kind witE 

pink flowers; a white-flowered variety is reputed to give a' 
larger and sv.eeter grain, hut to he more delicate, and is sel- 
dom grown. The crop is either sown broadcast in the rice 
stiihhle after a single ploughing or with the drill in sdilaB 
land. Tt is a delicate crop, and suffers from insect peats and 
the efferts of drought, hail, frost and exoessive rain. Tt is, when 
grown after rice, less tolerant of saltpetre than the former 
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crop. Aorinall_\, it is uevei given well watei . Soiiietiiues CHAPTER II, A.. 

mustard is grown with the gram, and the protection thus 

given improves the yield. It is sown during October. The Ac.ricvltveb. 
young leaves are eaten as a vegetable. One or two ploughings 
are sulKcieut. Oram ripens in April. The pods are roasted 
and eaten. Very little is sown on wells and in the Thai on 
baJ'uni land. 

Turnips are sown to prepare the land for a kharif crop. 'i’„rnips 
The seed is sown in September, and the turnips are ripe in 
January. Thej’ are mostly used as fodder, and ripen just in 
time to relieve the failing stocks of other kinds of fodder. 

The leaves, stalks and roots are eaten as a vegetable, and the 
root is cut in pieces and dried for summer use. Trom the 
seeds is extracted a bitter oil. 

Ussun is a plant of the Brassica family, slightly different I'xsun. 
from the taramira of the Punjab (Brassica eruca or Eriica 
sativa). It is sown in September. When sown alone or with 
mash, it is intended that the seed shall ripen. When sown 
with peas or gram, it is intended for fodder, (tue f>r two 
ploughings are sufficient. While green, it is eaten as a vege- 
table. Ussun ripens m iMarch and April, The sheaves are 
collected on a piece of hard ground and the seed thrashed out 
with sticks. The oil extracted from the seed is used for 
burning, anointijig and making sweetmeats. In very hot 
weather ussun is mixed with bruised barle}% and wetted and 
given as a cooling food to buffaloes. A plant of ussun is like 
a turnip which has gone to seed. It is a favourite catch-crop 
throughout the Thai. It is grown on wells to supply oil-cakes 
for the working cattle in the autumn. 

The other plants of the Biassica order cultivated in this Other Crops of 
district are arlnon or ahvr mustard (Brassica juneca) (a crop Brassica Order, 
of no importance except in the estates near Multan town where 
it is a valuable crop) ; so/rhion, Punjabi sarrOn (Brassica ram- 
pestris) ; sathri, a plant of the Brassica order which is enUed 
sothri because it ripens in sath (sixty) days. 

Mohri is Ervum lens, Punjabi massar and massur. It or 

sown in sailah land at tho end of October. It is sown alone yfauhri. 
and with barley broadcast and in drills. If both mohri 
and barley are sown broadcast, tlie mohri Is sown first and the 
barley afterwards. If drill-sowing is chosen, mohri and bar- 
ley are sown in alternate furrows. It ripen.s in .\pril. and 
is made into dal. It is even more delicate than gram, and, 
in particular, is brirnt up by a very slight frost. 

Tobacco is grown mainly on wells, and the sandy soil of Tobacco, 
the wells on the skirts of (he Thai is particularly suited fo it. 

Tobacco grown near Langar Sarai is supposed fo be particu- 
lArly good. On the Powah wells of Leiab, and particularly 
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CHAPTER II, A. of Kot Sultan, it it is a valuable crop. There are two varie- 

ties, of which the coarser, known as jalandhari, is planted out 

AGBicvi.TnBB. beginning of March, and the better, but more delicate, 

called talai or desi, about a fortnight later. It needs a clean 
light soil, heavy manuring and frequent, but moderate, water- 
ings from a well. It is sown as an extra rabi crop general! j 
on land cleared of turnips. The leaves, when fully grown, are 
nut and thrown in sand to dry. 

Relons. Melons are known as kaddu when the flower is w’hite, and 

painu when it is j’ellow, though there seems to be little diffen- 
ence in the fruit. Owing to the difficulty of export, they aire 
grown only for local consumption. They are grown chiefly 
in the Leiah Tahsil. They are expensive to grow. Sowings 
are made in early March, and usually cotton is planted among 
the melons. Heavy manuring, watering and fencing are re- 
quired. 

Area under Table 19 in volume B shows the area under each crop for 

Crops. the whole district and the tahsils. 

Average Yield. The average yield of the principal crops is given in the 

fifllowing table — 


Fruits — 
Mangoes and 
Dates. 



Mangoes and dates are the principal fruit products of ihe 
district which are not only largely consumed locally, but are 
also exported in immense quantities. A full description of 
date trees and their fruit has been g^iven in chapter I. 
Orchards are a luxury kept up rather for shade and coolth in 
the summer than for profit. But round HuzaSargarh town 
and down the Chenab' as far as Alipur mangoes are grown for. 
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«ale, and the fruit fanners, who are mostlj' Hindus, are CHAPTER II, A. 

extending their plantations. The fruit is brouglit on light 

carts or lonies to the railway station where it is sold to Agbicultuiib. 

middlemen, who are iiiostly Sikhs from the Xorth Punjab; 

these export it over all Xorthern India. The fruit is of many 

(iualitie,s; a few trees have a great reputation, and fruit from 

them sells for seed at Rs. 10 each; but, since fertilisation is 

not understood and controlled, the young trees do not breed 

true, and the ordinary Muzaffargarh mango is not of delicate 

flavour, though it is suspected that many of the so-called 

Bombay mangoes sold in the Punjab from June onwards are 

really from Muzaffargarh. 

In the Eot Adu Tahsil the orchards are negligible. What 
there were have been mined by water-logging or saltpetre, 
and the trees are dying downwards from the top. 

Pomegranates are grown largely in the gardens. Those PomegranateB. 
raised in the Alipur gardens are the best in the district. 

The oranges, including Malta oranges, are abundant, and Oranges, 
are fairly good. 

Apples (small) called svf are hard and sour, but are liked, .tpples. 

The other fruits grown in gardens are limes, pears, other Fraita. 
grapes, quinces and figs. 

A fruit-growers’ association has recently been formed 
through the energy of the Fruit Specialist to Government, 

Lyallpur, and should be of great benefit. 

Turnips are grown on every well and used as vegetables, Vegetables. 
as well as fodder for bullocks. Besides turnips, the cultivator 
raises onions and melons on every well if he can, and radishes, 
cauliflowers, egg-plants, gourds, cucumbers, chillies, aniseed, 
garlic, Jtarela (a small prickly gourd), spinach, cabbages, 
carrots, fenugreek, spices and coriander are grown on wells 
adjoining the towns. Hound Karor and Leiah vegetables are 
grown commercially, and are most profitable. 

The total area, including forests, ascertained in 1921-22, Extension in 
was 3,564,257 acres. The total area available for cultivation. Cultivation, 
but not yet ctiltivated, consisted of 404,817 acres of Govern- 
muent waste, and 1,958,474 other waste. The total cultivAted 
area was 71^,252 acres. These areas are compared with those 
of previous years, etc., in table 18 of volume B. 

The Agricultural Department has introduced wheat, pure. Improvements in 
Jypes 8-A smd Pb. 11, sugarcane, Coimbatore varieties like Agricultnre. 

206, 210, etc., and cotton, type 4-F, M<fllisoni, etc. 

The field staff possesses a full set of improved imple- 
ineats and a pair of bullocks, and is required to go 
-demonstrate and explain to the people the use of the imple- 
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CHAPTER II, A. ments and thfr superiority of pure seed. Tlie number ot 

demonstratious g'iven since 1924, when this work was started 

AGBicra.TTOii. district, is as follows: — ■ 


1924 ... ... ... 71 

1925 ... ... ... 99 

1921! ... ... ... 140 

1927 ... ... ... 500 

192.S ... ... ... fiOO 


As a result of these, a fair number of the implements- 
has been purchased by zamindars, v/z. : — 

]92t-25 ... 1 Itajah plough and 3 Meston ploug'hs. 

1925-20 ... iS Meston ploughs and 1 Itajah fodder- 

culter. 

1920-27 ... 2 Eajah ploughs, 16 Meston ploughs, 

1 Rajah fodder-cutter, 1 rabi drill, 

1 kharif drill, 1 bar harrcw, 1 Lyall- 
pur hoe. 1 ^ftnuui hal, etc. 


1927-28 ... 1 Rajah fodder-cutter, 1 hor.se hoe, 

7 drills, 47 Meston ploughs, 1 bar 
harrow, 6 Eajah ploughs, etc. 


The seed sold has also increased, though it is difficult 
to compete with the hanias in this district as the zamindars 
have from ages past relied upon them. A start has, how- 
ever, been made, and there is a prospect of success. As a 
result of heavy floods in 1928 and 1929, the rabi prospects 
were good, and seed taccavi was given in kind, the seed being 
purchased throug-h the Agricultuial Dejtartment. Taccavi in- 
kind is increasing in jtopularity. The district board is also 
paying attention to this matter; a small start has been made in 
introducing ploughing competitions and seed exhibitions. 
These are held at the local fait', and prizes are awarded. 


Agricultural ^fuzalfargarJi District is situated in the South- 

Staff. western Agricultural Division, which has its headquarters at 

Multan, where there i.s a Deputy Director. The stafE woiking 
in the district is under the immediate charge of the Extra 
Assistant Director of Agriculture, whose headquarters are' now 
at Muzaffargarh. It includes an Agricultural Assistant at 
Mnzaffargaih and an Agncultural A'.si.^taiit at Alipui'. Each: 
of these ha.s a muqaddara. There are also muqaddanm a( 
Leiah. and Befter-farming Societies at Shianwala and 
Daphi, 
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The communications of the district are bad, and have CHAPTER 11, A. 
not been improved much since settlement. The single-line 
Indus Talley Eailway enters the district near Muzaffargarh oriccm^. 
tovn, runs west as far as Mahmud Hot in the south-west 
corner of the Kot Adu Tahsil and from thence turns north 
through the Eot Adu and Leiah Tahsils, skirting the western 
edge of the irrigated area. From Mahmud Kot a short branch 
line runs to the ferry on the Indus at G-hazi Ghat. The 
metalled road from Multan to Dera Ghazi Khan follows 
roughly the line of the railway between Muzaffargarh and 
Ghazi Ghat. From Muzaffargarh town to Alipur town there 
is a good road which has now been metalled as far as mile 27. 

From Mahmud Kot northwards the old Indus valley road runs 
parallel to the railway, but is not very good. The other roads 
of the district are not in good condition, but are being 
improved. A railway to run through the Alipur Tahsil and 
the southern part of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil has been sur 
veyed, and, when built, should be of great service to the 
country through which it pa.sses : excellent fruit is grown round 
Alipur town, but there i« no efficient means of getting it to 
market; once the trains are running, this fruit will be exported 
to the Puniab. and the chain of orchards from Mnzaft’arg.arh 
to Khangarh, which now stop.s near the latter town, should be 
extended along the Chenab to the south of the di.=trict. There 
i.s also a nos.sibilitv of a railway line from the -Thang Gistrict 
to Mnznflfaj’garh rin Rangpur, which would also be of great 
benefit, especiallv as the Haveli Canal Project is to be put in 
hand. 

The only considerable town is Leiah, with about 10.000 
inhabitants, but throughout the district at a distance of about 
10 miles from each other are small towns usually of .^.000 to 
6.000 inhabitants in which dwell the bulk of the Hindus, who 
arrange for the exnort of any surplus produce, sometimes by 
boat, to Snkkur. Some of these are Karor, Kot Sultan, Daira" 

Din Panab. Kot Adu, Muzaffargarh, Khangarh. Kinjhar, 

•Tafoi. .\Iinur, Kbairpur, Sitpur and Shahr Sultan. Karor and 
Kot Saltan have considerable pilgrim traffic. In the Thai are 
small villages at !Munda. Ladbana. Fatebpur. Cbaubara and 
Nawankot. where Hindu traders collect to purchase the wool 
of the tract, and open shops to satisfv the simple needs and 
luxuries of the shepherds. From these markets fairly well- 
defined tracks radiate to the railway stations, and to the 
nearer stations in the .Thang colony. Section G of this 
chapter deals with " Means of Cornmnnication,” and shonld 
also be referred to. 

In 1921 56.S,47S people were supported by 524.605 acres population 
of matured crops. Table 17 shows that 361.146 persons were engaged in 
engaged in pasture and agriculture, including actual workers Agriculture, etc. 


K 
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CHAPTER II, A. and their dependants. All classes of residents of the district 
possess more or less land. An account of the tribes is given 
in chapter I. 


AGBICUIiTXmE. 


Pressure of 
Population on 
Soil.* 


As many of the people of the Leiah and Kot Adu Tahsils 
as find it possible to do so live on the western border of the 
Tlial, the Thalochas, in order to be as near as they can to 
the railway, shops and comparative coolness of the riverain, 
and the others so as to be safe from floods. The result is 
that it is not possible to find out merely from residents 
whether a man is supported by the riverain or by the Thai, 
and therefore it is possible to consider in detail only the two 
southern tahsils. In the north the conditions are rather 
easier, though there are worse palms and fewer of the best 
crops than in the south. On the whole, the district has 
always been very thickly populated, the maximum possible 
incidence being apparently one person to an acre of crops, 
including fodders, and the population rising and falling 
with the acreage of crops. In the Muzaffargarh Tahsil in 
1881 the 173,833 acres of crops supported 146,885 persons. 
By 1901 the acreage had risen to 184,273 and the population 
to 174,970. This acreage was maintained till 1911 when the 
population was 187,064. The acreage then began to fall, 
and in 1921 the population was 187,579. Since then, there 
has been a series of destructive epidemics of relapsing fever 
from which 6,000 persons died in 1922, and a good deal of 
migration to Khanewal, and the population is probably near 
the acreage, which is 148,867. In Alipur in 1881 crops were 
136,649 acres and population 110,741 persons. In 1901 the 
acreage had risen to 148,192 acres and the population to 
150,595 persons. By 1911 the population numbered 146,135, 
since when, cropping having fallen to 143,457 acres, the 
population has remained almost stationaiy, and in 1921 was 
146,711. In Alipur there seems to be equilibrium between 
crops and people; in Muzaffargarh the population increased 
beyond the food supply, and is falling ; in both tahsils the 
limit seems to have been reached, and the struggle for life 
is hard. In Kot Adu the approximate figures are 100,000 
persons to 104,609 acres of crops, and in Leiah 86.000 persons 
to 93.788 acres, all of which agree closely with those for the 
southern tahsils. An estimate of the figures in these tahsils 
at the time of the first and second settlements is not possible. 


Elements of The total population recorded in the census of 1921 

Population. numbered 568,478, of whom 493,369 were Muhammadans, 
69,878 Hindus and the balance of 5.231 Sikhs (mostly 
Labanas), Jains and Christians. A certain number of persons 
who g*et their living' from the Thai should he excluded from 


See report by Mr. J. D. Anderson, 192/ . 
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the total, though, as explained aboA-e, it is nov eaSy to make CHAPTER 11, A* 

a proper estimate of these. The 24,469 inhalxtants of the 

Thai halan of Leiah have nc connection with the riverain, Agbictiltttbb. 
nor have the majority of the 9,545 persons who live in the 
cliahi Thai of Kot Adu; but at least half of the 48,656 
lecorded dwellers in the jandi Thai of Leiah get their liveli- 
hood from the flooded land, and only reside in the Thai. 

Deducting from the census figures 9,265 Hindus and 48,945 
Muhanimadai's, there are 454,424 Muhammadans and 60,613 
Hindus who nmy be assumed to get their living from the 
agricultural pait of the district Of these, 2t,019 are resid- 
ents of five smalt towns, of which the largest is Leiah (8,476) 
and the second is Muzaffargarh (5,386) ; none of the other 
three has more than 4,000 inhabitants. Apart from the few 
•Government servants, these people depend on the land for 
their livelihood as much as does anyone else. 

The population contains five main elements — 

(a) The Hindus who live in small market towns built 
at a distance of about 10 miles from one another 
on sites so secure from floods that grain can be 
stored in them. Mo.st of the land round these 
towns is, and long has been, owned by the Hindus, 
who are by far the best farmers in the district, 
and grow all the most valuable crops. They never 
cultivate with their own hands, but are assiduous 
in directing their Muhammadan labourers. Their 
livelihood is, however, derived from their shafps, 
and still more from their banking, which will be 
described later. They are a literate community 
(27-7 per cent, among males) and, in comparison 
with the Muhammadans, are progressive, but 
socially are a despised minority, though feared for 
the power which their wealth gives them; 

(5) Much of the land, which at a guess may be put 
at half the cultivation of the district, is held by 
Muhammadans in such large estates that the 
owners neA’er touch the plough themselves, but 
cultivate through labourers or tenants. Some of 
their home farms (classified in the revenue papers 
as l-Jiiid-l-asht) are well run, but, on the whole, 
they are bad landlords, interested more in intrigue 
of all kinds than in scientific farming; most of 
them are in debt, some very heavily, through ex- 
travagance and mismanagement, but no sympathy 
need be wasted over them ; 

(c) The other half of the Muhammadans’ land is owned 
by a great number of people holding from 
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20 acres each to a small fraction of an acre. Of 
these,, a number should he in the same position as 
the peasant proprietors of the Northern Punjab, 
though, in practice, they are not. It is the 
rarest thing to find a man cultivating his own 
land with his own hands and maintaining his 
family from the produce. For this, one reason is 
the attitude of the squires, who desire a sub- 
servient tenantry, and not a class of independent 
yeomen. So, unless the small owner takes pro- 
tection by becoming a tenant, he will have his 
cattle and women driven off. Another reason is 
the minute fragmentation of the holdings. 
Partitions are rare, and the shares in the small 
wells, which are normal in the district, have in 
the course of time become so complicated that 
they are neglected in agriculture. A case has 
been met with where a man’s 14 acres were divided 
over 22 welP. He had one holding of 3} acres, 
which was a third of the well, but all the rest were 
such fractions as 4/34 x J x 76 / 428 x 12J acres. 
He had two or three of such shares in each well, 
each held with a different group of co-sharers. 
All these small shares had been mortgaged, and 
with the proceeds he had bought cattle and taken 
up a tenancy of 8 acres. Indeed the chief function 
of such land is to provide security for a loan, 
which it usually does without the formality of a 
mortgage. A well which contains such minute 
share.s is, in practice, cultivated liy the owners 
with the largest shares; the owners with the 
smallest fractions, too small to be of use as 
credit, have to go away as labourers under the 
Hindu and Muhammadan squires. It is not worth 
their while to return at harvest to try to recover 
their theoretical dues, though they often leave 
their dependants on the well, where they get some 
of the produce for helping in the cultivation. 
Consolidation of holdings would be resisted by the 
people, and must of necessity fail partly because 
of the complication of the shares, but chiefly be- 
cause the usual criteria of partition are lacking. 

It is not really land which is to be divided, but 
credit and an incalculable water-supply; 

(d) In the next class are the men who have lost their 
land, or hold so little that they can get no credit, 
cannot buy cattle, and so cannot take up a 
tenancy. They are compelled to work as labourers 
on the Jchiid-l-asht land of the Hindus and richer 
Muhammadans ; 
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(e) Last of all are the menials, skilled workmen, who, CHAPTB® II, A< 

after the BTindus, are the most prosperous people 

in the district, since, whatever the harvest may Aobioultum. 
be, the farmer must employ and pay the carpen- 
ters and potters. 

Of these four classes of Muhammadans, the last usually Characteristics of 
live in small groups often on the outskirts of the Hindu towns. ^°hammad»ns. 

The squires have their mansion-houses in their estates, while 
the men who actually cultivate the land live scattered over 
the countryside each near his place of work. Except where 
the excessive floods have driven the cultivators of some 
localities to build their houses on a sand-hill, the compact 
“ ahadi deh ” of the Punjab is not found in the district, nor 
unfortunately is there any corporate spirit. The “ village” 
is a unit only for the payment of land revenue, and men 
may be neighbours, and yet have no sympathy one with, 
another unless they hold under the same landlord or worship 
the same saint. 

The whole Muhammadan community is as yet very 
badly educated. The percentage of literates in 1924 was 
among males 1'9 and among females O' 2. Education is now 
being extended by the rapid opening of new schools, and 
9,775 boys of agricultural tribes (or about 1/lOth of those 
of school-going age) are enrolled as pupils, though only 378 
are reading in the high schools. Probably the richer classes 
are more literate than the figures show since many families' 
send their sons to be educated in Multan and Bahawalpur; 
but among the poor there is little education, and less desire 
for it. Primary education is supposed, and with the present 
standard of teachers there is ju.stification for the belief, to 
take the boy away when he should be learning to follow the 
plough, and to send him back a spoilt zamindar and a bad 
Babu. The problem of educating the masses is more com- 
plicated in Muzaltargarh than in the Punjab by the difficulty 
of getting the boys of agricultural tribes beyond the primary 
.school. It is easy enough to open schools in the townships 
for Hindus and menials, but education cannot be brought to 
the scattered wells, and the ordinary man has not the means, 
even if he has the wish, to send his sons to a boarding- 
school. As would be expected from the low standard of 
literacy, the number of Muhammadans in the service of 
(lovernment is very small.* 

Education is a monopolj^ of the rich, of the Hindus and Education 
of the menials. The mental development of the ordinary GeneraUy. 
boy is precocious, but is arrested once he reaches the age of 
sexual maturity, that is to say, 14 at the latest, so that any 
training, practical or theoretical, which he is to receive has 

* Education has expanded very much recently — see under that 
heading. 
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Aobioultubb. 


CHAPTER n, A. to be given between the ag<es of 6 and 14. The cultivator’s 
store of wisdom about cattle, crops, seasons and inundation 
canals can be communicated to the learner only by practice. 
As| a teacher by precept, the villager is a failure, as, thoug’h 
he sees results, he can seldom explain causes. This teaching’ 
of results without reasons is slow, and the son of the culti- 
vator cannot be spared at the most receptive time of his life 
to learn the three “R’s,” and a spirit of dissatisfaction 
with his lot which is the mental pabulum provided at the 
village school. The Hindu has eagerly accepted education 
which is helpful to his hereditary calling of accounts, while- 
the specialized trades of the menials both allow of more 
leisure than the cultivator can enjoy, and, being still regarded 
as servile, furnish an incentive for the young potter or weaver 
to abandon his father’s profession and advance his social 
position. This he can do only by taking public or private 
service, and the key to service is education. 


Alienations. The table below, taken from the recent settlement 

report, shows the sales and mortgages: — 


Sales. Mortgages. 



Percent- 
age of 
cultivated 
area sold. 

Cultivated area mort- 
gaged at settlement. 

Cultivated area mort- 
gaged now. 

Tahsil. 

Total 

culti- 

vated. 

Percent - 
age of 
whole. 

Total 

culti- 

vated. 

Percent- 
age of 
whole. 

Leiab 

28 

32,266 

19 

24,889 

14 

Eot Adn 

20 

20,398 

15 

21,805 

15 

Mnzaffargarb • 

20 

36,742 

19 

33,037 

17 

Alipnr . . 

15 

19,889 

12 

24,330 

12 


Since settlement, as is shown by the above table, about 
1 per cent, of the total cultivated area has changed hands- 
yearly by sales. In Leiah the figure is swollen by the sales 
to .speculators, who have bought up large stretches of waste 
at from 4 annas to Re. 1 an acre in the hope that perennial 
irrigation will sooner or later be brought to the Thai. This 
sale has extinguished much mortgage. In the three southern 
tah.sils mortgage is very much what it was at last settlement ; 
generally speaking, the land of the Hindus and of the large 
landowners i.s free from encumbrance, while most of the 
land of the small holders has been mortgaged to finance them 
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as tenants. The Punjab Alienation of Land Act has had CHAPTER II, A. 
little, if any, effect on mortgages in Muzaffargarh. This is AoBionwnBB 
due to the absence of the yeoman class, the uncertain water- 
supply and crops and the necessity for easy credit. The big 
Muhammadan landlords speak of the Act as .their economic 
salvation, and probably it has to some extent protected them 
from the result of their own extravagance and made it 
easier for them to swallow up their smaller neighbours. On 
the whole, however, the Act is not, in the Settlement Officer’s 
opinion, to the advantage of the district. The uneconomic 
holding is no longer squeezed out of existence, and it is worth 
noting that, though the population has not largely in- 
creased and the cultivated area has risen only from 682,025 
acres to 724,258 acres, field numbers have nearly doubled 
since last settlement from 871,033 to 1,587,785. Before the 
Act the Hindu bankers were continually foreclosing, but they 
seldom kept the land since few have any ambition to become 
joint holders in a village too far from their homes for them 
to control cultivation ; now the uneconomic holding persists, 
with its evils of inefficient tillage and fragmentation. The 
spiiit of the Act is frequently evaded by the creditor per- 
suading some other agricultuiist to take over a hopelessly 
encumbered holding which the owner is bullied or bribed to 
vacate. The evil of this practice is that, whereas, if the 
land were sold in the open market, it would fetch the market 
price only, it now passes to the new owner encumbered with 
the whole amount of the old debt, including compound interest, 
and the new owner starts with an overcapitalized property. 

When, as occasionally happens, a non-agriculturist covets 
an agriculturist’s land, the Act has few terrors for him; all 
that is necessary is that the vendee whom the banker puts 
forward should own other land; after mutation has been given 
in the vendee's favour the next step is to wait for a suitable 
opportunity ; a report is then submitted to the Deputy Com- 
missioner that the vendee owns so many acres and asks for 
peimission to sell so many {i.e., the area he has just bought) 
in order that he may pay off his debt {i.e., the encumbrance 
placed upon the land by the vendor, the sum being swollen 
by compound interest) ; owing to the poverty of the neighbour- 
ing agriculturists, the only person who can afford to give this 
splendid price is the banker who is pulling the strings, and 
recommendation is made that permission should be given to 
the vendee to sell to him. The transaction set forth without 
any commentary seems an excellent piece of business for the 
vendee, and is usually sanctioned. The repeal of the Act in 
the district is not practicable, but the Settlement Officer was 
unable to find that it is of advantage to the district as a 
whole, while its constant evasion undoubtedly lowers the 
prestige of the administration while affording the subordinate 
revenue establishment plentiful opportunities of corruption. 
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CHAPTER II, A. The table below shows the mortg'age value and sale price 

. ^ per acre : — 

AABicvltube. 

Value of Land. — 


Tabsil. 

Years. 

1 Peb acre cultivated. 

Sale price. 

Mortgage 






value. 



Rs. 

Rs. 


r 1900-01, 1903-04 .. 

35 

18 

Leiah 

( 1913-14, 1915-16. 1919-20 

78 

49 


p900-01, 1903-04 .. 

52 

34 

Kot Adu 

( 1913-14, 1915-16, 1919-20 

131 

121 


C 1900-01, 1903-04 .. 

111 

•70 

Muzaffargarh 

\ 1913-14, 1915-16, 1919-20 

223 

110 


C 1900-01, 1903-04 . . 

98 

73 

Alipnr 

\ 1913-14, 1915-16, 1919-20 

198 

102 


The value of land has certainly increased largely since 
settlement, though, owing to the effect of the Punjab 
Alienation of Ivand Act, it is difficult fo make an accurate 
e.stimate of the increase; before the pas,sing of the Act land 
was transferred at its market price, whereas now, in nine 
cases out of ten, it changes hands at the papver value of the 
vendor’.s debt to his money-lender. The value of land varies 
with its situation and water-supply; sailab land on the Indus 
.sells for a few rupees an acre, while the market gardening 
land on the outskirts of the towns is worth not less than 
Es. 2,000 an acre. 


Indebtedness of 
Laadowneis. 


Table 21 of part J1 give.s further figures under this 
beading. 


ilr. O’Brien’s remarks on this subject printed in an 
old Gazetteer are reproduced below as they deal with a 
state of affairs which still exists in many respects. After 
remarking that the farming in the district is very bad; 
i\fr. O’Brien proceeds — 


“ The agriculturists are very extravagant. They spend 
“ sums beyond their means at marriages, betrothals, circum- 
“ cisions and funerals. They pay constant visits to shrines 
“ and place.s of pilgrimage, and make offerings there which 
they cannot afford. This part of the Punjab is overrun by 
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‘ ‘ religious impostors of different kinds, and the agriculturists cHAFTEE II, A. 

'• make them presents oulf of all proportion to their incomes j 

“ and vie with one another in the largeness of their gifts. AGBicm,TtrM. 

“ Persons who cannot afEord to do so keep saddle horses. 

“ Large sums are spent in womanizing, lawful and unlawful. 

“ One great cause of debt is debt. The crops have 
“ generally been forestalled. When they are harvested, the 
“ creditors carry off the whole, and the agriculturist has to 
'■ begin again boriowing for his daily wants, and he borrows 
" under very disadvantageous circumstances. 

It is not bad fanning or extravagance alone, so much 
“ as improvidence, that makes the agriculturists indebted. 

“ It is contrary to their habits to keep ready money by them. 

“ If a man makes a few hundred rupees more than his ex- 
“ penses, he will not keep any part ,of it for a bad year. He 
“ at once buys more land or more bullocks, or ornaments 
“ or a wife. He will do anything rather th.an keep the 
“ cash. If then there is a bad harvest next year, he must 
“ go to the money-lender. No agriculturist ever has a 
“ balance to the good with his banker. Every one works 
“ with a balance to the bad, and trusts to the haiwest to put 
“ him right.” 

Apart from the faults in the character of the people, 
the chief cause of indebtedness is the present method of 
financing agriculture, which is described below.* 

Honey seldom changes hand in Muzaffargarh, where Agricnl- 
ordinarily transactions are by barter, and the only payments ture is financed — 
normally made in cash are of Government revenue and to Exchange, 
the Mianwali drovers who import cattle into the district. 

The ”eneTality of the farmers lives in places exposed to Banking, 
flood ; so, where it is not possible to store grain, as far back 
as the memory of man can reach, the practice has been for 
the growers to bank all their grain in the granaries of the 
Hindu residents of the towns. Probably in the distant 
past while society W'as tribal the Hindus were accountants 
only, as they still are in some of the Bilocb Tumans, but 
in the course of time, as the clans have scattered, and as the 
need for credit has increased with the increase of population 
on the inundation canals, they have become bankers. The 
business procedure of their banks is at first sight very com- 
plicated; but, when it i.s rid of its peculiar terminology, it 
is not very difficult, and is on the following lines. So soon 
as the harvest is threshed, payment is made on the threshinar- 
floor to the menials, labourers, etc. The balance is divideS 


Mr. Anderson’s report of 1927. 
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chapter II, A. between the owner and the tenant, who alike at once take it 
AOBicnrLTTraii their bankers, and get it credited to their accounts. 

Against this credit they draw when they require food or 
seed, though not to the full amount of the grain which has 
been paid in. It is obvious that the banker- is entitled to 
deduct his expenses, and also a fair profit, from his clients. 
It also happens that in a bad harvest their needs exceed the 
amount of grain paid by them into the bank and he has 
to import grain, buying it at more than the harvest price. 
So, for every niaund of wheat paid in, only 30, 25 or 20 seers 
are paid out, at a rate fixed each harvest by the banker, who 
is guided by such considerations as the price at harvest, the 
goodness or badness of the harvest and the probable future 
trend of prices. Any cash loans and purchases from the 
banker’s shop taken by the client are kept in a separate 
account, which is. however, liquidated from any surplus in 
the grain account. 

It is common to hear vehement abuse of this system on 
the ground that the farmer is by it handed over to the 
rapacitv of the money-lender. This is partly true, but the 
proof of the pudding is the eating : and the fact remains that 
the system has kept most of the holdings of the district 
under the plough, even though the standard of cultivation is 
not as high as it should he. At the same time, few of the 
monev-lenders have made their fortunes, which they should 
all liave done had thev been all thev are s^m-posed to he. It 
is. however, probable that the evstem has outlived its dav. 
that it is retarding the development of the district and that 
it should be replaced. Before dealing with these matters 
the greatest merit of these banks should be stated : it is the 
elasticitv of the credit given. The Hindu monev-lender’s 
exper'cnce and local knowledge are such that he can fake 
apparent risks and lend to boldines which o+bov bani'- 
would finance. In view of the most uncertain crops of 
HuzafFargarh. this is a verv great merit. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the system 
now works far less than it did 50 years ago. So long ss there 
were no railways, the district was self-supporting and the 
local bankers could fix their own prices. Now even Muzaffar- 
garh ha.s been brought into the world-markets, and, though 
the banker is on the whole fairly sagacious, he has no means 
of estimating the effect of 2 inches of rain in Manitoba on 
the price of wheat in India three months hence. 

As a result, particularly in the year after the war, when 
prices have been incalculable, the banking community have 
themselves suffered great losses, and, since the only way in 
which they can protect their interests is by raising their 


Faults and 
Merits of 
System. 
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rates, the farmers now get loss easy terms than they did a CHAPTER II, A. 

generation back. This financial system is not peculiar to 

Muzaffargarh, but is also found in the neighbouring districts grictotubb. 
of Multan, Dera Ghazi Khan and Jhang wherever there are 
inundation canals, a Muhammadan peasantry, Hindu 
bankers and a scanty rainfall. In all these districts it is 
accompanied by a very heavy percentage of land mortgaged 
to non-agriculturists and by an enormous floating debt. The 
former, which in Muzaffargarh is 9'9 per cent, of the total cul- 
tivated area, the highest in the province, and three tiroes 
the provincial average, is due to the method by which the 
banks close their accounts. Normally, the banker does not 
put his clients into court since litigation is expensive, in- 
fructuous and a had advertis'^ment for the hank; if he feels 
that his client is not doing his be.st, he brings him to order 
with the threat of withholding credit, and goes on financing 
the holding so long as there is no material change in its pro- 
ductivity. If the well falls in, or the canal supply fails, 
so that the holding goes out of cultivation, the hanker has 
to -put iiu with his lossp<5. Tt is useless to go into court os 
the dehtor's one asset has disappeared. If, however, the 
potential value of the holding is unchanged, hut its monage- 
Tuent passes to a widow or infant, «o that it i« certain that 
for a term of years the propertr will he wasted, the hanker 
cuts his losses, and gets a decree and a mortgage against the 
holding. During the last two years of the recent settlement 
the Settlement Officer scrutinized all execution proceedings 
sent to him hv civil courts and found that half were against 
widows and infants; the others were urohohlv pgainsl 
wastrels. 

The unsecured debt of Muzaffargarh is enormous and 
ancient. At the first regular settlement during the eighties 
of last century Mr. O’Brien found that he could count on his 
fingers the farmers who were free from debt. At the second 
settlement things were no better, nor have they improved 
since. What the total of the debt is no one can say, but 
it is agreed by all who have enquired into it that it bears no 
relation to the land revenue of the debtors, the mortgaged 
value of their land or indeed to their total assets. The 
origin and growth of their debt are both due to the insecure 
crops. Did the farmer’s account with the bank balance at 
each harvest, there would be no debt ; but, even if over st 
term of years the incomings and outgoings of grain are equal, 
the farmer will always be in debt since be is debited with 
comjx»imd interest on any overdraft from the previous year, 
while he is credited with no interest on deposits. Two had 
years in succession result, as a rule, in a burden * of debt 
from which the farmer can never escape. It is true that tEe 
debt is a pajier one which the creditor nevei- hopes to recover 
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<!HAPTEB II, A. in existing conditions ; in fact, the banker has really two 
. accounts : one of the actual transactions mostly in grain on 

OBicuLruBE. normally he makes a considerable proht, and the 

paper one showing very large advances on which payments 
either for capital or for interest are very trifling. The 
function of this second account is to increase his power of 
squeezing the debtor and to prevent him from turning to a 
rival money-lender; these overgrown accounts are also useful 
when it becomes necessarj- to get a decree against a holding 
and to show in income-tax returns. 

This debt is bad for agriculture, since, though the 
ordinary cultivator’s land is safe from his creditor, his pro- 
duce is not. When a good crop is paid into the bank, the 
banker takes it all as part payment of interest already due, 
and the producer gets no more than a subsistence allowance. 
If the farmer dared to rebel, and sell his produce to some 
other dealer, he would be refused credit by hi< banker at the 
next bad harvest and would have to throw up his holding, 
;ince, so long’ as the old debt is unpaid, no other banker is 
going to give him credit. The farmer has thus no money to 
spend on improving his land, nor has he any incentive to 
work harder than will just satisfy his creditor, since it is 
the latter who gets the fruits of his labour. On the other 
liand. the banker who finances the holding, and gets the profit 
from it. has not the securitj' of ownership, and has to work 
the hohling through a sulky owner. So. though he is in- 
terested in keejdng' the holding in cultivation, he will not 
advance money for improvements. All over the district the 
contrast between the wells owned by Hindus and those 
financed by them is very marked. On the former, are found 
good bullocks, decent brick buildings, fruit trees and such 
intensive crops as cane, pepper and vegetables; on the latter, 
half-starved, worn-ont cattle, mud huts and no better crops 
than indifferent wheat. 

It is not fair to put the whole blame for this contrast on 
the banker, who is responsible for neither the rainfall nor 
the flood, though he takes advantage of the conditions caused 
by them. But it is clear that this debt is a drag on progress, 
and that, if possible. i( should be ended. To do so will not 
be easy, seeing that it is the gradual growth of at least 
seventy years. 

The natural condition of Muzaffargarh may be sum- 
marized as an uneducated population pressing heavily on 
crops, of which more than half are insecure. Out of these 
natural conditions has grown a system of finance which pre- 
vents the full development of the land. The result is “ i 
stagnancy, a torpor and confused horror to the human soul.** 
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The figures given below, which are based on the official CHAPTEB II, A.. 

enquiry into mortgage debt, show the uo.si"^ion thus: — . 

^ ‘ b r- > f AGEicxrLTtnus. 

Debt {Proprietors and Occupancy Tenants only). 


District. 

! 

I In lakhs. 

1 

’ As a 

I multiple 

1 of the 

' land 

j revenue. 

1 

j Per 

1 cultivated 
! acre. 

1 

Per head Amount of 
of the Debt, 

rural 

population. 

i 

Rs. 

1 

1 j 

i 1 

Rs. 

Muzaffargarh . . ■ 

191 

■ 22 

1 i 

i 26 

1 i 

35 


Mr. Anderson’s enquiries into the extent of debt in the 
Alipur Tahsil give the following results: — 


(a) proprietors’ debt is twenty-three times the land 

revenue, or almost exae I 3 ' the same multiple as 
that given above tor the whole di.>trict ; 

(b) mortgage debt i' only '-id per tent, of the whole ; 

(c) 32 per cent, of the owners are not in debt, but they 
are mostly Hindus, who throughout the tract are 
little in debt. The proportion for tenants is 29 
per cent., representing, the Settlement Officer says, 
those who cannot borrow for want of credit. 

In the Kot Adu Tahsil the debt is estimated at four times 
the land revenue. “In the nineties,” says Mr. Darling, “a 
careful enquiry was made into the economic conditions of what 
is now called the Hot Adu Tahsil. It was calculated that a 
man with a wife and two children required a minimum of 
from 13 to 40 acres of cropped area to live on, according to 
where he lived. Forty acres, for instance, were required in 
the semi-desert Thai. Then it was found, though about 40 
per cent, of the cultivated area was in the hands ot owners of 
over 50 acres, 87 per cent, of the owners cultivated less .than 
10 acres and 68 per cent, between 1 and 5. The Settlement 
Officer, an Indian intimately acquainted with the people, 
reckoned that 92 per cent, of the owners in the tahsil could not 
mate both ends meet.” Mr. Anderson estimated that only 
those who pay Rs. 25 or more of land revenue can maintain 
their families in any measure of decency and comfort, and his 
investigations show that in three out of four tahsils of the dis- 
trict not more than 4 per cent, are in this position. 

The shepherds of the Thai resemble the small holders of In the Thai, 
the paJcka in .all except their poverty. Thai land has little 
value as security, and flocks have none, so they fire free from 
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A. debt, and, as a matter of fact, thanks to the war, are in gene- 
ral very prosperous. These small holders practically never 
take Up sei’^ice under Government or under jirivate person.s. 

Till the year 1925 there was no co-operative credit society 
in the district (excluding two very old societies of Marhatiwali 
and Rangshah, transferred from the Mianwali District). It 
was in that year that one was registered at Thatta Gurmani 
in the Kot Adu T'ahsil, and in Debrufiry 1916 a temporary in- 
spector was appointed to promote co-operative credit societies 
in the district where the relations between the zamindars and 
the money-lenders had become somewhat strained. Fourteen 
societies were started during that year, and a central co-oper- 
ative bank at the district headquarter.s was registered on the 
27th April 1916 to finance the movement. This has paid no 
dividend for some years as it has not realized its profits from 
many of the societies which are in a bad condition. The 
movement attracted the special sympathy of the distiict 
officers, and with their help the number of societies in the 
district reached 153 by the end of the co-operative year 1921. 
It was noticed that the societies had made no satisfactory 
beginning due to the weak character of the people in general 
and their lack of initiative. Fntil recently therefore no iur- 
ther expansion was made, and the Registrar, in his annual 
report for the 5 mar 1924, remarked as follows : ‘ ‘ Muzaffar- 

garh seems beyond the pale of the co-operative influence. 
The peojde lack the character on which to build; the moral 
outlook is beyond descrijition and the capacity of sustained 
effort at self-improvement seem.s to he non-existent.” The 
district was kept under special observation, and Mr. Strickland, 
the then Registrar, in his annual report for the year 1926, 
wrote that “ unless the excess load is lifted nothing can be 
done ; and the creditor will lose less by a fair compromise than 
hy a swollen claim which merely discourages the debtor.” In 
reviewing that report, the Punjab Government, Ministry of 
.Agriculture, remarked that “ Government would he interested 
in the lirjuidatioii of these debts by arbitration as an experi- 
mental measure, supported by long’-term loans from mortgage 
banks.” During the next year’s annual report Mr. Strickland 
observed that “ until special measures are adopted hy legis- 
lative or other .authority little can he done here by co-oper- 
ation.” Kis succp-sor. Mr. Darling, in his annual repoit was 
njitirai.stic in this re.si'Pct, -•^nd wrote that “ it is a question 
whether co-opeintion by itself can .succeed in materially 
alleviating their very depressed condition. Tlie attempt is, 
however, being made, and everything possible is being done 
to make it a suecess. A larger and a better staff i.s being em- 
ployed ; the mistakes made in the past are being avoided : new 
societie.s are only started after very careful teaching, and in 
the early stages supervision is close and constant. The result 
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is a more promising outlook tkan we had ever before . ’ ’ CHAPTER H, A. 

There are inow 228 co-operative societies in the district, gricuittob. 
with a membership of over 5,000. Of these, 203 are societies 
nf credit; these also include 50 grain societies, which have 
proved of immense benefit to the people of the riverain tract 
of the Indus. Repayments in them are quite satisfactory. It 
has been found that village economy in the district is chiefly 
in kind, and cash is seldom handled by the rural folk ; so, 
instead of credit societies, grain societies are becoming more 
popular. The first grain society was started in village 
Khokhar (Kot Adu Tahsil) in March 1925. Payments are re- 
ceived in grain. Societies which are considered beyond im- 
provement are being weeded out. At present 33 per cent, of 
the societies in the district are classed as “D,” that is, which' 
are considered to be on the verge of liquidation. Everything 
possible is being done to improve them. 

A scheme has been prepared for starting experimentally 
a mortgage bank combined with an arbitration society in a 
small area consisting of the three zails of Karor. Marhanwali 
and Wara Sehran in the Leiah Tahsil. Settlement of claims 
between creditors and debtors will be talken up by the panch- 
ayat of the society, and, in case of money, the mortgage 
bank will help the debtor in the liquidation of his debts. 

Besides this, the mortgage bank will help in the redemption 
of land, and will also advance money for the improvement of 
land. If the scheme succeeds, there is a likelihood of the set- 
ting up of a chain of such small mortgage banks, combined 
with arbitration societies, in the district. 

The co-operative staff has of recent years been strengthen- 
ed, and there is now one Assistant Registrar who holds charge 
of the two districts of Muzaffargarh and Dera Grhazi Khan, 
with headquarters at Muzaffargarh. There are 3 inspectors 
and 1 honorary inspector, 2 auditors and 7 sub-inspectors. 

There has also recently been appointed a sub-inspectrr for co- 
operative industrial societies. 

Much attention has been paid in recent years towards 
meeting the needs of poor agriculturists under the Agricul- improvement 
turists Loans Act and fairly large amounts have been ad- and Agricul- 
vanced under the Lptad Improvements Loans Act. In former turists Loans 
years the advances made under the Acts were generally small, 
and the agriculturists found it easy and convenient to borrow 
from the village money-lender. Restriction of credit owing 
to the passing of the Alienation of Land Act obliges them to 
look to Government for help, and an attempt is being made to 
meet their requirements. The amounts .advanced every year 
under each Act are noted in table 20 of volume B. 
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CHAPTER II, A. Taccavi loaus averaged Ils.^ SSjOlSO in the years 1906 to- 

1911, have steadily increased and have been Es. 1,16,900 in 

AeBicTOinsE. 1921-22, Es. 75,724 in 1922-23, Es. 1,31,240 in 1923-24, Es. 

3,50,470 in 1924-25 and more itti, 1929-30. The last tvo years 
were abnormal on account of floods. The objection to taccavi 
IS that, so long as the district is financed through the Hindus’ 
grain banks, it is the latter who benefit from it. Even when, 
as often happens, the loan is not borrowed at the instigation 
of the banker, who wants cash on easy terms, it is almost al- 
ways taken to pay to a pressing creditor in the hope of keep- 
ing him quiet till next harvest. In practice, it is impossible 
to check this ; the application for the loan states that it is for 
the purpose of buying bullocks- If the tahsildar goes on the 
spot to find out what has happened to the money, he is either 
told that the new bullocks have died or been stolen, or else 
finding bullocks there he has no means of telling’ whether 
they have been bought with the loan, or indeed whether 
they belong to the person who claims them. Were Govern- 
ment to increase the annual amount given in loans to such 
a sum as would meet the requirements of agriculture in the 
district, the farmer would not benefit so long as he is under 
the burden of the present debt. Until there is some scheme 
for faking up the whole indebtedness, the less interference 
there is with the finance of the people the better; and 
taccavi should be given most sparingly, except in seasons of 
calamity, such as 1924 and 1929, when, so far as possible, :t 
should be in grain. Taccavi for wells is, however, peoperly 
used in most cases, though here also care is required, and 
inspections by tahsil officei's should be insisted on. 
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The (able below, taken from the recent seltlement 

settlement and 


report, 
in the 


chapi’KR ii, A. 
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Table 22 of part B contains further particulftrs. 


Agricultural 

Stock. 


Particularly^ in the l*eiah and Kot Adu Tahsils, where 
the flocks wander for grazing over large areas, and the 
shepherds, though knowing their beasts by name, are unable 
to count beyond five, and so can give no estimate of their 

L 
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OHAPTEB II, A. charges, the figures have to be treated with some reserve. 

• AJoiig the Indus there are still wide waste areas in which 

Aoriototuke. throughout the summer there is excellent grazing, but the 
fli strict is a bad one for stock on account of the dry months 
April to June, during which the grazing is all burnt up and 
there is no fodder ; though considerable herds are kept every- 
where, except on the Thai, where there is at all times no 
gi iizing for cattle, the locally bred animals are of poor stamp, 
and the bullocks are of little use even for the shallow wells 
and lig'ht soils of the district- Except those of the poorest 
owners, all the working cattle are imported from the Bilocli 
hills, Sindh or Bahawalpur; and, since their life is not more 
than eight years, their replacement is a'"Mntihual drain on 
the resources of the farmers, particularly when wells are in- 
creased to balance a falling supply of flood water. 

In considering the figures for the tahsils, it jnust be 
borne :n mind that there has been a change in classification 
since 19n.3-rD. and that many beasts which are now classified 
as young stock would then have been shown as mature. At 
lust settlement the Leiah Thai was in a very bad state as a 
result of a series of bad seasons aggravated by an unsuitable 
form of assessment- It is now, in its own way, probably the 
niost prosperous part of the district; and, though the riverain 
is weaker than it then was, the tahsil as a whole has greatly 
improved; this improvement is reflected in the increase ’n 
the head of homed stock; it is difficult to account for the 
large decrease in the number of camels; it may, in part, be 
due to a mistake in roiintinir since diirinfr the winter months 
the camels of the powindahs gr.aze slowP- down the Thai 
from north to -south and bock aea'-n. .and it i- easy to 
exclude them all from account, the Thai beinr md the 
number of coTinters few and unable to visit everv —ell ; it is, 
however, prob-able that there has realiv been a larfre decrease 
in camels, since, during the great war and the Iroubles on 
the frontier which followed it, the lu'ce-lei-; on P Thai sc^d 
erery camel they could to the army at large prices, and pro- 
bably reduced the head of their breeding stock. At the same 
t.me, there was an enormous demand for sheep and goats, 
and this is probablv reflected in the small increase in their 
recorded number. The Kot Adu Thai has shared the pr(V 
sperity of Leiah. while the canal-irrigated area has also im- 
proved, so that^the c.aiise of the increase of stock of all kinds 
in this tahsil is obvious. In the Muzaffargarh Tahsil the 
decline in all kinds of stock since settlement is an indication 
of the deterioration in the tahsil caused bv the bad sunply 
from the canals of both rivers since about Ifll.'i. In --Mipui* 
the decrease in sheep and goats is explained by the increase 
in cultivation on the southern canals, which, in turn, ex- 
plains the moderate increase in homed cattle- 
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Kxceijt fiuiii tlie Thai, theie is uo export of agricultural n 

hioek or ot dairy produce. The Thai sheep are a fine breed. ’ 

The goats ot the Thai and of the Daira Uin Panah and t gbiototubb. 

Ivinjhar iJaLas are good uiilkers. Goats are sojaeiinu's ;in-- 

ported iroru across the Indus for breeding purposes. No 

nieriuo sheep have yet been introduced. The working cattle 

are fed on tumijis during January and February, in March 

and April on green barley and wheat mixed w ith w heat straw, 

01, where it is available, on peas, then on straw alone till 
iowar is available in late May and Jitne; from June to Ahveiu- 
ijer they get a certain amount of joirar and bajia in addition 
to straw , but from November till the turnips are ready noth- 
jjig but sliaw. helped out with a little oil-cake or cotton-seed. 

They ore then at their worst; couse(|Ueutly, the P'h'iigh cattle 
are in the early winter reduced to extreme misery. Even in 
ihe Thai Kalan camels, though employed to turn the oil- 
presses, are never used in ploughing or on the wells- 

Except .the western edge of the Jandi, the Thai is en- „ ■ _ 

tirely pastoral, and its wild plants are more important than 
Its crops. A very full account of them is found in the first 
chnpter of ^Ir. mow Sir Malcolm) Hailey’s settlement report- 
A brief sketch of only those which are of economic importance 
to The traci will suffice here.* 

The flora of the Thai may be divided into drought-resist- 
ing shrubs which survive through the hottest summers and 
are of value as providing the only certain fodder, and smaller 
herbs which spring up and die down with great rapidity 
alter rain- The former vary with the depth of the sub-soil 
water and grow in well-marked areas ; the latter are uni- 
versal. Beginning from the west, the first fodder a ea is a 
triangle of nar gross ('Saccbarum saia) or munjlan-'’. with 
i+:s apex al Faror and its base about five miles wide on the 
southern Ic-rih'r of i]ip tahsil. Sheep and goats will not eat 

but i‘- is a poor food for cattle, and whenever it is found 
theie are small herds- Its real use is for the manufacture 
of ropes and nets, and the villagfts which are lucky enough to 
have any do a trade in these articles to the eastern Tlial a J 
Muitaii. nrixed with the snr. and extending a couple of miles 
to the east of it. is found the /and tProsopis spicigei.i). I'le 
only wild tree of the Thai. When sacred to a saint or when 
shading a pond, it is not lopped, and grows into a tall and 
shapely, but from its pendent habit of growth, rather melan- 
choly. tree; usually, however, every branch is cut from it dur- 
ing the winter to provide fodder for goats, and the pollarded 
trees are stunted and distorted. It is not eaten by cattle or 
sheep. The fallen leaves and twigs turn into mould, and tKa 
soil is removed from near the frank and thrown over the fields. 


l2 


See also chapter I- A. 
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.CHAPTER II, A. Overlapping the jands, but exteiidiug beyond ilieni 
3 mile^ to the east, are found two leaflless scrubs, phofj (Kalli- 
goniim polygonoides) and kaii (Capparis aphylla). The 
shoots oi both of these bushes, though poor fodder, are nibbled 
by sheep. On the eastern bonder of the Thai near Khairewala 
is a second strip of phog. and between these two strips is it 
broad belt of luna running diagonally across the tahsil. 
Lana (Haloxylon salicornicuni multi floruni) is a short, stocky 
scrub, the winter browsing of camels, and eaten also by 
sheep, which, however, cannot long keep condition on it 
alone. On the southern and eastern borders of the tahsil are 
a few Qal trees (Salvadora oleoides) which are the summer 
browsing of camels, but the scarcity of jal is one of the- 
weaknesses of the tahsil, and accounts in part for the in- 
feriority of the local camel, which is a poor beast compared 
either with those of Muzaffargarh and Kot Adu or with the 
powindahs’ herds. In spite of the great area of the Thai, 
indigenous camels are not very numerous, and camel-breed- 
lag is carried on only south of Chaubara, whence access to 
ITot Adu or Jhang, where jal is abundant, is comparatively 
easy- 


Of the herbs by far the most important is cheinhhar 
(Eleusine flagellifera), a creeping plant which propagates 
itself by runners, and gives the best grazing for sheep. If 
rain falls in ifarch and >8eptember, the rhemhhnr springs 
up with great rapidity, the flocks grow fat and the lambing 
seasons are good. If there is no rJtembhar, the ewes are 
weak, lambs are few and the flocks have little power of re- 
sisting .sickness- In fact, the numbers of sheep rise and fall 
with the growth of the chembhar ; and, since the state of the- 
wells depends on the manure from the flocks, ultimately 
cultivation also is dependent on this plant. The commonest 
of the other herbs are h-ui fPanderia pilosa), Jeip and hhurla, 
broom-like plants, and kawi, a spear-grass found on aban- 
doned wells and much eaten by deer. All these are, when 
green, grazed by the sheep; but, since they are green only 
when the chembhar also is sprouting, they are of little real 
use, except for making hedges. A new-comer to the Thai 
is a small annual known as the haladri buti; this seems to 
have spread from Multan through the Kot Adu Thai up the 
sterile central strip. It bears a very bad name, and is said 
to drive out the chembhar, but this is an exaggeration; and, 
in realitv. the haladri bat! grows nnb- in. soil which is 
too poor to produce good chemhhar- Wherever it is now 
found, the Settlement Ofllcer at the previous settlement noted 
that the chembhar was very bad. 


The land has been described a.S the only wild tree of the 
Thai. On the eastern wells tamarisks are planted in small 
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groves to provide timber for tbe well-gear. They are grown CHAPTER 11, A. 

from suckers in manured land and get water for the first three 

years, but are stunted by the heat and violent winds; three omcultube. 
species are recognized, of which the nodi or knotted, is pre- 
ferred for its strength and convenient shape. The straight- 
grown, or knhnli, is the least esteemed. Towards the west 
her (Sisyphus pijubah xinsh/im (Ualbergia sissoo), hikar 
(Acacia arabica), and even a few pipal (Ficus religiose) and 
sawanjana are grown, and along the high bank there are 
occasional mangoes- Date-palms are planted on almost every 
well, but nowhere produce fruit, and only in the extreme 
V est grow to any size. The leaves are used for making ropes 

In the cultivated lands the wild leek, bukhal, is the com- 
monest weed, and wild heliotrope and dwarf convolvulus are 
also found. But, on the whole, the fields are very clean and 
free from weeds- 

Generally the Eot Adu Thai resembles the Thai of Leiah, 
though, except the eastern sand-hills, everything in Kot Ada 
it on a smaller scale. 

On the other hand, though it is far less attractive in 
eAery way, the Kot Adu Thai has some very solid advantages 
over Leiah. Chief among these is the close proximity of the 

and /u;m-growiug areas which makes tbe circle a camel’s 
paradise ; camels can remain on the Kot Adu Thai all th® 
year round, and the locally-bred beast is as superior id 
his brother from Leiah as his owner is inferior to the latter’s. 

Secondly, though the grazing for sheep is worse than in tKe 
northern tahsil, the Kot Adu grazier has a very accessible 
market, and can command an easier sale and better price- 

This is not a selected horse-breeding district. Horses Horse-breeding 
and ponies are sometimes imported from the Dera Ghazi 
Khan District, but the zamindars do not keep good mares, 
and the ;iilvcnt of Jiiotor vehicles has also reduced the -lemand 
for them. In the Thai it is almost impossible to keep a horse 
for w.ont nf fodder . The mares round about Rangpur 
belong to tbe Jhang breed, and some of them are quite good. 

A small fair i.s held at IVluzalfargarb in the bet inning of 
March, at Karor in August and at Shahr Sultan in April 
J^wndcr the management of the distim-t board and the Civil 
4 etcrinnry Department unless they are abandoned in conse- 
quence of prevailing scarcity or cpid-'mies, and prizes are 
awarded. 

There are three Goverament, and two district hoard, horse 
sf.allions in the district, and five donkey -stallions. They 
are located at Leiah, Kot Adu, MuzafFargarh, Alipnr and 
-Tatoi. The luunhei <:( mares covered in 1928-29 wa.s 
293, the lowest for 10 years. This may in part be due to 
stallions which arc too old and otherwise unpopnlar with 
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zaiiiindars who prefer the Baluchi breed. But they care 
very little really, and take no interesi in ineasuies for iniiuov- 
in^’ the breed. Table 2d shows the number of stallions kept, 
and the statistics of breeding of mares. People are not at all 
fond of having’ ponies of indigenous breed castrated, the result 
being that many pony mares are covered by the bad local 
ponies, and the local breed does not improve half as much 
as it should. 


Oattle-breeding. The district board purchased Hissar and Dafal bulls and 

made them over to leading zamindars. This proved a failure 
mainly foi' want of care of the bulls. It is now intended 
to subsidize bulls suitable for breeding purposes, and the 
pxp.u i’ueut is I'piug luade hrst in the Aluzaffargarh, T eiah end 
Hot \du Tnh'ils, Ten iudls :i»’p at ]iresent subsidized, and ii 
is pT’iTiPied to pindu'sp 20 ^nora, and uav for their up- 
keer, Th.at the district board has not done more is Hue 
to hack of funds. 'The Veterinarv Pppartment is 'nayiusr at- 
tention to the casti'ation of inferior bulls also. The Burdizo 
castrator has become very popular. 

Oattle Diseases. The following cattle diseases are met with' in the dis- 

trict : — 

f?/7)dcrnc.?f. — Here it is called mirani, chicJiak, sHla dt 
harrt ron. It is a fatal contacious disease. The outbreaks 
and death-rate have been greatly reduced by inoculation', 
which is appreciated ; 

Hcpmorrhapir xppftrmm'a. — raPed here rjhntii or afil- 
gfiotti. It is a common contagions disease occurring in low- 
lying and marshy tracts after rains or floods. The Tportalitv 
is verA' high, being from 90 to 95 per cent. Outbreaks of this 
disease are not so common as in previous vears on account of 
the introduction of vaccination and inoculation ; 

Blacfl- o'lirrrfer. — Here known as rhnuremar. The attack 
of this disease has nearlv been rendered harmless by vaccin- 
ation ; 

Mange, pan or kJiarsi. — Is a common disease in camel 
and sheep. It ruins the skin and fleece, and causes death in 
neglected cases .• •% 

Foot-and-mouth disease. — Here called mohara or monTi 
Ichur. It is a common contagious disease, but seldom causes 
death ; 

Fihki or rhyrk! tStroiigylosis). — It is a_ common 
parasitic infection of sheep and goats, occurring in marshy 
tracts caused by stomach and intestinal worms ; 

Mehru ('Warbles). — These are small swellings scattered 
along the back of cattle caused by a maggot of a biting fly 
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( Gastropliilus bovis). It does not cause any systemic disturlv 
ance, but the bide is affected and value reduced by the pr»» 
sence of the maggots ; 


CHAPTER 11 , A. 

AOBICULTUBe. 


Pluro-pneumonia-contageoso ,. — Here called phiphry or 
tiUl. It is a catarrh of the lungs causing an enormous num- 
ber of deaths among sheep and goats. It is not very com- 
mon ; and 

Patha lagna (Prussic acid poisoning). — Tl is not a con- 
tagious disease. It is caused by the eating of stunted jowar 
when there is scarcity of rain. 

The old method of quacks’ treatment has been stopped 
by the introduction of vaccination and inoculation ; however* 
some of the people still take their animals to shrines. 

There are veterinary haspitals at Jluzaffargarh . Hot Adu, Veterin^ Hospital* 
Alipur, Rangpur, Rohillanwali, Jatoi and Leiah. One is • 

about to be opened at Karor. These are maintained by the 
d'sirift board. A hospital is also Terpiired a( Cl'nic ara, but 
(he district board has not been able to open it. although 
Govei'nment was giving a grant for the buildiiiy. A Veterin- 
aiy Assistant or Veterinary Assistant Surgeon is in charge of 
each dispensary, and there is an inspector in charge of the 
district nndei the Deputy Superintendent for the Dera Ghazi 
Rliar and iMuzaffargarh Districts, nith headquarters at Dera 
Gtia.zi Khan, who tours in the district. There is also a 
Reserve Veterinary Assistant at iVuzaffargarb. 


Except for a few hundred acres in the extreme south- Canal Systems, 
west, there is no canal irrigation in the Leiah Tahsil. Kot 
Adu, Alipur and the western two-thirds of Aluzaffargarh are 
irrigated by inundation canals from the Indus and the eastern 
one-third of Aluzaffargarh from the Chenab. On these canals 
the pros])erity of the district depends, and tlieir efficient 
tnaiiitenance is a most difficult problem which has every year 
to be solved by the local administration. Since there are 
no weirs across the rivers, it is useless to spend large 
sums of money in the construction of permanent headworks 
which may be de.serted by the rivets; on the other hand, ’f 
there are no headworks, control is impossible. IWhat the farmer 
wants, hut in existing conditions seldom gets, is a steady 
supply of water from early May till June, increasing there- 
after for the later kharif sowings and for the winter plough- 
ings. 

The canals have slowly grown from the creeks and 
originally had little command, the farmers lifting the water 
from them by jhalars. 


This system gave a .safe minimum of matured crons since 
it was easy to shut unwanted water outside the protective 
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einbaukuieTits. Under departmental nianagenient the tend- 
ency ha.-^ been to take the head.s further up the rivers and to 
increase command; this having been done without gaining 
control, the greatest fault in the present supply is that a 
shortage during May and June is succeeded by an excess 
in the later half of July and earlier part of August, when 
the irrigation channels inside the protective embankments 
have often to be used as escape channels to save the heads, 
AYhile this shoit-lived inaximum supply is available, the 
cultivators sow large areas of crops, but it is only in very 
exceptional years, when by some happy accident rain falls 
after the usual time or the rivers remain high into October, 
ihaT there can be anv hojie of the harvest being a good one. 

There are sis Indus canals, of which the two northern- 
most are the Kol Sultan and the llaghassan : thes” take 
their water from the creeks in the south of the Leiah Tahsil, 
and, since at that point the Indus is prevented by the foot- 
hills of the Sulenian range from vswinging to the west, the 
set of the river is towards the east, and the water-supply of 
these two canals is usually very steady and plentiful ; they 
are the two best canals in the district. South of them is 
the Maggi, the biggest canal in Muzaffargarh ; its mouths 
are situated on the Indus, where the river is swinging lo 
the west and has washed awav old Dera Ghazi "Khan town. 
The Maggi for some years has been doing badly. The 
Ghuttu, further <outh, is better than the Maggi because if 
derives its water from a large creek, and is less affected by 
changes in the swing of the river. The Piiian and ^^ule- 
man, which irrigate the AHpur Tahsil, are, like the Maggi, 
being left by the Indus, but are still rather better than it. 

There are three Chenab canals. The northernmost is 
the Karara, which takes off from the river in the Jhang 
District and irrigates the country round Pangpur town. 
Much of its best land has been lost by erosion, and the remote- 
ness of Eangpur makes supervision difficult. The Karam is 
the worst of the canals in the district. The Taliri and Ganesh 
irrigate the same area, a narrow strip running from about 
10 miles north of Muzaffargarh town to the south Iwrder 
of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil. The soil is in general excellent, 
and round Khangarh there are rich ^ orchards mostly^ of 
mangoes, but since 1915-16 the extension of perennial irri- 
gation in the Northern Punjab baa left little water in the 
Lower Chenab, and in place of a ateadv constant supply the 
water in the canals rises and falls with great rapidity, and 
this part of the district i,s worse off than it was at the 
previous settlement. The old prosperity will return when 
a controlled kharif supplv is given as a part of the I^veli 
Project, which, it is hoped, will shortly be put in hand. 
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Tile Sutlej Valley Project will take off from Panjnad, CHAPTER II, A. 

in this district, where a weir is being built. This district 

will receive no benefit; indeed it is feared there might be 

less flood water south of the headworhs. Headworks. 

The spring-level being very near the ground surface in 
all parts of the district except the Thai, perennial irriga- 
tion from canals would raise the spring-level and result in 
water-logging. The existing system of irrigation from in- Inundation 
undation canals for .5 to 7 months in the year, succeeded 
by well irrigation, is probably the he«t '■uited to the re- Canals 

quireinents of the district. 

The Indus canals system consists of the following six 
canals : — 

(11 The Hazara (and Hot Sultan) Canal, with 2 dis- 
tributaries called Kishenwah and Tibha; 

(2) The Slaghassan Canal, the main channels of which 
are — 


(a) Tapper Maghassan 
{h. Lower „ 

(cl Mohanwah 
(fh Chaudhri... 

(c) Sardar ... 


j Main Line ; 
^Branches ; 


(fll The Maggi Canal, the main channels of which 
are — 


hi) Main lane of Maggi Canal 

(<) Khudadad ... ...) 

(o' Snk ... ... ^Branches; 

'd, Dinga ... • • 

(4) The Ghutta Canal, the main channels of which 
are — 


(a) Main Line of Ghuttu Canal 
(h) Add 
(c) Rai 
(if) Bahishti 
(?) Sardarwah 



Br.anches 


(5) The Puran Canal, the main 
are — 

(a) ^lain T.in ^ of Pnran Canal 

(b) Surah ... 

(c) Kaure Khan 

(d) Bakhi 

f^) Kapro Khas 
(/) r.unda ... 


channels of which 



... )• Branches ; and 
I 
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I'fJ) The Siileinan Canal, the main channels of which 
are — 


a' Main Line of Snleman Cana' 
ib] Soham 
'c' Khan^rah 


1 

J 


Branches. 


Eemodelling- proposals are in hand for the Indus -eiies 
of canals. Constmetion work in connection with the re- 
modelling of the Kot Sultan and Hazara Canals and the 
Mn;rhassan has been started under a special construction sub- 
division which Avas '-arctioned from the .1st Decemher 1929. 
Detailed estimates for remodellins- the Masr^i and Ghuttu 
Canals have been submitted to Government, while those for 
Pnran and Suleman are heinr:’ r^repared. 


Chenab Canals. The Chonoh canals svstem con.sists of tln’ee canals — 

('!') Knram, which i« a small canal taking off the river 
in the Thane District and irrig’atine the north- 
eastern part ot this district in the cpiofhhourhond 
of Panerpur: its branches are Biehari and Fattu 
PannaH'P : 

''21 G-anr^h. main line with 'P’nlivah, Ta’alahad and 
■Taffatrur branches; and 

Taliri. with its main branches Haiiwah and 
Fannakka : 

A brief historv of the different canals in the district is 
■ P’iven below It i-n7->ortant in the sneci.al and necnHar 

circumstances of the distriet as there is a tendenev for 
claims to be advanced on the alleTed ownership of these 
canals since thev were taken over bv Government. The 
expenditnre hv the Canal Department in recent years is not 
p-iven, 

CFF^’■^n Rfctfs. 

Knrnrn. 

The canal was a creek of the Chenab called Dadal. This 
<• creek was improved by Diwan Karam Narain, son of Diwun 

Sawan Mai, Governor of Rangrpur, who spent Rs. 5,000 on 
the work, and repaid himself by leyvinp- R.s. 5 per outlet. 
Owing- to the action of the river, the head of the canal 
had to he changed from time to time, the different heads 
being constructed with chher labour. 

Ho compensation was ever paid by Government on ac- 
count of cost of land under the canal. It was originally 
recorded as belonging to various villages, but at the first 
regular settlement the entry made in the records in respect 
of the ownership of land was zer naJa, ?.e., under the canal. 
Compensation was paid only when a new head had to be 
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excavated in the Jhang District in 1885, When the new CHAP TER 11, A. 
canal rules came into force, the canal was classed as a xaaioxn.TvsE. 
Government canal. 

The following are the branches of the canal : — 

(1) Bigliari, hj miles in length; and 

(2) Fnttu Fannal'la, about 4 miles in length. 

Three other branches, Jallu, Massu and Akhar, have been 
abandoned. 

The Ibildic Works Depaitrnent -pent IG. 4.084 in 1888-80 
ou a rest-house .and chauki at Raugpur, and Its. 444 in 189G 
on a well hi the comjiound of the rest-house, the expenditure 
being met fi nin the 'ar-i-7iagha fund. 

Ganesh. 

Excavated in the time of Jlawab Khan by the zamindars 
at their own cost. It was then called the Gatiswah. In 
the time of Diwan Sawan Mai its name was changed to 
Ganeshwab. The course of the canal wa.s very tortuous 
between Slialirangpur and Kbanpur. In 1888 it was 
straightened ;md made riaiallel to tbe "'.‘angpur lond. 

Till 1879 no oorapensation was paid by Government on 
aeenunt of tbe co.-t of land. In 1883 P<. 512-9-G were paid 
Out of the zar-i-r>nr;h(i fund as compensation for the land 
obtained for straightening the canal. 

The following are the branches of the Ganesh : — 

ni Kai;/a . — Dug at his own expense by one Chhai’u 
Itlai in Diwan rP, ,• SP' ■, ago 

(Kow ahandonedl; 

1 2) IT o/Ziru/f. — Constructed in 1883-84 ; 

(•P Klidiuldr. — .‘4n old part of the (faneshwah lying 
in ruin, 14 miles long. Irrigates the neighbour- 
ing villages (Now abandoned) ; 

(4) Liitida . — Dug by people 100 years ago at their own 
expense, amounting to Es. 500. The branch be- 
came useless, and a new one was dug in the time 
of Diwan Sawan Mai costing Es. 200 (Now 
abandoned) ; 

(5) Jalalabad. — 2^ miles long; and 

(6) Jagatpur. — 4| miles long. Dug by the irrigators 
at their own cost. 

Taliri. 

The -Thangawar Canal has been amalgamated with the 
'Taliri. It was dug by Nawab Bahawal Khan at a cost of 
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0H4PTEII II, A. Es. 4,000. Owing to the action of the river, its head had 
to be changed from time to time. No compensation wasi 
oBictTiTUHH. paid. It had two branches, Pirwah and Makhnan, dug 

by the zamindars in the time of Xawab Bahawal Khan. 
The Alli and Khalli were also branches of it. The former 
wa.s dug in the time of Diwan ,Sawan Mai, and the latter in 
the time of Nawab Bahawal Khan, No compensation was 
paid. These have been abandoned, together with the 
Jhandan and DharkanwaJa branches; both were dug i>y 
zamindars. 

From time immemorial the Taliri Canal ran in the shape 
of a branch of the Chenab from Khudai to Kachi Saidu Kkan. 
Owing to the action of the rh-er, the head of the canal had 
to be changed from time to time. The canal was straightened 
and widened for 6 mile.s with chher labour, and Es. 4,000 
were paid nut of the zar-i-naghn fund. No compensation 
was paid. 

The following are the branches of the canal: — 

(i) Shakh Takari Mai, or Parana Taliri. — A part of 

the old Taliri now serving as a branch of the 
canal ; 

(ii) IVafadarimr . — Eeniodelled by the Canal Depart- 
ment from Rajtrah Gharbi and Sharki, which were 
constructed with rhhcr labour. No compen.sation 
was paid; 

iiii) Hnjiu'ali . — Dug in the time of Nawab Muhammad 
Zafar Klinn in Sambat 1.S4’), 11 jiiile' in length; 

(iv) Khanwah . — Dug in the time of Nawab Muham- 
mad Zafar Khan in Sambat 1845; 

(r) Ghacanfarivah . — ^Eeconstructed at a cost of 
Es. 4,000 in the time of Nawab Ghazanfar Khan 
140 years ago; 

(vi) Pirirah. — Dug by irrigators in the time of 

Nawa!) Siiuja Ehau in Sa'.uhat 1845 at a cfist of 
Es. 3,000; 

(vii) Aangniirah . — Dug by irrigators 130 years ago in 
the time of Nawab Shuja Khan at a cost of 
Es. 3,000 Now abandoned); 

{riii) Khokhar . — Dug by irrigators 125 years ago in the 
time of Nawab Shuja Khan at a cost of Es. 4,000 ; 
and 

(ir) Nvru’dh . — Dug by irrigators 130 years ago in the 
iime of Nawab Shuja Khan at a cost of 
Es. 4,000. 
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Indus Sekies. 

Hazara and Kat Sultan Canal. 

During- the reign of the Khurasan rulers one Abdul 
iSaiiiad Khan, a jai/iidar. dug the Garkti Taiial from the 
Chhitta fre«‘b at his own esy.ense, and one 3Iian ^latka widen- 
ed it in the time of iMaharaja Ranjit Singh. Owing to tlie 
aetion of the river, its head had to he changed twice. 

Ko comjiensation has been paid by Government for 
land under the canal and its distributaries, except in the 
follwing cases: — 

Ks. 

(ii; For Ra^bah, Riavalwah Brandi of 

the .^lnl3n^^»h ... ... 7.80f)-0-O 

(^) For the coiisf ruction of a new head 

and part of ilie Mohanwah ... 2,S34-S-S 

The following were the branches of the canal : — 

(1) Kof Sultan. — Dug in 1883-84 with chher labour; 

(2) Ilinirai . — An old branch of the Ghuttu. It was 
con,structed by irrigators at their own expense in 
the time of Jlahara.ja Ran.i’it Singh 90 years ago; 

03) Din .Muhainnifid . — Dug by irrigators in the time of 
the Khurasan rulers 120 years ago; 

(4) Radha. — Dug by the Canal Department with chher 

labour in 1884-85. JVo compensation was paid; 

(5) Mohanirah . — Dug by the Canal Department with 
chher labour in 1882-83. A new head and a branch 
were constructed in 1892 with chher labour, hfow 
amalgamated with the Maghassan Canal ; 

(p) Nangni . — Dug by zamiudars in the time of 
Diwan .Sawan Mai 90 years ago. Kow amalgam- 
ated with the Maghas.-?aii Canal ; 

(7) Khan Chand . — ^Dug by Matka, Kardar, in the time 
of the Sikhs 85 years ago ; 

fS) Fazil . — ^Dug by zamindars in Sambat 1919-20 
under the supervision of M. Fazil Hussain Tshsil- 
dar. In 1818 its head was changed with chher 
labour ; 

(9) Panjhathi. — Dug by zamindars 90 years ago; 
and 

(10) Miricah alias Vtani. — Dug by zamindars of 
Parhar Sharki and Kut in 1867-68 under the 
supervision of M. Mir 3Iuhammad, Tahsildar. 


CHAPTEB n, A. 

AGBICtTLTCnE. 
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CHAPTER II, A. The old Garku and its branches have been remodelled, 

and the canal is now known as Hazara. There is a Kol 

Aobiottliubb. Siil+an cbannel and two distributaries called Tibb^ and 
Kishenwah . 

The Canal Department spent the following amounts on 
the works noted below: — 


Nala. 

j Work. 

i V 

1 1 ear. 

) 

! Cost, 

1 

Hazari 

i Regulator 

I 1882-83 

; Rs. 

2,676 

Gulzari 

' Do. 

1882-83 

1,918 

Din Muhammad . . 

' Do. 

1882-83 

' 2,845 

1 

Khan Chand 

Do. 

: 1882-83 

1 2,207 

Fazilwah 

! Do. 

j 1882-83 

j 2,618 

ifangni 

; 

1882-83 

j 

1.344 


' Rest-house (Kaidri) 

1882-83 

j 

1 490 


j Rest-house (Pharhir) 

1882-83 ! 

I 

2,180 


j Shelter-house (Garku) 

1882-83 j 

1,365 


1 Rest-house (Kot Sultan) 

1888 1 

4,368 


j Well in the compound of rest- 

1890 I 

443 


house at Kot JSulian. 


The whole of ihe money was spent from the zar-i-nagha 
fund. 


Maghastan. 

Owing to the action of the river, an old bed of the river 
beg ■an to run in the time of the Afghan rulers. From this 
bed the iriigators dug- this canal. 


In 1888 the Khanwah was extended, and Es. 585 were 
paid as compensation for 15' 12 acres. 

In 1889 again the head of this canal was straightened, 
.and 11-1-24 acres of land came under it. No compensation 
was paid for the land. In 1889 the Chaudhriwah was 
straightened, and no compenstion was paid. 

The follo'wing are the branches of the Maghassan : — 

(1) Chaudhri . — ^Was dug from Garku by Paira Earn 
at a cost of Es. 1.800 l.SO years ago in the time 
of Nawah Muhammad Khan. Later it was 
joined on to the Maghassan. Nangni and Dhol 
are its branches — • 
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(?) Nanytu . — Dug by irrigators about 105 years CHAPTER II, A. 
ago. Its tail splits into two branches, i.e., 

Aangni and Nari; 


Aomctottjbb. 


(//) Mohaincah (See under “ Hazara and Kot 
Sultan Canal ”); 

fi//) JJhoi . — Dug' by iriigators 85 year.s ago; aixi 
{ii') Sh-minu. — Dug- by irrigator.'s 105 years ago; 

(2) Keslio . — Dug along i ;e eastern side of the hund 
with chJiri labour in 1882 bv the Canal De])art- 
luent, and extended in 1888. It has two branches — • 
./) frfnina — Dug' fiom the I.l.cgl.'i-' -.iu 

'leeLc yeai .-1 ago. This luaiicb Las thiee 
'.iib-luaiiches— (1) Saliju. '2) Solmi, and (-3) 
TTala tSince abandoned) ; and 


( n) Ganda Pahar.—Ji\ig from the 31aghassau by 
irrigators 110 years ago; 

(0) lia}u . — Dug by irrigators in the time of Khazan 
Singh, Kai'dar, 90 years ago; 

(4) Kurya (.'lunnUin and I\ahiirah; 

(5) Sardancah . — Dug bv zamindars m the time of 
Xawab Huhannuad Khan 130 yeais ago. It has 
the following !)rnnohe.s : — 

(?) Kari/a ulifirnDiadpur . — Dug by irrigators 90 

years ago under the su})ervision of Stibe Ehan, 
Kardar, of Muhainmadpur ; 

(??') Karya Gaman Khan . — Dug by irrigators 110 
years ago in the time of Xav.-.)b 51uliannuad 
Khan ; 

u!" Kh<'/i;,ur . — Dug by irrigatois 90 years 

a u uTidei the stipervision of the Kardar of 
Klianpnr (Xow abandoned); 

(iv) Karya Sanawan . — As in (??) above; 

(?’) Karya Tej Bhan; 

(ri) Muradirah , — Dug in 1883-84 with rhhcr labour 
under the supervision of the Canal Depart- 
ment ; 

{vii) Sf (via) Nanyws Kajan and Kh-nrd . — Both the 
canals were dug by irrigators in the time of 
the Afghan rulers .some 150 years ago. Xangni 
Khurd, being usele.ss for 25 years, was recon- 
structed in the time of Diwan Sawan Hal ; 

(?» Jan Mnhammad . — -Dug by Jan ilubammad and 
other irrigators of Ijadha Langar in the time 
of the Afghan rulers in Sambat 1909 fXow 
abandoned) ; 
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(.«) Pinrah . — ^Dug by Pir Shah Sawaz aud other 
irrigators 60 years ago (Xoa\- ai)andoiied) ; 

(xi) Hamza . — Dug jointly by Diwaii Sairan Mai and 
irrigators 90 years ago^Now abandoned); 

ChalyOr Khan . — Dug twice from a dhand in 
•Jhandir Dureja Gharbi by the iirigators of 
Thatta Gurniani, and then from the Maghassan 
creek by Ghakar Khan before the t.iue of 
Diwan Sawan Mai. It has two branches — 

(?) hari/tt Khol’har, rov- KJi'd:,'i. — Dug bv 
the irrigators of Khokhar 65 years ago ; 
and 


(ii) Kaiiia Tihhi. Nizam . — Dug by the irri- 
gators of Tibbi Xizam 60 years ago (Kow 
abandoned) ; 

{xiii) Aala Chuan . — Dug by the iriigatc.is of Sana- 
wan and Mahmud Kot in the time of Kawab 
Mahmud Khan 130 years ago; and 
(xiv) Ghulamioah . — ^Was originally a small water- 
course, but afterwards was turned into a canal. 

Magg\. 

It was a branch of the river from which canals wete 
dug from time to time. Owing to a change in the course 
of the river, it assumed the shape of a canal, and in 1883-84 
it was classed as a canal. 


Xo compensation was paid for the land under the canal. 
Pupees 93-1-8 were, however, paid for Intid acquired for a 
hund in Chibbar Rhor Serin and Sharif Chajjra in 1889. 

The tollowing are the important branches of the canal: — 
fl) Klmdadad . — Dug with chher Labour in 1882-83. A 
new head was constructed in Thatta Gurmani in 
1888. It has six branches — 

(i) Kotioah. — An old branch. Dug in Sambat 
1912 by irrigators; 

(ii) Karija Kvhairar . — Dug by zamindars in the 
time of the Afghan rulers (Xow abandoned) ; 
(Hi) Haii Ishag . — Dug by irrigators in 1879 at a 
cost of Ps. 2,009. one-fourth of which was 
paid by Government out of the zai-i-nagh& 
fund (Now abandoned) ; 

(iv) Buleirali . — Dug with chher labour in 1887 by 
the Canal Department (Now abandoned); 

(v) Sultan Khar . — Dug by irrigators; and 
(yi) Fazil Kalru . — Dug by irrigators (Now abandon- 
ed) ; 
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(2) Suk . — It lias six important branches — 

(i) Jakhfiwah. — Dug by irrigators in the time of 
jVawab Bahawal Khan; 

{ii) Thahvah. — Dug by zauiindars in the time of 
Kawab Muhammad Khan. Bahawalwah and 
Karya Ghattawala are its branches; 

{Hi) Sunicalt. — Dug by zauiindars 220 years ago in 
the time of Kawab Ghazi Khan. A new head 
was constructed in the time of Diwan Sawan 
Mai; 

(iv) Kalicah. — ^Dug by irrigators at their own expense, 

amounting to Rs. 9,000, in 1840. A new head 
was constructed at the cost of Rs. 115 paid out 
of the zar-i-nagha fund ; 

(v) Sardar Khurd. — It was dug by irrigators in the 

time of Kawab Sadiq Muhammad Khan 120 
years ago. A new head was constructed in 
Rambat 1920 (Xow abandoned); and 

{vi) Ahmadioah. — Was first a zamindari nala. In 
1890 it was classed as a Government canal (Now 
abandoned) ; 

(3) Dinga. — Has three important branches — 

(/) Bhangarwah. — Was a zamindari nala. In 1890 
it was classed as a Government canal; 

(ii) Sardar Kalan. — -Dug in the time of Nawab 
Ghazi Khan 220 years ago by zamindars; and 

(iii) Nangtoah. — Dug by irrigators in the time of 
Kawab Mubarik Khan 220 years ago. Chatle 
and Garianna are its branches. 

Government constructed a rest-house at Kinjhar at a 
cost of Rs. 3,784 in 1886-87 to 1895-96, and a shelter-hut 
of Sardar Kalan at a cost of Rs. 312 in 1896. Both the 
sums were met from the zar-i-nagha fund. 

Ghuttu. 

The Adilwah is now a distributary of the Ghuttfl Canal. 
It was dug by irrigators in the time of Nawab Bahawal 
Khan. Owing to the action of the river, its head had to 
be changed from time to time. No compensation was ever 
paid for land taken up. 

It had nine branches, and was 10 or 11 miles long, 

viz . : — 

fl) Karya Khokhar. — Dug by zamindars 165 year* 
ago; 

(2) Karya Isa Bhabewala. — ^Dug by irrigators 140 years 
ago; 


CHAFirai Q. A. 

AOBIOULIOB*. 


M 
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(o) Karya Rakhu Sarkari . — Dug by irrigators 190 years 
ago; 

(4''( Karya Detoaletmla . — Dug by irrigators (•When dug 
is not known); 

(5) Karya Makwalwala . — Dug by irrigators 160 years 
ago; 

(6) Menghicah . — Dug by Afangha Karar, an irrigator, 
130 years ago; 

(7) Paunta Malana . — Dug by Ala Yar, Malana, and 
other irrigators, 85 years ago ; 

(h) Karya Bilochanwala . — ^Dug by irrigators 35 years 
ago; and 

(9) Harpallo . — Dug by the zamindars of Basti Jallol 
165 years ago, and extended lately to Harpallo. 


All the'-e brauobes have since been abandoned. 


The Ghuttu formerly was a branch of the river Indus 
called Chhitta. Several canals were dug from this branch. 
Its head has sometimes to be changed. In 1896-97 a new 
head was constructed in village Tarajoya. In 1883-84 it 
was classed as a canal, and the canals fed from it as its 
branches. A new pakka head regulator for the Ghuttu Canal 
below the railway line was built in 1928 by the Canal Depart- 
ment. 


Compensation was paid only in the following cases from 
the iar-i-nagha fund: — 


Rs. A. P 


In 1887 for Ksrmwah ... .. 84^ 14 6 

In 1888 for Rajwah head ... ... 809 14 3 

It has the following branches: — 

il) P;i . — Dag in Sanibai 1918 by the zamindars of 
Paunta Malana, Bhnndewali and Rohillanwali, 
who also spent Rs. 5,000 in cash. After some 
time a new head was constructed in village Fatteh 
Muhammad Abrind at a cost ' f Rs. 2,0(10 Pn 
1884-85 the course of the branch was changed 
from Bhnndewali to Rohillanwali with rhher 
labour ; 

(2) Rajirah . — Dug by irrigators 190 years ago in the 
tiiue of Yawab Bahawal; 


It has three branches — 

(i) Kalan Shah . — Dug by zamindars 140 years 

ago ; 

(ii) FJainviarwali; and 

(ill) Thrin . — Dug in Sambat 1911 by zamindars: 
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(3; Bahishti. — Dug 200 years ago in the time of Nawab CHAPTBB n 

txhazi Jihan by irrigators. It ceased to run 

40 years after, and in Samhat lOlS was recon- AoEiouiiTUBi. 
structed by the irrigators at a cost of Es. 9,000. 

It splits into two branches — 

(i) Bahhtu'ah, which was dug 54 years ago by the 
irrigators of Kadirpur; and 
(//) Azimirah, which was constructed with chhec, 
labour in 1883-84; 

(4) Rerhu. — Dug- from Chhitta creek in the time of 
Xawab Bahawal Khan by the irrigators of certaiii 
villages at a cost of Es. 7,000. Its head had to 
be changed several times. It had four branches, 
which have been abandoned, and now it has be- 
come a branch of Bahishti, with a distributary, 

Fattuhal ; 

(i) _ Kama FatHi Mai. — Dug by irrigators 1^5 yeare 

ago; 

(ii) Mohriicah — Dug by irrigators 165 years ago; 

{Hi) Karija Jannun. — Dug by irrigators 164 years 

ago; and 

(iv) Karya Tahliwala. — Dug by irrigators 165 yeare 
ago; 

<5) Sardaricah. — Dug by irrigators 160 years ago in 
the time of Nawab Bahawal Khan with chher 
labour. It has since been remodelled, and now 
• takes off direct from Ghuttu Canal, instead of 
Sardarwah. It has eight branches — 

(i) Shiijra Kassi. — Dug in 1887 with chher labour;; 

(ii) Ahmad Shah .—('W\\en dug is not known); 

(Hi) Khandar.—A)v.g by irrigators 140 years ago^ 
and widened in 1884-85 with chher labour; 

(iv) Karam, now called Kiraru. — Dug by irrigators 
140 years ago; 

(v) Muradpuri.—Jiug by irrigators 54 years ago at 
a cost of Es. 3,000; 

(r-i) Hajiwah.—'Dwg by irrigators 42 years ago; 

{vii) Kadirpuri.— Added by the Irrigation Depart- 
ment ; and 

<i-m) Chhahatta.— Added by the Iriigation Depart- 
ment ; 

<6) Hamam.—Dug by the Canal Department with 
chher labour in 1887. It has two branches— 

(/) Ghalln; and 

(ii) Karya Muhammad Hussain; and 

m2 
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(7) Ghallu. — Dug by irrigators in the time of Nawab- 
Bahawal Khan 140 j'ears ago. It is now a branch 
of the Hamam. 


Pufan. 

An old bed of the Indu-s. Some 190 years ago Sehj Ram, 
Kardar, constructed it by levying a chhera per well in the 
time of Kavsab Bahawal Khan. A new head was constructed 
in the time of Diwan Mul Raj at a cost of Rs. 16,000 — 
three-fourths of the amount were expended by irrigators and 
oae-fourth by the diwan himself. Owing to the action of the 


river, different heads had to be constructed 

from time to time 

with chher labour. 

No compensation was paid, 

except 

in the following 

cas«!S : — 

In 1888.— For Lunda Branch 

Acrei. 

lSo’45 


For Puran ,, 

40 48 


For Rakb „ 



For Gliauspur „ 

11-12 


For Bazwala „ 

10-30 



— 

Rs. A. P. 


269-93- 

■6,381 10 11 

In 1891. — For the construction of new 
heads of Bahawalwah 

and Juhvah 

1-1-2— 

32 9 0 


The following are the branches of the canal: — 

(1) Karya Nahi Bakhsh Shahwala. — Constructed at 
the request of the irrigators of Bet Hazari, etc., 
with chher labour in 1896-97 ; 

(2) Shakh Kaure Khan. — Constructed in 1898-99 with 
chher labour at the request of Kaure Khan. It 
has a branch, Gulwah; 

(3) Bhakhi. — Was constructed by irrigators 140 years 
ago with chher labour. Nawab Bahawal Khan 
paid Rs. 5,000 to assist the construction work. It 
has three branches — ■ 

(i) Karya Turk. — Constructed by irrigators at a cost 
of Rs. 250; 

(m) Beii. — ^Added by the Irrigation Department; 
and 

(ni) Knrya Sandilewala. — Constructed 130 years 
ago by irrigators with their own labour (Now 
abandoned) ; 
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Khanana. — Constnict^d 130 years ago by the CTTAPTEa Py af, 

zainindars of Bet Khanwala and Mela Chachs 

with their own labour. A new head was con- -AoMCTOxinHi. 
structed in 1889 with chher labour ("Now aban- 
doned) ; 

(b) Namana . — Constructed by irrigators with their 
own labour 170 years ago (Now abandoned) ; 

(6) Kaprel'has . — Constructed 120 years ago in the 
time of Nawab Bahawal Khan by the zamindars 
of .Thallarin (I ths) and Wassan (iths) at a cost 
of Es. 1.500. Rupees 100 were again spent after 
30 years on the construction of a new head ; 

(7) Saidirah . — Was excavated in 1884 at the request 
of the zamindars of Hamzewali with chher labour, 
and extended to Gagrewali and Mudwala in 1892; 

('8) Kvtah . — Dug by the zamindars of Shahbazpur and 
•Thallarin 100 years ago. After 40 years its head 
was changed at a cost of Rs. 4,000. Extended in 
1890 with chher labour; 

("9) Lvnda . — Dug by irrigators 140 years ago, and 
extended by the Canal Department in 1888 to 
Ghari : 

(lO'l Sahaiiraln . — Dug by zamindars 160 years Sgo. 

It is now a branch of the Ra.iwah; 

(11) Pirn-nh . — Dug by certain villagers at a cost of 
R.s. 11.000 190 years ago. A new branch was con- 
ctructed in 1890 bv the Canal Department. It is 
now a branch, with Muridwah as a distributary; 

(12) Punmnrah . — Dug by irrigators 100 years ago, 

and extended to Aliwali in 1888 by the Canal 
Department. It is now a branch of the RajwaK; 

(13) Matvanhcali . — Dug by irrigators 90 years ago 

(Now abandoned) ; 

(14) Sultan. — Dug by irrigators 140 years ago at a' 
cost of Rs. 400. It is now a branch of tKe 
Rajwah ; 

(15) Raju-nh . — Constructed by the Canal Department 
in 1890-91. It has three branches — 

(i) Suhniirala; 

(i{) Pnnenienh : and 

(m) Sultan; 

ifl6) Bhagti . — Dug in 1882-83, and extended in 1883-M 
with chher labour (Now abandoned) ; 
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(17) Kadra. — Dug- by irrigators 19D years ago in the- 
time of Nawab Bahawal Kban. It bad the fol- 
lowing branches, now abandoned : — 

(i) Raich; 

(ii) Bazwah; and 

(iii) Ghauspur; 

(18) Bahawalwah. — ^Dug in the time of I7awab Baha- 
wal Kban 130 years ago. Half tbe amount ex- 
pended on tbe work was paid by tbe nawab, and 
the other balf by tbe irrigators ; 

(19) Khamcah. — Dug by irrigators in tbe time of 
Kawab Babawal Kban 120 years ago, and extended 
in 1891 with chher labour ; and 

(20) Chandar Bhan. — Constructeil by tbe Irrigation 
Department. 

Suleman. 

Tbe Sobrab, now amalgamated with tbe Suleman, of 
which it is a branch and fakes off from tbe Bakaini regulator, 
was constructed bj^ Nawab Gbazi Kban 170 years ago at a 
cost of Es. 75,000- Nawab Bahawal Kban constructed a new 
head 130 years ago, spending Rs. 4,000. Tbe head had to 
be changed twice later on, Rs. 10,560 being spent by the 
r.awab- In tbe time of Diwan Sawan Mai the bead was 
changed twice with chher labour. No compensation was ever 
given, except Rs- 791-4-7 paid for land taken up for a new- 
head in 1895. The amount was met from tbe zar-i-nagha 
fund. 

It had three branches — 

tl) Jogiirah tNow abandoned) ; 

(2) Mnghalirah. — Dug in the time of Nawab Gbazi 

Kban 160 years ago by one Nur Muhammad Khan 
at a cost of Rs- 5,000. Being useless, it was re- 
constructed by the zamindars of Bilewala. Kot 
Ratta, Khalti and Jatoi Shumali. In 1896 and 
1897 it was straightened in the boundaries of 
Daulatwahi ; and 

(3) Ratanvah. — Dug by irrigators 90 years ago, and 

extended in 1898-99- 

The Suleman was dug with chher labour in the time of 
Nawab Bahawal Khan under the. supervision of Sultan Khan 
from the Mochiwala creek 110 years ago. A new head was 
constructed in 1888-89 from Sohni creek. Since 1896-97 
the old channel has been used as its head. No compensatioa 
was paid. 


Chapter ii, a. 

AsBiouiiTnu. 
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Tt lia-i the following branches, 
.■Sohrab : — 


in addition to the CHAPTER II, A. 

Agrictotub*. 


(1) KJuiiiirah. — Dug with chher labour by irrigators 
in the time of Nawab Bahawal Khan 120 years 
ago- Owing to the action of the river, its head 
had to be changed three times. The last one was 
dug from the Suleman in 1883-84. In 1889 a cim’e 
of the branch was straightened with chher labour. 
Its head has been washed away and a l-nrhha 
head has been made direct from the Indus River; 


(21 IT (ihli. — Dug by irrigators 90 years ago. 
It has two branches — 


(i) Alluwah; and 
{ii) Tlieri; 

(3) Soharn. — Dug in the time of Diwan Sawan Mai by 
the villagers of Dera and Kohar Fakiran 80 years 
ago- It has two branches constructed by Govern- 
ment — 


{i) Khairpur, with three branches — 

(1) Lai IV ah ; 

(2) UnUtru'ah; and 

(3) Geri; 

(ii) Mithanicoli, with three branches — 

(1) Yarewali; 

(2) SitUanpur; and 

(.3) iSabipur, 

The former was dug in 1889 from the zar-i-nagha fund, 
and its branches (1) and (2) with chher labour in 1893-94 and 
1891, respectively. 

The main canals were all originally constructed by the gui,gtjtution of 
people. Before annexation, the management of the canals Occupiers’ 
was in the hands of the irrigators, assisted by the local Rates for 
officials, who saw that the labour necessary for the clearance 
and maintenance of the canals was promptly turned out. 

From anexation till 1880, improvements in the management 
of the canals were made from time to time, but eventually 
the necessity for professional management was recognized, 
and in 1880 the district was constituted a Public Works 
Pepartment Division and an Executive Engineer was appoint- 
ed to manage the canals in the district. The irrigators paid 
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tMArann, a. no price for the ivater beyond furnishing labour to clear 
and maintain the canals according to a system called the 
Mannn.TiTBB, chher system, irhich is explained below: — 

“ The working expenses of the canals, with the excep- 
“ tion of a contribution of nearly Rs. 17,000 made by Go- 
“ vernment on account of pay of daroghas, mirabs, etc., out 
“ of the imperial funds, are home by the people. The clear- 
“ ances are effected by chher labour suplied by the people, 
" and any work left unfinished is completed by paid labour 
“ out of the zar-i-nagha fund, into which all fines inflicted 
“ upon absentee chher-guzars (assessors of statute labour) are 
“ credited. Other improvements needed are also effected 
“ out of this fund when there is money to spare. As regards 
’* the assessment of chher, an estimate of the probable re* 
“ quirements of each canal is made by .striking an average 
“ for the past three years of the total number of chheras 
" (labourers) who were actually pre.sent on works, together 
" with chheras remitted to sarpanches and any supplement- 
“ ary chheras called out- To this average is added the 
“ number of chhero-s called out for urgent works in summer. 
“ The estimate is discus.sed by the Divisional Canal Officer 
“ with the sarpanches ^representatives of irrigators on each 
“ canal) as.sembled in a committee, and is rai'cd or lowered, 
“ within a limit of 20 per cent., according to the probable 
“ requirements of the next working season- The total chher 
“ assessable for the year is thus arrived at. This is done 
" in the month of September. An average rate per acre is 
" then deduced by dividing the total number of chheras re- 
" quired for each canal by the average area irrigated by that 
" canal during the past three years. This rate is called the 
" chher-parta. The chher-parfa for each canal is communi- 
" cated to the Collector, who has chher papers prepared by 
“ the patwaris. The area irrigated is assessed at the parta 
" above mentioned, and so the number of chheras to be sup- 
” plied by each irrigator is determined.” This system has 
been described as it is still largely followed in the Leiab Tah- 
sil in dealing with the creek irrigation there. It is supervised 
bv the tah.sildar and sub-divisional officer. The Irrigation 
Department has no concern with it. The nagha fund remains 
with the Deputy Commissioner. 

On the abolition of the chher system for the canals in 
1902, an occupiers’ rate was substituted for it. On what 
considerations the rates should be fixed formed the subiect 
of discussion, and it was eventually derided that ” for the 
present the rates may be so fixed as to yield an income which 
shall not more than cover the coSt of working the canals-” 
The contention of the Canal Department was that the occu- 
piers’ rates should be framed irrespective of the working 
expenses, and should represent the price of water. The 
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reason^ \vliioh led Government to the above decision ■were thna CHAPTHfl II, A 
stated: — 

“ Tlie enhancement of land revenue -which is being AGatoTOrija*. 
taken is a full one ; the abolition of chher is a change -whicli 
Ihe majority of the people profess to dislike ; and, in the 
absence of keen competition of tenants for land, there is a’ 
danger that the occupiers’ rates, if high or full, might fall 
upon the o-wners to pay in addition to the land revenue ” 

(Punjab Government letter Xo. 48, dated the 4th March 1902). 

The followincr rates have since been sanctioned i>y 
troTpriinient : — 


Class. 

Crops. 

1 

i 

Rate per . 

c 

Flow. 

VCRE OT MATTJSBD 
!ROPS. 

Lift. 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


Chenab Canals. 



I 

Rice, gardens and pepper . 

2 12 0 

*16 0 

II 

1 Cotton, susarcane and indigo ' 

1 8 0 

•0 12 0 

III 

[ Other kharif crops 

1 2 0 

0 9 0 

IV 

Rabi crops (Other than gar- 

0 12 0 

0 6 0 


dens). 



V ' 

Gras^ lanrU ( 

0 6 0 

to 3 0 

\ 

1 

iNprs Canals. 



I 

Rice, gardens and pepper . . 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

II 

Cotton, sugarcane and indigo 

1 0 0 

0 8 0 

III 

Other kh irif crops 

0 12 0 

0 6 0 

IV 

Rabi crops (Other than gar- 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 


dens). 



V 

Gr.' ss lands ( Po-^al ) - • j 

0 4 0 

to 2 0 


•Notifications Nos. 052-R- I., dated the 7th July 1903, and 100-B. I., 
•dated the 2nd February* 1916. 

fNotification No. 434-R. I-, dated the 4th May 1907. 

Non. The rates for grass lands are to be assessed at the discretion of 

sthe Deputy Commissioner. 

Rs. A. P. 

0 12 0 

0 4 0 


Note. — W ater-advantage rate 
Barani rate 
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'CHAPTER 11, A. These rates are assessed every year on the area of 

matured crops. Certain lands receiving canal irrigation, 

Agbicultuee, have hitherto been exempt from furnishing chher, or 

have furnished chher at half-rates, are to be treated in ac- 
cordance with the rules sanctioned by the Punjab Government 
(Eevenue and Financial Secretary’s letter ?fo. 82, dated the 
2l8t September 1903, and given in appendix TII-G to the 
settlement report). 

A double set of rates for the Chenab and Indus Canals 
was justified owing to a very considerable difference in the 
fertilizing value of the silt carried by the water of the two 
rivers, the difference in the qualitj"- of the lands irrigated by 
the canals fed from the two rivers and the profits of the 
cultivators and owners derived therefrom- The occupiers’ 
rates were introduced on the Barku (now Hot Sultan and 
Hazara), Maghassan and Alaggi Canals tvhich irrigate the 
Kot Adu Tahsil and part of the iluzaftargarh Tahsil with 
effect from kharif 1902, and in the rest of the district from 
kharif 1903. 

Cknal Credits. All the revenue realized from the occupiers’ rates goe» 

to the Canal Department as a direct credit. It is, however, 
also entitled to a share of the land revenue which may b* 
said to consist of the waiter-advantage revenue in the canal- 
irrigated tract where cultivation depends mainly on canals. 
The Canal Department, under the orders contained in 
Financial Commissioner’s letter Ts’o. 92, dated the lltK 
January 1927, i« given indirect ciedit for the following 
items : — 

(a) all canal-advantage revenue which is assessed on 
extended canal irrigation ; 

(&) a sum of Bs. 1,4-3,600 per annum (kharif 
Rs. 58,500, rabi Rs. 87,100) out of the fixed land 
revenue for the term of the current settlement ; 
and 

(c) all fluctuating revenue assessed on canal-iirigated 
crops (by crop rates). 

Area irrigated. Of the total area cultivated in 1920-21, 710,839 acres 

were classed as cultivated, and of this 497,495 acres were 
irrigated — 329,915 from Government works — see tables 1 and 
24 in volume B. 

Oand There is now a canal advisory committee with the 

Executive Engineer as president. Certain members are elected 
■ by the district board, and the Deputy Commissioner an<i- 

Executive Engineer nominate others. 
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There are no major irrigation works in the district- 'CHAPTER II, 
All the canals are classed under minor irrigation works. 


AoBlCDIrinBI, 
Major and 
Minor Irriga- 
tion Works. 
Canals used 
for Navigation. 

The total length of bunds in the district is as below : — > Hunds. 


No canals are used for navigation purposes. 


Miles. 


Indus bunds ... ..» 123 

Chenah bunds ... ... 46 

Fishing affords a living for the Jhabels and certain Fishing, 
ether classes- The right to fish in the dhands — depressions 
and backwater channels — is leased every year. Similarly, 
fishing in the Chenah and in the Indus (only in the Muzaffar- 
garh Tahsil) is leased separately- An account of the fish 
is given in chapter I. 
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■CHIPIEB II, B. Section B. — Rents, Wages, Prices and Matehiat, 

COiNMTION OF PeOPEE- 

Pbicss and This matter is dealt with in chapter III-C. 

Mat^xax Con- 
dition OF Peopm. Table 17 in volume B shows the occupations of persons in 

Propri^ry . district in 1921, including labourers of all kinds, 
and Cultivating 

As regards the wages of farm labourers and menials. 
Occupations. the following accounts are taken from the tahsil assessment 
Farm Labourers reports. 

and Menials in ' t n, 

each Tahsil. Leiah TaHsil. 

Leiah Tahsil. For each yoke an able-bodied man is required, whethe* 

be be owner, tenant or paid farm-hand (belt). The latter 
receives wages made up as follows: (1) his own food — khad; 
("2) initddha, originally an allowanee to married men, which 
IS actually paid to all, whether they have a wife or no ; (,o) 
rjr.'rt, a lump payment of grain on account of the extra work 
done at harvest ; (4) hijrai, a similar payment made at seed- 
time ; and (5) .tirpa, a small sum of pocket money in cash, 
varying from annas 8 to Rs. 4 a month. Except the shep- 
herds, who are given warm quilted coats, the labourers are 
seldom clothed by their masters. The grain is paid as hunala 
for 8 months, of which frds are wheat and Jrd barley, and 
siala. usually hajm or maize, for the other four. The pro- 
portion of grain given in the different heads varies consider- 
nblv in different parts of the tahsil, but the total is nearly 
the same everr-nbere, and has changed little since settlementJ. 
It is rather more than a maund a month. The rich apparently 
find that it pays to give as much cash as possible ; but, 
except that of the headman on a large well, the sirpa is sel- 
dom more than Rs. 2 a month- In addition to his wages, 
the labourer, especially in the Thai, gets such concessions aji 
ewe’s milk and a little fodder for the few beasts which he 
riav own. In the Thai, where cultivation cannot be made 
without manure, either a flock is kept for each well, or 
manure is purchased. The .shepherd gets khad, imtddha and 
sirpa at hell’s rates, but, in place of bijrai and virsa, a thick 
coat, his fill of milk — ■" who feedeth a flock, and eateth not 
of the milk of the flock” — and a lamb picked by himself at 
hfith lambing seasons. He can tend 150 sheep; if the fi-ock 
exceed that number, a hoy is given to help him, who is paid 
at half the man’s wage. If manure is purchased near the 
towns, a donkey and dn'ver are kept, whose only duty is to 
carry to the well the filth of the streets obtained from towns, 
etc. The driver is paid at the u.sual rates for farm-hands. 

The menials are paid in the Thai a fixed amount of 
produce for each yoke, which has not changed since settle* 
inent- 


Henials in 
4he Thai. 
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As is natural on small scattered patclies of cultivation CHAPTER II, B.. 
remote from any centre of population, most of the work of — “ 

cultivating and harvesting the crops is done by the owners 1°**’ 

and belis, and the menials are only used for such specialized ^Iaterial Con- 
work as cannot be done by the ordinary farm-hand. The dition of People 
most important menial, without whom the well cannot carry; 
on, is the carpenter. Since the well-gear is made of th* 
wood of the soft tamarisk, it rots and splits frequently, and 
the carpenter’s presence is often urgently needed. Moreover, 
the water of most of the Thai wells is hrackish and rots the 
well rope in which the wooden slats to which the pots are tied 
are fixed hy the carpenter. When an accident happens to 
the well-gear, unless the carpenter comes at once the whole 
crop may be spoilt. It is therefore to the farmer’s advant* 
age to keep on good terms with his carpenter, who is the 
spoilt child of the Thai, and usually a very opulent person. 

When he is called in, he is always fed on the fat of the land, 
and, in addition, takes rather more than any other menial- 
He charges a fixed sum in grain for each yoke working on 
the well, usually 7 topax (about IG seers) in the winter, 
often ,nll iti wlient, but sometimes Jrd in barley, 2 topas of 
hajra in the summer and a seer of cotton if any is grown on 
the well. He also tabes a hijrai at sowing, which varies 
greatly in different estates, and a topa for each new well 
rope, of which there are six in the year. He is allowed also 
a litan of both green wheat and of barley. 

Tlie wages of other menials are calculated on those of 
the carpenter. The potter tabes the same, less the hijrai, 
and charges for the rope. He is a depressed cieatiire ; and. 
since his_ work is not usually so urgent as that of the car- 
penter, is treated with far less respect than is the latter- 
The tanner who supplies blinkers and the leathern thongs of 
the wooden forks and other instruments is paid half what 
the potter takes. In theory, the blacksmith is entitled to 
the same amount, but blacksmiths are few in number, anH 
usually tbe farmer takes his broken tool to the forge anti 
pays in cash or grain for its repair- Tbe barber usually 
contracts with tbe owner to shave the heJis periodically, and 
is regarded as entitled to the same payment as the black- 
smith, and the lambardar’s servant or Tiotical gets 2 h'aris 
of green wheat and barley. Reaping and winnowing are paid 
for out of tbe -virsa of the belts. 

Almost invariably the menials are paid in the 
in the same manner and at the same rates as those in the 
Thai. The only difference is that in certain parts when$ 
holdings are large, and there is an unusual amount of 
sailab cnitiration, fhe resident owners, tenants and labourers 
are unable to harvest the whole of fhe crops and casual labour 
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CHAPTER II, B. 

Bekts, Wages, 
Prices and 
Material Con- 
dition OF People. 
Other Expenses. 


has to engaged for harvesting and threshing. The traditional 
wage taken is one sheaf in twenty and one-fortieth of the 
threshed grain. 

Normally, a well is cleaned out by professional well- 
sinkers every fifth year, but the period and expense alike vary 
greartly, and, especially in the Thai, the owners themselv‘^3 
frequently empty the well and remove earth and broken 
shards- When professionals are employed, they are paid in 
grain and food. The rates are Re- 1 a day and food calcu- 
lated on a rather generous scale to the headman, and half 
as much to his assistants, who average four in number. 

The shearers, who are important people in the Thai, are 
paid in kind at rates which have not changed since settle- 


ment. 


Kot Adu Tahsil. 


Kot Adu Tahsil. 


Each yoke requires the attention of an able-bodied man, 
whether he be an owner or farm-hand. A hired man is 
generally paid in grain, with a small monthly sum of cash 
for pocket money and an annual suit of clothes. The people 
estimate his wages at about Rs- 100 a year- This is rather 
high ; and, though in Kot Adu a labourer gets more than in 
Leiah, his total receipts are not above Rs. 85 a year. A 
detailed discussion of the cost of well irrigation is given for 
Leiah, and is generally applicable to this tahsil also. 


Menials and 2'he expenses of cultivation which affect the owners’ 

Other xpenses. produce are threefold — 

The payments made to the persons who keep in order 
the agricultural gear and instruments of the cultivators ; 
the carpenter, potter, tanner and blacksmith have to be paid, 
whether the cultivator is an owner cultivating with his own 
hands, or by those of hired men, or is a tenant, and those four 
menials take a part of the produce of every holding in the 
district. Except in the Thai, where, as would be expected 
from the more onerous conditions, payments are rather 
h’C’her, they almost everywhere receive the same amount, 
which is invariably in grain, and calculated on the yoke. 

The cai'penter is the most important menial, whose 
pre.seiice is very necessary if some accident happens to the 
wheel, and he takes rather more than anyone else. He re- 
ceives from the rabi harvest — 

tl) .5 iopax of wheat (221 seers) for each yoke in land 
irrisrated by a well, or 1 iopo''’ of iibeat (IS seers) 
in nahri or sailnb land ; 

(2) 2 poropis of wheat, about 2 seers for every time 
a new rope is fixed in the well, which is done 
usually five times in the year._ He is also given 
his food while employed on his work ; and 

(3) a hirjai of 2 poropis at sowing for each yoke. 
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From the kharif harvest he gets for each yoke — 


CHAPTER II, B. 


(1) 2 seers of cotton if sown in well land, or 1 seer Rbnts, Wages, 

in sailoh ; and Pbicbs and 

(2) 2J topas of hajra and 5 iopas of nnhusked rice, or nmoN'OT^^PrapM 

10 topas of rice if no other kharif is grown or 
5 topas of hajra if no rice is grown. 

The potter in well land gets the same as the carpenter, 
without the bijrai, and charges for the rope. The black* 
smith is supposed to get half as much as the pOtter, but, in 
practice, the farmer usually^ tabes his broken tool to the 
forge, and pays for its repair in cash. The tanner who sup- 
plies and repairs the leathern splices of the forks and other 
tools and the blinkers of the well bullocks gets Jrd as much 
as does the potter. 

When the owner cultivates through tenants, he has to 
employ a weighman (dumhir) to divide the produce, who 
gets l/64th from the common heap- He also hires an old 
crone or other watcher to sit by the heap, and to prevent pil- 
fering by the tenant, in return for l/,‘12nd of the produce. 

Ihe camel-man who removes the produce to the landlord’s 
granary has also to be paid, but usually is a stranger who 
charges by the job if the landlord does not use his own 
onmels. 

When the harvest is a wide one, hired men have to be 
entertained to help an the reaping and threshing. These are 
seldom employed by the small holders, except for rice, which 
nas to be off the ground as soon as possible to allow for the 
n mostly by people from the 

take 1 n m during September, and 

-ake 1/ 1.3th of the crop for their trouble. Most of the other 
c.ops aie got in by the cultivators themselves and bv their 
‘mvnnts and dependants, except the wheat, of which a goof 
deal IS cut by hired labour at l/.3mh. For the threshin- o’ 

all crops l/eOth is charged, but much is not done by hire 
iirrp[*s* 

and of every faitb, the village barber 

flnen s sem ants swarm round the threshing- 

noor, and demand and receive a trifle. 

Mttzaffaroaeh T-AHSIP. 

Of late years the upset caused bv the war coincided with Muzaffargarh 
pestilence, cattle sickness and a succession of bad slsons ? , 

Prices have been very high, though sellers vere feT ?nd 

their lands Tn .vears owners, to keep 

lands in cultivation, have been compelled to be UbenJ 

h^vfaTran^ to their tenants, and in th^ rents "wSlchtW 
ctually taken, ^owhere. however, have the recorded 
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CHAPTER II, B. rents changed, and such evidence as there is is that the es- 
RiOTa w<cig« penses oi cultivation normally absorb no larger share of the 
Fkic^ AND produce than they did at settlement. The dues to the caipen- 
Mateblal Con- ters and other well menials, those of the reapers and threshers, 

DtnoN or People, all of which are paid in kind, are the same as at the hist regu- 
lar settlement, in places along the railway and near Multan 
City labour has to be paid for in cash, and at considerably 
higher rates than elsewhere in the district, but this is no 
new thing, and only affects a very small number of the cul- 
tivators of the tahsii- Taking good and bad seasons together, 
ei-penses are not different from what they were fifty yeaio 
ago, except that the substitution of light ocoupiers’ rates 
and departmental management of the canals for the old sys- 
tem of forced labour must have lightened the work, though 
probably not the expenses of the ordinary small holder. 

Does to Menials. There are three classes of menials— 

M) Those responsible tor the unkeep of the well-gear and 
tools ot the holding, who are the carpenter, putter, blacksmith 
and tanner- These receive a fixed amount of produce, which 
varies from village to village according to the crops grown in 
each, but does not change from harvest to harvest. A typicai 
pajment to the carpenter, on whose dues those of :0ie othegi 
are calculated, is — 

Kharif — 2^ topas (1 topa = seers) of joxcar or 
hajra, and 

5 topas (one topa 3^ seers) of unhusked 
rioe; and 

2 seers of cotton if grown j and 
Rabi — 5 topas (1 topa = 4^ seers) of wheat. 

He also takes a bijrai of two paropis (about 4 seers) of 
wheat for his service at each sowing, and as much for fit- 
ting on the slats each time a new rope is bent to the wheel, 
which is done perhaps four times in the year. He thus 
gets in all for each yoke — 


Hajra. 

R ce. 

1 Cottor. 

1 

tVteat. 

llj seers 

lot tecra .. 

2 se. Ta 

42i seers. 


The potter gets the same as the carpenter, without the 
payment for the plough and the rope, with which he has 
no concern, and so takes only 22^ seers of wheat- 

The tanner and blacksmith each take half as much a.s 
the potter. In practice, blacksmiths are few in number, and 
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iiie farmer iakes his broken tool to the forge, gets it memied II B 

and pays for it in cash. ’ 


This class of menial takes for each yoke in seeis — 


— • 

1 1 
! B.ajia. i 

i 

J^iee. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cotton. 

1 

Wiiea' . 

Oai’penter 

Hi 

101 

-> 

i 

Potter 

HI 

101 

1 ^ 

1 •1->L 

2 

Tanner 

! 

Si 

! . ^ 

lU 

Blacksmith 


Hi 

1 1 

i 

Total 

1 

1 

48f 

0 



Rents, 'Waom, 
FbiCBS i.NP 
Matbbial Cow* 
dition o» Psoptw. 


(2) The second class of menials are those employed by 
the landlords to protect their interests against the tenants, 
aud aie rhe watchman and weighman, who are paid a sharw 
of the produce, which is recorded as 2 topas in the path, ot 
1/ 128th. 

(3) The third class of menials are the hired men who 
help in the reaping, threshing and winnowing. The reapers 
get lyiSth of the rice which they cut, and nominally l/4Qfch 
of the other crops, but actually more, since the reaper’s sheat 
is proverbially far larger than the others, and, in practice, 
is as much as he can carry away. The thresher rrefs a nni 
in the path, or l/64th, and the winnower 6 topm in the path. 

Crops such as hn'n-n and /oirar. which are nrowu f.ii the 
]nen who work on the wells, are, however, cut by the cultivat- 
ors themselves; so too is the barley which ripens, ami is 
reaped at a time when the farmers have leisure from other 
Tsork The rice is harvested when the wheat ploughings are 
in progress, and it is important to get the crop off the ground 
as soon as possible so that gram or peas may be planted in 
the stubble; in these circumstances, outside help is usually 
required. The only other crops which are largely cut by 
hired men are the xai/ah wheat and gram, of which the area 
IS too large for the small resident population to reap tne 
whole of it. 

As regards the threshers and winnowers, the threshing is 
done with the well oxen, for each yoke of which a man has 
normally to he kept permanently, whether he he owner, 
tenant or labourer. Extra oxen are not hired for the thresh- 
ing so there is no need of extra men. Winnowing also i^ dime, 
except in a bumper year, entirely by the permanent staff of 
the holding. The proportion of the crop which normally is 

N 
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CHAPTER II, B. paid to thesp labourers i.s very small. Grain in small quan- 
_ ~ titles is also paid to the lambardars" servants, to the h dy 

ftucBs AOT* bodies of every sect and to the 'm-oi^ars vho throne the 
Katrsiai, Con- threshine-floor- The expense.s allowed tor cane and indigo 
Rition of Peopi.v. are the same as they' were at the previous settlement : ( otton 
ji'cking costs about !,']2th of the crop. 

Ai-ipce T.ahsil- 

Aiipur At the time of the ia.stallaiion of a new tenant the ownei 

Tahsil. is responsible for seeing that the well-geai and tenant's hou'e 

and cattle-shed are in proper order ; the cost is met out of the 
ordinary share of the produce, from which the expense of rhe 
periodical cleaniim of the well is also paid. For the upkeep 
of the well and other agricultural gear a share of the iiro- 
dnee, or more usually a fixed amount of grain for e ■ h 
plough in use. i^ .set aside before the division of the be p 
and jiaid to the carpenter and potter. The reapers, threshers 
and other labourers whose work varies with the amount of 
produce receive a fixed .share of the grain. These expenses, 

.'ts declared by the people, approximate to 18 per cent- of the 
total produce on well lands and Ifi per cent, on flooded lands. 

Class of Person- The person.s employed as farm servants do not belong to 

Labiure-s^* >■*>« particular class ; where there is a family of several soils, 

some will stay’ at home and cultivate the family land, while 
the others go out as farm servants. People of all castes be- 
come lahi.u’ers ^fany of the proprietors and tenants are 
also field labonreis ; sweepers, washermen and weavers also 
supply a iiiimlier of field lalionrers. It cannot he said that 
held labourers are in a condition distinctly inferior to tbar 
of the poorer agriculturists who cultivate holdiims of their 
own : those hired by the year oi by the half-year are paid 
monthly, and have no need of an acconnt with a village 
ttader. The poorer agriculturist.s often go out as fieTd 
hihourer.s. Those field lal;otirers who are hired for the iol 
, 0 ' winnow.ers, <otton-pickers, reapers and indigo-ehnrners 
are paid at once, and have no need to go to the village 
tt>der. On, the whole, the field labourer is better off thai 
the |K)Orer agriculfuri.sts. 

Day Uahourers • The ( lass of day labourers is composed mainly of wander. 

ing families of Pathans, temporary immigrants from Khtira- 
sail or Afarechas who come from jiikaner. The Patbans, cal- 
led powindaLs, enter the district at the beginning of the’ cold 
season, and. having stayed on through the winter and the- 
labi harvest, retunn. to their hmi.ses for the summer- Sncb 
labourers are grenerallv paid in cash according' to the amrunt 
of work done by them. 

Labour Centre-s. There are no large labour centres in the districir. 

Table 2-5 in volume H shows the price ot labour gemuallv. 


Prior if La bom 
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Table 26 in volume B shows the price at headquarters on CHAPTEE 11, B- 
the 1st January in each year of the principal grains. Prices « 

have risen considerably in recent years- Rents. Waoss, 

Pmcbs am* 

Incidentally, it may be remaiked that the sanctioned Matebial Cow- 
prices are very low; tor this there are three reasons: first. 
tilt lack of conininnications throughout the gieater part of * 
the district, and the expense of moving crops by camel. 

Tno camels co-t a little more a day than one cart, but move 
about hall a- much. Secondly, the inferior quality of much 
ot the Clop', since theie is still, a- there was at last settle- 
nient. a gic.u ditHcuiiv in obtaining pure uuniixed seed. Tha 
wlieat, in particular, is usually of several varieties in a single 
held, even il not mixed with barley. Thirdly, the great body 
of the producers are so bound by debt that they cannot deal 
in the open market, or get the prices there current. Their 
sales take the form of book adjustments, in which prices are 
fixed bv' the creditors ; this is not tyranny on the part of 
the latter, but the way in which they are compelled to finance 
lu'Idings of which the value .vs .security is next to nothing. 

This system of finaiH e works harshly whenever prices are 
changing rapidly, and the creditors attempt lo jirotect them- 
selves from loss, either by refusing credit altogether, ot 
by granting it on unusually severe rates of repayment- The 
general result is that market prices are only obtained by th* 

Hindus and bt- the most wea.lthy of the Muhammadan mag- 
nates ; the ordinary man is compelled to accept from 20 to 
50 per cent. less according to the aarture ot his security and 
need for ready money. 

The scale of linear and square measurement in use in Weights and 
the di.strict is a convenient one because it corresponds with Measures, 
the English measures — 

Linear Jfeaxnre — 2 pace.s (b^ feet) make 1 Jzaram; and 
1 la ram square i,s sirmhi, w^hich gives the unit of 
local square measure; 

Sqvare Memvre — 9 iirmhis = 1 maria *= 1 pole ; 

20 marlax — 1 kanal = i rood ; 4 l-anah = 

1 higha = i acre. 

Grain in the towns i.s measured by the Government 
maund and its fractions, the seer and chatak The villagers, 
however, compute grain by measure, not by weight. The 
measures are qs follow's ; — 

4 fans make 1 pirofi i fnxx make 1 chanlh, 

4 paropix ,, ’ t-P't, i 4 eh-wtlx i horn, and 

4 tnpax ,, 1 //*, I 4 lor s .. 1 path. 

The path being a measure, and aot a weight, the weight 
of grain obtained in it fluctuates of course with the nninre 
cf the grain measured by it. Also, like most rustic 

n2 
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measures, it varies somewhat in size in different parts of the 
district; but, roughly, it weighs from 27 to 30 maunds ithe 
maund of 80 pounds). Other articles are measured by the 
maund and its parts. There is no kachha, or local, maund 
in use in the district. 


Material 
Conditioii of 
People. 


The condition of the agriculturists has been dealt with 
under the heading “ Indebtedness,” which may be referred 
to in chapter II-A- With the exception of the small number 
of Government servants — patwaris, canal employees, poliee 
and the headquarters staff of the sub-division and the tah- 
sil — who are mostly foreigners from the Punjab, the entire 
population is directly dependent on the land for its liveli- 
hood, either as growers of, or as dealers in, agricultural 
produce. 


In the ordinary house the furniture consists of articles 
of basket-work and earthenware, beds made of wood and rope 
very carefully woven from date leaves or bulrushes, or, more 
rarely, of camel’s hair ; a box, with lock and key, to contain 
records and any articles of value; and a small earthenware 
granary for the grain taken at seed-time from the dealer. 
Foreign cloth of a coarse kind which resembles kharfjar is 
worn largely by the peasants for turbans, shirts, chaddars, 
etc. It is mostly made in Japan. But peasants seldom own 
more clothes than those on rheir backs. Foreign cloth of 
better qualities is used by people who are better off. The 
women all use chintz and muslins for skirts, drawers, shirts 
and sheets, but such clothes are usually kept for festive 
occasions. Indeed this is one of the extravagances of the 
zamindar — his women’s clothes. The poor people have 
hardly any clothes to wear, and warm themselves with fires. 
Fuel is fortunately plentiful. Ornaments are almost all of 
silver. Enamelled and aluminium cups, tumblers, etc., are 
sometimes found in peasants’ houses. The crude tin burners 
consuming kerosene oil are usually met with, hut lanteins 
are also in use- Matches have come to he looked upon as a 
necessity, except in the Thai, where people can still do with- 
out them, and are quite content with producing fire by rub- 
bing a cotton stick against akk (Calotropis procera) 'ro’ts 
The middling and clerical classes are making rapid progre-s- 
A small fable or a teapoy and a few chairs will often be form'd 
among a munshi’s furniture, and a china, enamelled or alu 
minium plate with a cup and tumbler to match, a kerosene 
oil lamp or a lantern are essential articles. His dress con- 
sists of nothing hut fine cotton or fairly good, though cheap, 
woollen cloth. Oftener than not, he wears shoes of English 
pattern, and, if possible, of English make. The use of soap, 
comb and brushes and the like shows distinctly an advancing 
standard of comfort. The well-to-do zamindars are not lagging 
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behind either. Their dress has improved greatly, and CHAPTER ii, B. 

the use of imported and expensive articles is common. Eng- 

Ush saddles, English harness, traps, English guns and rifles p^ces^In?’ 
are used largely, and the furniture of their houses includes Material Con- 
a numbei' of comparatively valuable things which some years dition op People 
ago were considered unwarranted luxuries- The style of 
hou.'-e," in towns and large villages is improving. More 
aitentiou is paid to ventilation, and masonry houses are in- 
cresing in number. The few rich men have substantial 
brick-built houses. They invariably travel by motor lorry and 
train. A few keep their own cars or tongas. In short, ibe 
coiidiTioiis of well-to-do zamindars and of townspeople of mid- 
di;M_ iiit-jii' >liow unmistakable signs of progress. The poor 
live in dwellings of mud and thatch which, though liable to de- 
struction by fire, are excellently suited to the hot dry climate * 

They art- raised in lands liable to floods on mud platforms 
above the normal flood-leA'els. The landless labourer is by no 
means tiafUy off. Labour is not so cheap, and the artisans 
can earn enough to lead quite a comfortable life. The un- 
skilleil b beurer does not get on so well, and his condition 
is about the same as that of a poor cultivator — perhaps a 
little worse. 

Meals are taken in the morning and evening, and are Food, 
of the simplest kind. Meat is unknown, except to the li'h, 
wlio I oiisunie large quantities of game shot or caught with- 
out regard for close setison--. ri--l\ is eaten Iia Muhammadans 
freely. The flesh of crocodiles and pigs i^ eaten by tribes 
lowest in the social scale — Mahtams, etc. The usual diet. 
howPimr. is vegetarian, oonsi.sting. apart from chillie.s, milk 
and a small quantity of g-reen vegetables, of wheat in the 
months from May to September, and from October to April 
of rice, hajnr. Mninnul and a/o//.. Oates, which ripen in 
Tuly. toiiu an iiuiiortani addition to the diet, especially of the 
poorest classes, who in years of great scarcity grind the stones 
ilovTi To flour. The root of the lotus and a number of wild 
berries are eaten in their season. 


The question of ameliorating the condition of the dis- Relief Measara* 
trict has recently been examined fully by Grovernment, and 
its resolution Xo. Tt.-b8t2. dated the -btli December 1928, 
which is so important for the district, is reproduced in full 
below : — 


Pvnjab Governwent resolution No. R.-5H62, dated 
the 5th Deremher 192S. 

On the 9th May 1928 the Puni'ab Legislative rouncil 
passed the following resolution ; — 


Resolution of 
Government fo. 
improving the 
District. 


“ This Council recommends to Government to give 
effect to the recommendations embodied in Mr. 


See also ehapter I-C. 
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CHAPTER II, B. Anderson’s report regarding relief for the resideiite 

„ — “ of the Muzaffargarh District.” 

Rairrs, Waobs, 

Pbices and 2. Jn 1924 a resolution was carried in the LegisIativ.A 

Matbbial Con- Council recommending Government to take in hand measures 
DiTioN OF BOPLE. peducc the debt in the district, and in 1926 another reso- 
lution was passed recommending that measures be atlnpted 
to ameliorate the condition of the district. In pursuance of 
that recommendation, Mr. -T. D. Anderson, who hod leccTitly 
conducted the revision of the settlement in the district, wos 
deputed to make an enquiry, and his report,* which was 
written in 1926, contains a survey of the district, and its 
“uneducated population pressing heavily on crops of which 
more than half are insecure,” followed by an examination 
of the more “ obvious ways ’* by which an atteniju can be 
made to improve the district, i.e .- — 

I'i bv emisaation. to redme the prp-'ure on the land; 
(;V) by education, to niake the people mo-e adaptive 
and self-reliant ; 

{in') by co-operation, to provide a less onerous method 
of financing agricultural operations: and 
tfn) by improving the water-supply, to give a greater 
stability and certainty of crop production and a 
higher standard of living. 

Mr. Anderson himself confesses that “ hi.s report deals 
rather with the difficulties of pi'ogress. than with hopeful 
measures of relief,” but he emphasizes that, if the material 
conditions of the di.strict are to be improved, improvement 
in irrigation must go hand in hand with a scheme to allevi- 
ate the existing burden of debt. In his opinion, controlled 
irrigation is the chief method, preceded by an attempt to 
compound the liabilities of the countryside and to transfer 
them to mortgage banks. Though Government is unable *0 
accept all Mr. Anderson’s conclnsion.s, it considers his report 
to he a valuable contribution to the study of the special pro- 
blems of the district. 

d. The debate in the T.eg-i.slative rouncil of the 9th May 
last provoked some discu.s.sion on the place of the money- 
lender in the rural economy of the district : but. beyond 
showing a general distrust of any attempt at a drastic seisach 
fheia, the dehate mainly served only to emphasize the com- 
plexity of the problem and the dntv incumbent on differenl 
departments of Government to pursue or initiate practical 
measures in dealina' with if. 

The problem of relieving the di.strict of its embarrass- 
ments .md infiT-mitres has been engaging the cnntinnon.' 


*T?efprred to in chapter TT-A. — TndphtedneRft.” 
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alTeiitiou ot CTOveiiiinem : (loveinu.eiit lias now airived at Je- CHAPIEK II, B. 
I'isi.)!!' ill imisiiaiiee of which .action is being taken. Rents, tV.iOES, 

U/) Jirigation.—Mx. Anderson advocates “ controlled 
iriigation,” and regards as impossible any improvement m oition or Peofib. 
the supplies of the existing irrigation canals. It is nineh 
to be regretted that the experts are not yet able to evolve any 
scheme for comidetely controlled irrifration, except in con- 
nection with the Ilaveli Project. Some delay is likely to 
occur before progress can be made with the latter. However, 
a survey at a cost of 5 lakhs of rupees has been approved, 
and is being undertaken. In the meantime, “uncontrolled 
il l igaiion" con be made more satisfactory by imp. oveii’.en^'i 
of rbe inundation canal beads and by improvements in 
,,f di'-t’ ibi'diin \ ' hei-ie ba ' been lueoared to the-e 
ends, and adequate funds have been sanctioned. The aver- 
age annual expenditure during the past quinquennium oa 
the Muzaffargarh canals under heads “ 55 — Capital ” and 
“ XTTT (a ) — Irrigation Works “ has been— 



aivl 


Works. 

Tr.iT>rovcnienl' . 

1 

1 

1 

; Maiuteiiance and Repairs. 

1 

R=. 

i 

‘ IN. 

1 

.57,060 

1 .">0,794 

1 3.01,736 


The Irrigation Department has schemes under consider- 
ation for new works in 1929-30 involving the expenditure of 
If lakhs on the remodelling' of the Indus Canal System. 

Government is convinced that, by constant attention to 
all the features of uncontrolled irrigation, as, for instance, 
intakes, regulators, escapes, distributaries and nutlets, sub- 
.sfantial amelioration in present conditions can be secured, 
and will devote constant efforts to achieve it. 

It has also been decided that a canal advisory committee, 
with a definite constitution and definite functions, should 
he set up. The committee will consist of officials and non- 
officials. half the non-official element to he elected hy the 
district board. 

(h) ^fc(Jiral . — Curative and preventive medicine is of 
special importance in this district, parts of which are notori- 
onslv unhealthy. Eleven hospitals and dispensaries are 
iiiaintaincd hy local hodies, and six of the nine rural dispens- 
aries which wore to 1ie opened ’’n conuecticn with the 192.0 
scheme for the expansion of medical relief have been opened. 
It has now been dc ided by the Ilinistiv of T/ocal Sclf- 
Govpinment to p’'oviiic’nli;^e the district beadquarters hospital 
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at once, and, in considering the question of provincializing 
iKispitais at tahsil headquarters, some preference, in order 
ot urgency, will be given to the Muzaifargarh District. Aa 
additional rui-al dispensary has been sanctioned by the slin- 
istry for Khanwah, where malaria is specially prevalent, and 
the full number of dispensaries for the district will be com- 
pleted at an early date. 

(c) Public Health. — in addition to the regular staii, lUr. 
Ministry of Local Self-Government hu^ deciued that two 
additional sanitary inspectors will be added to the existing 
district staff, and a special public hea’th grant will be made 
for combating fever and relieving disabilities. 

(d) Education . — Substantial progress has been made iij 
recent years. The number of schools of nil kinds in the dis- 
irict IS mnv over 400, being 100 per ceni. increase in the last 
5 years, and tlie number of children at school has risen from 
11,(I0(! to 27,000. Three urban and 4b rural areas are 
under compulsion, and (Tovernnieid liU' recentlT provinci- 
alized three high schools. Two popularize service in the 
district, Government has recently opened in the district two 
training institutions for vernacular schoolmasters for me 
Muzaftargarh area. The district board grading for the grant 
to cover approved expenditure i.s 70 per cent. It has now been 
decided by the Ministry of Education to raise the grading ot 
the district from 70 per cent, to 80 per cent. 

te) Co-operatire Socirfh-n. — Several suggestions have been 
made by Messrs. Ander.son, StricJdand and others to remedy 
(he indebtedness in the district: (t) the funding of agricul- 
tural debt by the method of definition and termination of all 
outstanding accounts; (ii) the setting up <if an authoritative 
committee to organize and supervise informal local panch- 
aynts at selected centres whose bu.siness it will be to effect 
settleiiient.s of accounts, and, where possible, arrange for 
mortgages under the Land Alienation Act. through the 
by Government, and, with the aid of nenii-cu-opcian ve groin 
agency of a semi-co-operative mortgage Bank to be financed 
stores to be mana.ged by Government, to facilitate payments 
in kind; and (iii) mortgage banks proper, official or co- 
operative. 

Co-operation in Muzaffargarh has had a somewhat 
chequered career, and after two decades of work has under 
200 societies with a working capital of under -O lakhs. The 
village bank has yet to be firmly established. The Ministry 
of Agriculture has decided that, pari pas.i‘ii with increased 
attention +o the village bank, one mortgage bank should be 
opened, and that a scheme should be prepared for a necessary 
number of co-operative grain banks. The best efforts of the 
department will be concentrated on solving the problem of 
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the right type of co-operative relief for the economic deprea- CHAPTEB II, B. 
sion in the district, with its special features needing special- Hents Wages 
iised treatment. Prices and 

(/) Affriculture . — A district demonstration faim tas 
been sanctioned to be located at Khangarh. It is the Mini- 
str 3 ' of Agriculture’s desire that increased attention should be 
paid by the Department of Agriculture to the needs 
01 the district generally, and particularly towards the gr^iw- 
ing and marketing of dates- The Ministry of Agriculture 
will also examine what improvements are possible in the 
fisheries of the district, and in the breeding of catile and 
Imfialues. Enquiry will also be made into the (luestion of 
communications. 

(./) Vohniizaiivn . — Government has decided to allot 100 
squares in the Nili Bar Colony to selected colonists for 
Muzaliargarh as an experimental measure, i.e., to see il tLe 
Muzaftargarh peasant makes a good colonist. Hitherto the 
jioptilation of Muzaffargarh has not been in the habit of mov 
ing out to other districts, or seeking employment as a tenant 
or in other capacities in a new environment. If the Muzafi'ar- 
garh peasant proves that he can make good as a colnni-t, ;he 
question of allotting a further area will be considered, 
more especialh- bi relieve coiige-tion in the i entral tahsil. 

In the district itself there are 23,000 acres of culturable land 
111 the rakhs and elsewhere. The possibilities for cultivation 
ill the rakhs and other culturable waste lands are being ex- 
plored. 

(A) General Administration. — Service in the disiiict has 
hitherto possessed nothing in the way of attraitinn, and tlie 
district staff has accordingly- suffered- Muzaffargarh needs 
experienced and expert staff. His Excellency the Governor 
in rouncil. and acting with his Ministers, has decided that 
specially- selected officers in all departments be posted there, 
and should stay there long enough to show their work. Good 
service in the district will be reckoned as a distim tiim in the 
record of officers. The problem of making up leeway in the 
district is recognized to be no less difficult, and in many ways 
of far greater importance, than the question which confronts 
the various branches of the administration in the more fully 
developed districts of the province. 

These are the main directions in which the efforts of 
vrovemmeut to improve the condition of the district are being 
concentrated- Government recognizes that they will lequire 
the constant attention of picked staff for some years to come. 

It is confident that the labours of this staff will at some time 
evoke the active co-operation and assistance of the leading 
men of this district for the benefit of which these special 
measures have been devised. 
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C. Sectioiv C. — Forests. 

The total area of Goveriuiient forest.s (laM.! in the (Us- 
tiict is 515,009 acres, of which 24 rakhs, measm-ing 48,504 
acres, are under the management of the Forest Department, 
the remaining 62 rakhs, with a total .area of 466,445 acres, 
being under the charge of the Deputy Commissioner, Xone 
of the forests is reserved, but those ander the Fore-t Depart- 
ment are protected forests, under section 29 of the Indian 
Forest Act, XVI of 1927.* The legal position as regards 
tliese protected forests is very un.satisfactory as no rule.s 
under section 32 have yet been made by Government. In 
1907 the matter was left over until the next settlement, and 
then it appears to have been overlooked, and later again 
f’ropped. As a result, people charged with 'rivial fm est 
n‘fpiicp' ha'P to he denli ''icii under the Tudi 'T. Penal Code- 

Of the 24 forests under the Forest Department, 9 
jioplar fore,s(s ai'e now worked under a regular working plan 
drawn iin by Diwan Ram Xath Kashyaj), Divisional Forest 
Officer, Multan, for the period 1922-23 to 1946-47. and ap- 
proved b\- Government. + These poplar forests are in a poor 
condition at present, but Rs. o.OOO per aiinu.m are being 
spent on them to improve the growing stock, chiefly by the 
eradication of liuin and I.'ahi grasses, which are dangerou? 
for flres. .\ftpi‘ some vears these poplar forests should be- 
come verr valuable, chieflv for match manufacture, for 
which poidni' wood is exceptionally suitable. 

During the past few years the poplar forests north of 
Ghazi Ghat have been connected by tolerably good Ine’hla 
roads which are motorable. A small rpst-lo use has also been 
built at Ranuin. and bos boen connected bv road with Mah- 
mud Kot Railway Station. 

Some of the rakhs under the Deputy r’ommissioner, es- 
pecially those near Muzaffargarh and Khnngarh, are quite 
good firewood forests, and might perhaps be transferred bi 
the Forest Department. TVhen the prniected railway line from 
Muzaffargarh to Alipnr is constructed, most of the rakhs in 
these two falisil- will become naving prniieitv. Rakh Ret 
Luildr. . iieai Gliazi Ghat, was transferred to the Forest 
Departiiieii i in ]rt23.i and added to Rakh Quieshi. both these 
foTniing one lOdtocied foie-t called “ Ghazi Ghat.” 

The following exti’acfs from Mr. O’Brien's settlement 
report of the first regular settlement show how the rakhs in 


*Notifioation rfo. 18.5, dated the 2.5th March 1907. 

tPnnjah Government No. 1817-Forests, dated the 18th January 1928. 

tPunjab Govenment No. 18992. dated the 8th .Tune 192.3. 
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Iliis (K'trict, other than tho.se in the Leiah Tahsil, 
foi'ined : — 


were CHAPTER II, C. 
Fokests. 


“ The Government waste land deserves mention here History of 
only to avoid niisunderstandinf?. The district does not, likf Formation of 
the other districts of the ^[ooltan Division, consist nt a P.akhs, also 
fringe of cultivation on the hanks of the rivers em h ^ing t" Leiah 

vast tracts of waste land. I don’t suppose that in the extr.i- '' 

Thai country, at any time within the memory of man, a 
Idock of ten thousand acres of waste land could have been 
discovered which was not intermixed with cultivation and 
hahitations. In the Thai only one block of 113.018 acres 
could with difficulty he formed into a rakh, and even that 
includes cultivated land. The misapprehension referred to 
is the idea that thi:^ di^tj-ici is ~iniilar to Mooltan. -Thaiig- and 
Montgomery with their immense inland tracts of waste land. 

One of the greatest administrative mistakes that was ever 
made, and the disastrous effect of which has <only just been 
removed, was to direct the waste land and grazing tax in 
5Inzaffargarh to he brought \mder the same system as that 
in force in the othe’" districts <-,f the Mooltan Division. Simi- 
lar mistakes are constantly occurring. The total area of the 
Government waste, hy the statements of the settlement fust 
concluded, is 311,554 acre.s. 


“As a i)avt of the 7nensurcioents. the ft-o-.-einmeut lak'hs 
were demai'cated. and what had been a s'Ov onestioi' since 
1800 wa.s finally decided- The deinai'cation of village bound- 
aries was made, as has been stated, in 1353. Tt included 
within village boundaries all the wa.ste land in the distr'ct. 

In 1800 Mr. Oust, then Financial Commissioner, de- 
clared the lionndaries open to levisi.ui,'* Ip 1831, in 
order to carry out this order, the Deputv Commis- 
sioTier. with a pencil, marked off on the revenue 
survey maps pieces of land shown af- waste to fi-rtt) 

Government rakhs ; hut no demarcation on the spot was o 
ma Ifi till 1870. when Lala 8ohan T.al. Extra Assistant Commis- 
siduer. uas appointed to carry out the work. This demniT- No. 948, dated 
ation followed rig’idlv the pencil lines of ISfil. and the result *he 20th August 
was that much cultivated Land, pal'lta wells, village sites, 
graveyards, public roads, and even canMs. were included in FlnaTcial” Com- 
fhe rakhs. Tn 1874 .a redemarcation was ordered. This has missioner; and 
been carried out. and sanction was received to it in the cnrre- Secretary to 
spoud uice noted in the margin. The area of r.akh hand '8 + 4 

■311 .'1.3-! acres. The Governmenf lights in these have keen fj,g‘ ’j^ 
secured, in almost every case nnem nmhered hy the inr-Insion of l«78. to Sec- 
popnlav rights. The rakhs have heen excluded -from village retary to 
houndarips and made into new rakh villages- A regular 
settlement record has been made for each rakh the property 


*No. 3342, dated the 24th -Toly 1860. 
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CHAPTER II, C. of (iovernment. No claims to rights of entry on the letained 

rakh lor any purpose, except a few old rights of way, wera 

Forests. either made or admitted. Where rights of way existed, the 
roads have been shown on the rakh sliajra, and hai^e been 
mentioned in the wujih-ul-ai’z. If the road was a main road, 
and the right of way public, this has been recorded, and, if 
the right of way was restricted, the persons entitled to use 
it have been mentioned.” 

A separate record-of-rights exists for each rakh- 

Histor.v of Ut the rakhs in the Leiah Tahsil, which are in reality; 

Rakhs in Leiah httle but grass preaeives, eight have come down trom Sikh 
times, some of them dating as rakhs from the time of the 
Jaskani rulers. When the country came under the Nawabs 
of ilankera, a series ot miiitaiy jjO'ts wa- esta.hlished across 
the Thai, numbering 2iJ in all in the Leiah and Bhakkar 
Tahsils I'or the subsistence ol the garrisou- it was neces- 
sary to take up blocks in adjoining land and torni them into 
preserve-- toi the sujiply ot forage and tutd. These rakhs, 
however, never formed tracts surrounding a post, but always 
lay to one side, thereby leaving grazing on the other sides 
British Govern- free to the peasantry. The British Goveinment retained 
pi^i^tin'g^ these preserves, and thereby conferred a very great benefit on 
{{akhs. ffi® people. By strict closure for a month or two in the 

spring, and again during the rains, when the grass is grow- 
ing. tliey heroine resf-i-ves of o-rea1 value when the common 
])a'tiiroge is exlmn-ted. Tt is feared, however, that the con- 
iractiPis .ih^erve no r-Io'iue. and it difficult at present to stop 
this. 

Demarcation of -^f 1878 settlement the question at the grazing 

Boundaries in assessment and tiini arrangements became involved with the 

the Thai at demarcation of boundaries in the Thai waste. Hitherto, the 

1878 Settlement, generally had been regarded to a certain extent 

as the property of Government. At the .same time, certain 
bodies of zamiiidars had exclusive right' to sink new wells 
in almost all parts of the Thai, except the Government rakhs. 
On the other hand, there were no exclusive rights of grazing, 
and both resident.s and outsiders grazed their animals freely 
all through the TBal. regardless of the so-called village 
boundaries. The Thai boundaries of villages lying partly 
in the Thai and partly in the Kachchhi bad been demarcated 
by the revenue survey in 18-hf!-'i7. hut the remaining 
villaaes had been left untouched. In about 1864. in accor8- 
ance wdth a general order issued bv the Commissioner for the 
whole district, the supposed boundaries of most of the- 
remaining Thai villages were laid down bv the patwaris, 
and rough fhal-hnnf.i -were made. At the 1878 settlement the 
whole nuestion was elaborately discussed. The nropogals- 
made. the conclusions arrived at and the reasons therefor are- 
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set ioith. at page 2(i0 et icq. of Mr. Tucker’s “ Settleineat CHAPTER II, O. 
Keport ” to wkicli tlie leader is lef erred foi fuller inform- Forests 
ation. 

In brief, it ivas decided— 

(1) to respect absolutely the village-to-village demarc- 
ations of the Thai Kachchhi estates made by 
the revanue survey in 1856-57 ; 

(2) in the case of those Thai estates not demarcated 
by Captain Mackenzie, where the subsequent 
demarcation did not give the village an excessive 
amount of waste, or, in other words, where the 
estates were small and there were many wells, then 

« the whole of the waste was to be allotted to the 
estate, the same boimdaries being adopted, or 
only slightly altered and simplified; and 

(3) in the case of the large Thai villages, to cut these 
up, as far as possible, into separate dakhili mauzcu 
of about the same size as the smaller Thai villages 
mentioned above. After so doing, the intervening 
blocks of waste would be formed into Government 
rakhs. 

The principle followed was that, subject to the above 
rules, allotments of waste land were made at fixed rates in 
proportion to the cattle of each village which were enumerated. 

The excess waste became Government rakh, while each 
village acquired the allotted waste in full propriety, and 
could exclude outsiders from grazing therein. Since Govern- 
ment and the village proprietors had hitherto had concurrent 
rights in the Thai — the zaniindars being entitled to exclude 
outsiders from sinking wells, while Government could permit 
outsiders to graze within — this demarcation partook of the 
nature of a partition. 


The scale on which these allotments of waste was made 


was- 


Cimel and liTt’add citte, perhaad .. 12^ acres = 5 shares. 

Sbesp and goats, per head . . 2^ acres * 1 share. 

In the Leiah Tahsil no special allotments were foimd 
necessary since the original mauza boundaries were much 
more clearly defined than in Bhakkar, and were generally 
retained, no new rakhs being formed, except in 'disputed 
border tracts. 
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M L Z.VTl All^i.VKH iJlhl ltlCT. J A. 

, As u result, live new rakiis were torineii at tuis eA^e- 
ineiit, witk an area ot 103,705 acres, and some ot tte old 
lakiib were sligiitly enlarged. A lew nells were unavoidably 
included in the new rakbs, and some existed! in the old Sikh 
rakhs ; these were assessed to land revenue in the ordinary 
maiiiier, while tor gracing purposes they have been iu( iuded 
m th:.'e to which hj- position they naturally belonged, 

m to which they had Iteen previously attached before the 
new rakhs were formed. The proprietors of these wells are 
allowed to graze their cattle within a definite area of 300 
acres close to the well all the year round, but beyond these 
bmirs the-.' come under the general rakh rules as regards 
grazing fees and close seasons. 


r, , . iri, , e -Cbe only rakh in the Kachclihi is Rakh Ivhokhai wala, 

*-ala. which consists ot two .separate plots, the total area of 

Government proiierty being 106 acres, while 1,304 acres are 
privately owned. Ot the Government area lod acres rave 
been given on lease for cultivation for 20 years or the dura- 
tion of settlement to Gkisain Gohind Ram, and the remainder, 
IG acres, is waste fereelrs, etc.). The lessee pays mnl liana 
at the late of 12 annas ]>er nipee on the land revenue. 

The Thai reinaining twelve Thai rakhs are leased to con- 

Rakhs (Leiah) tractors nominated by the Deputy Commissioner from the 

Lease Svstem, leading lambardars of the adjacent villages. The leases are 

renewed from year to year, but usually the same persona 
reniaiii tor long periods. The demand is fixed for the term 
of settlement, and each village particiiiating has a fixed 
share in the contract. Subject to the Commissioner's control, 
the Deputy Commissioner has power to remit part ot the 
demand when circumstances render relief nece.ssary owing io 
drought or murrain. Fines used to be levied on all cattla 
found grazing in the rakhs during the times of closure, and 
were apjirnprfated by the contractor. Later, the fine system 
was abolished, and trespassing cattle are taken to pounds. 
The plough and well oxen of adjacent villages are allowed 
to graze free of charge, except during the dose season. The 
grazing rates varv. but the usual scale rs — 


For fi months 


( Horned catt e 
Game's 

Sheep and goats 


Ks. A. p. 

' 0 per head 

0 2 0 

1 0 0 per too. 


The seals’ of fines was uniform, and at the rate of- 


Horned cattle 
Camels 

Sheep and eoafa 


Rs. A. P. 

0 10 per head 
0 2 0 

1 0 0 per lOn 
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Tbe grazing lates in the other three tahsils 
follows : — 


I'^or (5 months 


Foj 12 months 



IN. A. 

»’• 

''M tie huttaloe.*^ 

.. 0 4 

0 

She buffaloes 

..Oh 

0 

Calves up to li- ^ears 

.. Frte 


-( Hoi lied vattle 

.. 0 3 

0 

i Cahc^ U}. to 1 yefir 

. . Free 


j Sheep and groats .. 

..0 0 

6 

Kids np to t month- 

. . Free 


» Male camels 

.. 10 

0 

" She ca.i.els 

. . IS 

0 

' Calves up to 1 \ ye-.is 

Free 



are a^CHAPTfiR II. C- 

Fobests. 
Rates in other 
, , Tahsils. 

per head 


per head 
pet head 


per head 


A l.'l ot rakli‘. uiiilei the chaige of the Forest Depa? t- List of Bakhs 
nieiit aiid the Deputy Coiimiissioner is given below: — 

RaJrhs under the Forest Department. 


No. 

! 

j Name of rakh. 

1 

Area in acres*. 

1 

Sohni 

692 

2 

Dandewala 

931 

3 

Kanuja 

1,829 

4 

Isanwala 

6,986 

5 

Ohazi Ghat 

2,117 

6 

Bakaini 

1,997 

7 

Bet Mir Hazar Khan 

1,294 

8 

Chhina Malana . • 

4,180 

9 

Bet wan Sahib 

3,106 

10 

Dhaka 

2,302 

11 

Khamvali 

1,695 

12 

Ghiri 

1,313 

13 

Latti 

716 

14 

Khiyara . . . . t 

988 

15 

Farara 

588 

16 

Damarwala Janubi 

3.069 

17 

Sarwani Bela 

1,566 

18 

Khudai 

2,542 

19 

Jhalarian 

1,995 

20 

Alipur 

1,319 

21 

Aliwali 

4,629 

22 

Makhan Bela 

942 

23 

Jalwala 

1,023 

24 

1 

Alipur Tofa 

1,186 

1 

Total 

48,56 


Note. — The areas shown are taken from th» icTenae records. They 
diflerelightly from those supplied by the Forest Department. 
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CHAPTEB, II C. Jfakhs under the Deputy Commissioner. 


No 

i 

Name of rakh. 

Area in acre?. 

] 

Thalwali 

113,638 

2 

Patti .‘^iyal 

5.457 

3 

Ahsanpur . . . . . . ♦ 

2.446 

4 

Tibba 

13,459 

5 

Pattal Kot Ada . . 

7,436 

6 

Parhar Sarki 

3.041 

7 

Kat 

524 

8 

lli'igh 

1 1,933 

!) 

Khanpur 

56,071 

10 

Muhammad Bakhsh Kohawar 

201 

11 

Ahmad Bari 

3.30 

12 

Umar Budh 

308 

** 

13 

►Saban Machhi 

641 

14 

Kiillawali 

477 

15 

Ahmad Mohana . . 

2,370 

16 

Bet Kaim Shah . . 

1.27' 

17 

Khulaii" Janiibi . . - 

1,560 

18 

Bet Mir Hazar Khan 

2,309 

19 

Thai ^Mes^h Raj 

701 

20 

Khairpur Parha . . . , 

1,014 

21 

Tibba Niir (ropan'? 

712 

•>•■> 

^akar Shah ♦Tanubi 

2.341 

23 

VIohib Shah 

628 

24 

<ohar Piran 

638 

25 ( 

Ihandia 

168 

26 I 

^angarwah 

866 

27 1 > 

tisgan Kot Bhoa 

702 
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No. 

1 Name of rakh. 

1 Area in acres. 

28 

Khinani 




720 

29 

Sultanpur 



-- 

536 

30 

Sarki 



.. 

558 

31 

Kotli Lai 

.. 

.. 


603 

32 

Kotia Sadat 

.. 

.. 


660 

33 

Kunnal Sandila 

• 

• 


497 

3i 

Hamzewali . . 


e. 


2,303 

3S 

Bast! Arif 

.. 


w 

1,648 

36 

Bilewala 




840 . 

37 

Mela Chaoha 

.. 

.. 

.. 

488 

38 

Manakpur 

.. 



721 

39 

Chitwahan 

.. 



477 

40 

Jarh Batheb 

.. 

•• 

*. 

358 

41 

Harpallo • • 

• • 

• • 


460 

42 

Hoasanpnr Kaoha 


•• 

•• 

1,383 

43 

Jogiwali 


•• 


809 

44 

Daira Wadhn . . 


-- 


288 

45 

Bastijarh 


• • 


887 

46 

Sarkar No. 23 . . 

• • 


.. 

1,398 

47 

Sadewahan 

• • 



666 

48 

Dera Haibat 

-• 


.. 

1,223 

49 

Kandiwal 



.. 

9,149 

SO 

Jharkil 



.. 

8,115 

61 

Xibbi Kalan 


* • 


17,676 

62 

Fattebpnr 


• • 

• • 

8,402 

63 

Siwagb . , 

• • 


• • 

14,099 

64 

Nawan Kot 




20,236 

66 

Nawaa Kot New 

•• 

•• 

•• 

36,332 


OHAPTBE n, O. 
FoBseis. 


O 
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Poplsr Forests 
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No. 

Kanif* of rath. 

Area in arres. 

66 

Khairewala 

10,721 

67 

Khairewala New 

34,113 

68 

1 Chaabara 

16,924 

59 

Sbergarb 

26,647 

60 

Sbergarh East . . 

12,914 

61 

Sbergarb West . . 

12,086 

62 

Khokharwala . . . . 

*1,560 


Total 

466,445 


*The Government area is now only 166 acres, the rest having been sold. 


Table 27 of volume B shows the area of forests in the 
district. 

A note on the poplar forests in charge of the Forest 
De])aitmeut prepared by Diwan Earn Nath Kashvap, 
Di visional Foiest Officer, .\[nUnn, is given below: — 

(a) Gliazi Ghat acres). — This forest is composed, 

of the old (Jureshi protected forest and Bet Ludda, an ad- 
joining civil raJch. The forest is within 2 miles of Ghazi 
Ghat Eailway- Station, and is therefore most valuable. A 
branch of the Indus River and Ghuttu Inundation Canal 
passes through it. Out of the total area, only about 400 
acres are wooded, 175 acres contain shisham, 50 acres matui’e 
crop of poplar and 175 acres are covered with poplar poles 
and .saplings, out of which about 80 acres were felled in 
compartment 1 at the time of regeneration in 1922-23. The 
rest is covered with kana and kahi grasses mixed with a 
young ciop ol poplar obtained after the forest fire of February 
1921. A belt of trees and poles exists round the Qureshi 
part of the forest, and this belt owes its existence to the 
narrow boundary line which was kept clear of kana grass in 
the past. The forest is surrounded by privately-owned lands, 
and therefore a sufficiently wide fire-line should be carefully 
maintained. The forest has been burnt almost every other 
year in the past. Private land along the eastern boundary 
contains a promising young crop of poplar, and may he ex- 
changed with compartment .3, if possible: 43’32 acres under 
the Ghuttu Canal and the escape, where they pass througE 
the forest, were transferred to the Irrigation Department — 
I'ide Government letter No. 392, dated the 20th July 1901, 
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to the CoRservator of Forests, Punjab — and another 18'91 ptripTipn tt n 
acres — vide notification No. 180, dated the 22nd March 1907 ; ’ 

(b) Sohni (692 acres).- — This forest is situated at a dis- Fobesis. 
taace of about 5 miles to the north of Ghazi Ghat, and at a 

similar distance from Sheikh Ismail Railway Station in the 
east. The Ghuttu creek passes through it. About half tho 
area is wooded, about 100 acres contain poles and the rest 
generally mature trees. A patch in the middle is occupied 
by h'&ar (Acacia arabica) trees, which species is freely 
spreading in several parts. There is a narrow belt of trees 
and poles almost all round the forest. The forest has been 
safe from fires since 1913, and forms a very good illustration 
to show that no great good is obtained by only keeping out 
the forest fires. About 50 acres in the east are very sandy, 
and therefore unsuitable for poplar; 

(c) Ranuja (1,329 acres). — This forest is about a mile 
from Sohni towards the north and about 5 miles from 
Mahmud Kot junction in the east. The wooded area covers 
about 275 acres in all, out of which about 200 acres occur 
in the east. There is a belt of trees and poles all along the 
outer boundary. The forest wa< burnt in 1918-19. and there 
is a good deal of inflammable grass again. In 1921, as a 
fire-protection measure, D/nn grass wAs stubbed out from 
compartments 11 and 12, which, in conjunction with a re- 
entrant of cultivation, have the effect of dividing the forest 
into two main blocks. This operation of stubbing out 1tana 
from these two compartments is being repeated year after 
year, and a sum of neorlv Bs. 900 ba.s been spent on this work 
since 1921. The forest is generally dry, but gets some flood 
water through small creeks and from the Dinga tudn running 
in the east of the forest; 

(d) Randewala (931 acres), — The forest is situated north 
of Eanuja at a distance of about 7 miles from Gumam 
Eailwav Station in the east. About one-third is wooded, out 
of which some 200 acres contain an excellent crop of pmes 
and trees. In 1907-08 the old crop was removed, presumably 
in clear fellings, leaving some standards; and the new crop, 
which is only 17 vears old, is excellent for its age, the girth of 
the poles being 2 to 31 feet. The greater part of the forest 
was burnt in 1920-21, and the young crop of poplar is very 
good in parts. Dandewala forest irets a verv large qiiantitv 
of flood water tbrongh the Maggi escape, Dinga nafa and 
other creeks passing through it. With the ^exception of 
small sandy patches in the middle, the area is exceedingly 
suitable for the poplar. The bed of the Maggi escape, where 
it passes through the forest, is under the control ^ the 
Trrisration Department, and for extension of its embantoenfs 
another fi-21 acres were transfeiTed--!’7’d'e notification 
No. 18496, dafe'd the 6th Jnlv 1923: 


o2 
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OBCAPTEai II, O. {(') Imnicala (6,’986 acres). — This is the biggest forest of 

the lot, though two-thirds are either under river action, oi- 

Fobuts. apg otheiTvise unsuitaOle. Out of the one-ihinl which has been 
taken up for regular working, only about 500 acres aie 
wooded, nearly 100 acres bearing poles, and the rest mature 
and overmature trees, which are generally unsound owing to 
the damage done by forest fires. The best part of the forest, 
called Machhiwali, covering an area of 927 acres, was given 
up in 1903 l)y (tovernineut — rtfie iLeir letter Jfo. 117, dated 
the 14th March 1903, to the Conservator of Forests, Punjab — ■ 
to the local landlord in exchange for land under the river 
bed . Several parts of the forest get flood water ; others are 
dry. A plot 20 acres in extent, containing overmature trees, 
has been demarcated in the middle of the forest to show the 
size to which poplar con grow. The western boundary, being 
under the river-bed, is underined, aiul it is probable tiiot 
some forest land is occupied by cultivators on the right bank 
of the stream. Temporary cultivation should be encouraged 
in the waste land outside the area taken up for poplar. The 
forest i.s situated on the western side of Dandewala and nt 
an average distance of about 10 miles from Gurmani Eadwav 
Station; 41 '95 acres covered bv the Ghuttu nala were trans- 
ferred to the Irrigation Department — vide notification 
No. 153, dated the 12th March 190R. 

Alipor Tahsil The forests in the Alipnr Tahsii are away from railhead. 

Forests. the nearest railway station being 40 to 75 miles from them ; 

(/) Bakaini (1,997 acres). — This is the northernmoot 
forest in Alipur. Only about 300 acres are wooded ; tne 
rest contains either a young crop of poplar mixed with Icana, 
01 pure kaiKi grass. The best pait, which is flooded every 
year, is situated to the north and west of the Surab nala. 
The main forest being generally dry, except along th# 
depressions, is poor, but several parts are likely to improve 
by protection from fire. The greater portion of the eastern 
part is dry and sandy, and unsuitable for poplar. In the 
past considerable damage has been done to the forest by fires, 
which have occurred almost every . other year. The canal 
rest-house at Bet Wariyan is close to the forest. 

The following areas were transferred to the Irrigation 
Department ; — 

'Acres. 

(i) In 1889-90 ... ... 13 

(it) Vide notification No. 263, dated the 

19th April 1895 ... ... O'l 

{Hi) Vide notification No. 150, dated the 

20th Mareh 1901 ... ... 1913 

(tv) Vide notification No. 480, 'dated the 

17th October I9(W ... 4'87 
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{g) Chhina Malana (4,180 acres). — This forest is situaieU 
about b miles to the south-west of Bahaini. On the wooie, 
this forest is one of the best as the greater part of it is flooded 
every year. There are fine patches of trees, and also large 
tracts of good promising young growth awaiting protection 
from fire. The central part of the forest is generally diy 
and unsuitable; 


CHAPTER II> 
FobMis. 




(h) JM mar Id da (8,000 .rcres;. — 'Ihis is situated on the 
right bauh of the Chenab about 2 miles away from the main 
stream. The eastern half contains poplar of all ages mixed 
ivilli iaLun gui.-i^, geiieially open and uii.-.ound; the younger 
classes are stunted, whereas mature and overmature trees are 
mostly hollow and rotten. There is a belt of kikar trees of 
all sizes running along the east. From this belt kikar is 
spreading- westward, and is slowly replacing the overmatuie 
poplar. The western half is very sandy, and contains 
mostly kana grass -with stretches of young poplar, which is 
not likely to grow to any bigger size owing to the dry and 
sandy nature of the soil. About 700 acres in the west were 
burnt in 1916-17, but the rest of the forest has been safe for 
the last several I'ears. in anv > use since 1!)10-11. The fnre-'i 
is situated about 6 miles e.ast of Alipur; 


(i) Jjpt T>iu-Oii Sahih (0.i65 acre.-.). — This is about 

26 miles to the sf*ut)i-west ol .\lipur. lieing within easy reach 
of ihe Indus, almost tiie wJiole of it was washed away in 
1922 and 1929, except a portion of about 300 acres, out of 
which some 100 acres contain an open to canopied crop of 
mature trees, and the rest is covered with young shoots mixed 
with knna grass. Before the forest was denuded it con- 
tained extensive blocks of mature trees, and, being subject 
to annual inundations, was very suitable for poplar. 

The foIJowiiu;- is a description of some of the ^eMibS**^***^ 

under the charge of the Forest Department recorded by 
Mr. Browne, Deputy Con.^tervator of Forests in 1877, by 
Mr. Shakespegr in 1883 and by Sardar Sohan Singh. Extra 
Assistant Con'-ervator of Forests, in 1923, and broiight up to 
date. These descriptions are very interesting in certain 
cases as they show the changes that have taken place in the 
tree growdh of these areas. 

(1) Sarn-oni Brin (1,566 acres). — Extremely little vegeta- 
tion on the rakh, a few scattered jand 
trees towards the north end, but hardly 
a bush on the south end. Soil kallar. 


A block of three forests close to the west bank of the 
Chenab about 8 miles south of Bang- 
1®*®' pur. Dnder the department since 

1878. Cattle are only allowed to graze from then. Very 
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Chapter II, O. poor stock of material ; soil inipioved by silt. A little 
Prosopis is found, chiefly along the west boundaries near the 
Thai. 


Fobebtb. 


-3 and later. 


About 450 acres are covered with a canopied forest of 
hi hat- and poplar; the former is about 
20 years old, and the latter of all ages, 
with a good number of mature trees which can be removed 
as thej’ are standing over advance growth. There are a few 
glades which are generally full of root-suckers of poplar or 
1‘iJiav seedlings. 

12) Khvdai (2,542 acres). — Very sparsely wooded with 
jand and pilch i, many large blanks 
along the Thai and towards west pilchi 
nredominflte ; on a few spots a good deal of jand . Soil 
I nllnr. 

A block of two areas half-way between Langar S^arai 
and Rangpur about 12 miles from 
1883. each, and close to the right hank of 

The Chenab. Soil very poor above the high bank, and growth 
verv light. Fringe of Prosopis on the ^al side. Tamara 
of the smaller snecies predominates Kihar ('Acacia arabmal 
thrives in the Kachchha. Under the •department 
Camels, goats and .sheep excluded from 1878. Cattle of 
neighbouring villages graze on lease. 

About 30 acres are covered with a canopied crop of Ttikar 
and jand. Kihar requires thinning. 

1933 and later. 

(3) .Thalarian (1,995 acres).— A good deal of jaiid on the 
north-east of the rakh, hut to the west 
1877. south scarceV anvthing but pilrhi. 

A few date-palms, also Salvado-a and Patakr. 

On the .south of. and close to, the above block, also near 
the Chenab. Poor soil and giowtti ot 
1883. Tamarix (small). Prosopis on the 

Thai side and Tamari.r (lai^e) here and there Under the 
departnlent .since 1869. Closed to camels, goats and sheep 
from 1878. Cattle graze on lease. 

\bout 300 aeres are covered with open to canopied crop 
of lil-nr in places mixed with land 
in23 and later. vouno" poplar. Some parts of 

thinning. others sr. .esa, 

Previous sales of fallen trees have resulted m illicit cutt ng 
of vonn<r standing hiUr and creation of gaps which are 
eenmalh- Ml of young seedlings rrqniring protection. 
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The temporary cultivation -which was permitted in previous 
years, and which was stopped last year, has apparently in- 
creased the sizes of glades. 

The following notes were recorded by Sardar Sohan 
Singh, Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests, in 1923 for 
some of the rakhs, and have been brought up to date : — 

(4) Alipur Tofa. — ^Very poor quantity of scrub forest; 
gives no revenue besides the small sales of muni ^ana and 
grazing- jiermits. Not worth being retained. 

(5) Jalicala. — At a distance of 4 miles from Khangarh. 
Poor class of forest of jal, pilchi and jand. Pilchi forms the 
major portion of the crop. Being close to Khangarh, there 
are possibilities of its j-ielding some revenue in the near 
future. 

(6) Maklian Bela. — A good forest of jand quite close to 
the village. 

(7) Aliwali and Alipur. — Close to the town of Alipur. 
Can bring some revenue. 

(8) Litiffiri. — A second-class forest of jand. Being 
away from any big town, is not yielding anything, but its 
gTO-wth is good. A few sales are possible if Alipur is made 
a separate range. 

(9) Khanwah. — A veiy good lorest of jand. At present 
of little value as it is surrounded on all sides by private 
forests. When the private lands are cultivated, it may 
bring some revenue. A few Acacia trees are also found here 
and there. 

(10) Parara. — Situated between the Chenab and its 
branch to the south of Sitapur. A good forest of Acaoia 
arabica and poplar worth being preserved. Can command 
some local sales. 

(11) Dhaka. — ^Situated at the southernmost end of the 
Muzatfargarh District between the Chenab and the Indus. 

A second-class jand forest, with plots of Acacia ar<^bicu here 
and there. 

Theie is a large extent of either village waste laud, or 
waste land attached to a village at settlement for the con- 
venience of the people, in the vicinity of many of the depart- 
mental forests ; hence the demand from them is often very 
limited. Grazing is always sought after, however. The 
right to take saccharum kana is sold by auction for nearly 
every area annually by the Forest Department, direct pur- 
chasers, as a i-ule, being Labana Sikhs, and the proceeds 
generally not reaching a high figure. The forests in this 
district not having been finally determined on for reservation, 
the demarcation has been confined to lines of various -widths 


CHAPTER n, O. 
Fobmtb. 
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O. from 5 to 20 feet, with, in some instances, posts and trenching 
of an indifferent description. 


The income from the Government rakhs during 1927-28 
and 1928-29 and the expenditure for the same years were as 
follows : — 


Particulars of revenue. 

1 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

t 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Timber 


2,526 

4,041 

Firewood 

i 

•• i 

2,622 

10,218 

Grass and grazing 


4,081 

4,234 

Minor produce 

•• 

336 

635 

Miscellaneous . . 


1,268 

1,619 

Total Revenue 


10,893 

20,747 

Expenditure, excluding Establishment 
Charges. 

6,125 

7,175 


Staff under Forest Department. — The staff consists of two 
forest ranger-, t.e.. one at Muzaffargarh and the other at 
Alipur, called “range officers’’; one j-ange assistant aftaclied 
to the Mnzaffai'garl) range; 18 foiesf guards, i.r.. 10 in the 
Muzaffargarh lange and 8 in the Alipur range: 1 rl.giki- 
dar; and 2 peons. The staff costs the departmeni ahout 
Rs. 550 a month. The staff is under the control of the 
Divisional Forest Officer, Multan, whose salary has not been 
included. 

The rakhs in charge of tlie Deputy Commissioner may 
be divided into three classes — 

(1) The Thai rnhhs. — These rakhs abound in handa 
[Prosopis spieigera), generally small, jal (Salvadora oleoidesi, 
hari fCapyiaris aphylla). and sbrubs like p/mu (Calligonum 
polygonoiclps), hahhal CAcacia jaoquemonti) and Jana 
(Anabasis multiflora). A few hhaggaj (Tamarix orientalis) 
tree.s are also found here and there; 

(2) Rahhs in the riverain tracts. — These abound in hhan 
(Populus euphratica), lei (Tamarix dioica) and Inltar 
(Acacia arabica) ; and 

(3) Rahhs in the central canal-irrigated tract. — The 
trees in these rakhs are mostly hhnggal ITamarix orientalis). 
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some lei, a few Uihlis (Sissoo), kikar (Acacia arabica) and CHAPTEE II, O. 


janJ (Prosopis spicig'era). 

Grazing- in these rakhs is auctioned each year, except in 
the case of the rahhs in the Iieiah Tahsil. Temporary leases 
for one year are granted by the Deputy Commissioner for 
cultivation, but the number of these is small. The rent is 
Re. 1 per acre of matured area, in addition to the land 
revenue. This matter is being examined again, however, 
and the possible colonization of some of the rakhs is also 
being examined. In the IVawankot Rakh in the Leiah 
Tahsil melons and 2 ‘ram are cultivated when rain is good, 
on temporary leases, the charge being the same as that already 
given above. An area of 2,'^R acres in Ra];b Daira AA’^adhii and 
477 in Rakh Cltatwahin has recently been leased to Chaudhri 
Sultan Ahmad, Zaildar, Montgomery, for a period of 20 years 
on paA'ment of Rs. 000 per annum, in addition to land 
revenue, on certain conditions, which include the sinking of 
tube-wells (letter No. 2806-R.. dated the 17th November 
1020, from the 71000010 ! Commissioner!. Occupnncy rights 
are held I'v Qazi f^heikh Ahmed in 170 acres of Rakh 
Khanmir Cetter No. .‘lOfiO-R., dated the 1-tth December 1020 
from the Financial Coromissinner!. snbiect to paA-meot of 
Tnalil'avn at the rate of S annas -ner rnnee 00 land revenue. 
These were granted hecanse six wells had heen sunk. 


POKISTB. 


Government owns eultivated and uneultivated lands in 
small nlofs in a few villages. The lands are held bv 
tenants who paA' land revenue with additional wnh'Ttnva. 

The income from the rakhs under the Depntr Cnmmis- Income, etc., 
.sioner during the A'ears l<^27-28 and in2.®-?0 was as follows ; — 


Tear. 

Tirni. 

Pale 

of fuel. 

1 ctP- 

! ! 

Rent 

for 

1 cnHivation. 

1 

Other. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1927-28 . . 

♦24.162 

l-CB? 

1..360 

t9.495 

1928-29 . . 

*27,916 

1.82.A 

944 

i7.493 


* 1^0 allowance for remissions, but includes tirni for camels. 

+Sale of land Rs. 7,449. mnlilcana Rs. TT.A and land revenue Rs. 1,271. 

fvSale of land Rs. 5,696, mnlUana Rs. 588 and land revenue Rs. 1,309. 

The rakh estahlisliment under the Deputy Commi.ssioner Establishment 
consists of 1 darogha in the grade of Rs. 40 — 90, 3 muharrirs 
in the grade of Rs. 30 — 70 and 9 peons on Rs. 14 each. The 
annual cost, including travelling allowance, is about Rs. 4 lOO. 

This is inadequate in view of the immense area of the rakhs. 

The staff works under the general supervision of the 
revenue officers. 
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•CHAPTER II, D. Section D. — Mines anb Minehals. 


MiNKB AMS 
SClMEBASB. 

Minee. 


The district produces no minerals of importance. Earth- 
salt used to be manufactured, but this is now prohibited, and 
the production of saltpetre is also extinct. 


Knnhar is extracted for burning lime and for construct- 
ing' indigo vats from some of the forests in the Thai \inder 
the charge of the Deputy Commissioner on permit, but the 
quantity taken out and the income to Government are 
insignificant, the rate being 8 annas per 100 cubic feet. 
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SiiCTioN E. — Arts and Manufactubes. CHAPTER 11, E. 

Common coumiy cloth is woven in almost every large Arts and 
village. The ordinary cloth i.s white, but blue cloth, with Manotactdbes. 
red or yellow stripes, is also made for women’s trousers ; and Cotton-weaving, 
blue sheets, with a red edging, are prepared for wear as 
manjhlas. A kind of counterpane is also made, usually 
black and white, in checks. At I»eiah a particularly excel- 
lent form of li/ifn. or checked cotton cloth, is manufac- 
tured. Elue and white are the favourite colours, though 
red and yellow are also used. The cloth is of excellent 
texture and sfubstanoe, and the woven chequer-work is as neat 
and firm in execution as it is agreeable in effect. It is 
suitable for carpet cloths, bed covers, purdahs, etc., and 
serves its original purpose of a Qold-weather wrap as well as 
any cotton fabric could be expected to do. 

There is no silk-weaving in the district. Silk-weaving. 

Chhimhas (dyers') print cloth in showy colours with a Printing on 
triew to its being used as hhochhan (sheet worn by women on Fabrics, 
the head), r/ha.gra (petticoat), cloth for quilts (.u'ru^-) or 
jajam (flooring cloth) at Karor, T^eiah, Daira Din Panah, 

Ivot Adu, Khangfiih and Alipur. 

Xo caipets are manufactured in the district, but durries Carpets, etc, 
are made at .Tahanpur in the Alipur Tahsil. 

Country blanket.s fire woven by the local weavers out of Blankets, 
sheep’s wool, especially in the Thai. Leiah is noted for the 
excellent quality of its thick and well-felted blankets made 
in Chaubara and Xawankot. 

Snuff is manufactured at Alipur, where there are regular Snuff, 
mills, and large quantities are prepared for export to 
Eahawalpur and Sukkur. 

Taddi (matting) is made of date leaves by Hindus and Taddi (Matting) 
Muhammadans all over the district, but chiefly at Rampur, Baskets. 

Miran Hayat Lutakran, Daira Din Panah and Gujrat. 

There are two varieties of taddi — fine and coarse — the former 
is used for lying on, and the other for the floor. 

Mr. Lockwood Kil)ding, late Principal of the School of Arts, 

Lahore, wrote as follows about this manufacture; — 

Rampur, in this district, and probahly elsewhere, mats 
“ and baskets are made of pattha. leaves of the Afghan 
“ dwarf palm (Chamoerops ritchiana). These last are not 
“ basket-work in the strict sense of the term, i.e., an inter- 
“ lacement of twigs; hut they are built up like the rope- 
seed-buckets of the Deccan, or similar articles from the 
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CHAPTER II, E. 

Arts and 
Mandtactubes. 


“ Zanzibar coast, in a series of coils tightly plaited together, 
“ usually in the shape of large g haras and lotas with well- 
“ fitting covers. Similar work in the same material is made 
“ in the Pannu District, while the wheaten straw plaiting of 
Hazara is another variation of the same principle. All 
“ this work is exceedingly neat and wonderfully cheap.” 


Bows and 
Arrows. 


Ivory-carving 


Kuppia. 


Other Industries. 


Cotton Factories. 


Baskets are prepared chiefly in the towns. In Alipur 
North are made basket “ trunks,” waste-paper baskets, 
moras (seats), etc., which are quite good. 

The primeval trade of bow-and-arrow making is becom- 
ing obsolete now for want of demand and owing to the in- 
troduction of cheap muzzle-loading guns. The place well 
known for its pretty bows is Kot Adu. Bows are made of 
horn and bru.shwood chips tied up with gut and leather. 
Each bow takes about six months to complete. When ready, 
it is very strong and difficult to bend. The Lows are 
beautifully decorated in colour with foliated patterns in tin, 
yellow-varnished to .-'imuhite gilding, or left wJiite to 
simulate silver. This method of decoration is called 
kamangarij and the artisans are called kamangars. Each 
kamangar prepares two lots of bows in a year, one lot being 
ready every half-year. The bows are ehnabi, donabi and 
according as the bow has one, two or three furrows 
at the back. Each furrow adds to the strength of the bow. 
The price of a bow is from Rs. 10 to 20. Arrows with 
pointed tips are not prepared unless ordered. The arrow 
used by the local people for shooting birds is of a peculiar 
shape, having a thin ei>.d and a thick and heavy front. 

Of recent .year.s ivory-carving has been carried on as a 
small industry by a few artisans. The work shows con- 
siderable skill and neatue.ss of execution ; coloured design.s 
are usually combined with caiving. The manufactured 
articles consist mainl.y of bracelets, rings, studs, scent 
bottles, pepper aiid .salt casfei.s. necklaces, vases, etc. The 
“ ivory ” is probably camel bone! 

Ku'ppis made of skin were commonly used for holding 
ghi and oil; but, since tins have become much cheaper, 
huppis are now going out of use. The only places where 
they are still made and aAailable are Khairpur Sadat, Sitpur 
and Karor. 

No other industries are deserving of notice. Every 
large village has its local arti.sans who can supply the 
cotton, woollen fabrics, leather goods and all the implements 
of husbandry which the rustic ijea^ant requires. Wool is 
exported, especially from the Thai. 

There is a cotton-ginning factory at Muzaffargarh. It 
is, however, not a very large concern. The Muzaffargarh 
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fartory lias also a cotton jiress attached to it. Similar CHAPTER II, Ei 
factories at Klianj^arh, Rohillanwali, Wasandewali, etc., . 

1 1 1 t ABT S AI97} 

have closed doTni. Manofactubbs. 

There are rite and fioiir loilis in various places. Details Rice s-Jid flour 
are given in table 28 of volume B. Mills. 

Ijeather-tanning is carried on in almost every large Leather-tanning, 
village, Init the mochis (shoemakers) follow the old crude 
methods of curing skins with lime and tanning them with 
the bark of (Aracia aiahica). The trough is called 

knnal, and skins filled up with the tanning fluid are hung to 
trees or wooden posts erected for the purpose. 

Rope-making is an important industry which is mainly Rope-making, 
in the hands of the Labana Sikhs. They buy up m'unj kana 
(Saccharum munja) and beat the bark of the reed {munj) 
into fine fibres. These fibres are then twisted together on a 
kind of spindle and made into ropes. Ropes are also made 
of date leaves by a similar process. Ropes are used locally 
and also exported. 

Some munj matting is made at Thatta Gurmani in the Munj Matting. 
Kot Adu Tahsil mainly by ex-convicts, and mats are supplied 
to. schools in the Multan Division on a fairly large scale. 

The mats are like those made in jails, where the work was 
learnt. 

There is also some good wood-work — spinning-wheels, Wood-work, 
legs of beds, dabias, Tnadhanis, etc. — made at Kotla Gamun 
in the Alipur Tahsil and at Paharpur in the Leiah Tahsil 
and at Karor. 

The demand for labour is small, and is supplied locally. Labour Supply. 

The high schools at Leiah and Kot Adu are now giving Industrial ^ 

instruction in hand-work. There is also a private industrial ^ 
school at Kot Adu for Hindus. 
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CHAPTER II, F. Section F. — Commerce and Trade. 

CoxKBBCB AND Tile mercantile classes of the district are not noted for a 
Tbadb. spirit of enterprise; and, though Heady enough to invest 
^mmerce and their money in loans upon the security of land mortgages, 
or to sink capital in agricultural improvements, such as wells, 
water-courses, etc., they display a remarkable apathy in the 
matter of distant trade. The district accordingly has few 
commercial transactions of any magnitude, and any distant 
trade is carried on not by resident merchants, but by traders 
from Multan, Sukkur and Shahpur who visit the district 
and buy up agricultural produce from the local traders for 
export to Multan and Karachi. The opening of the railway 
in 188G has practically killed the river traffic to Sukkur, but 
Shahr Sultan still exports by i-iver to a small extent. The 
chief exports of the district are wheat, gur, cotton, indigo, 
ghi (clarified butter), dates, mangoes and snuff. The culti- 
vators dispose of their surplus produce to the petty dealers 
of the small towns and villages, who again pass them on to 
the exporting merchants. Some of the gur goes to Dera 
Ghazi Khan, and the snuff is sent out chiefly to Bahawalpur. 
Indigo is sent to Peshawar, Hazara, Dera Ismail Khan and 
Multan. The sheep-owners of the Thai sell their wool mainly 
to the Hindu middlemen at Chaubara and Nawankot, who 
export it by camel across the Thai to Multan. 


The chief imports are cotton and woollen piece-goods, 
metals, .salt and lime. 


Castes engaged The local traders are Aroras by caste, and some are 

™ Sikhs, who are outsiders, and have settled here for some 

years. 


Centres of 
Trade. 


Modes of 
Carriage. 


Every railway station from Karor to Muzaffargarh is 
now an exporting centre. Indeed goods are booked even 
from flag stations. Grain, etc., are luought to Muzaffargarh 
from the Alipur and the southern portion of the Muzaffargarh 
Tahsil by camels, motor lorries and carts. From the Alipur 
Tahsil .some grain is exported b.v river to Sukkur. 

There are a few bullock carts in the district. Camels 
are the usual means of transport, and they can travel not 
only along the main roads, but along all sort.s of footpaths. 
Pack bullocks and donkeys are also used to some extent. 
Motor lorries and tongas ply on the roads between Sitpur 
and Muzaffargarh and from Muzaffargarh to Ghazi Ghat 
and to Multan, carrying large quantities of mangoes, dates 
etc. 
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Section G. — Means of Communication. CHAPTER II, G. 

Tbe Sindh-Sagar Branch of the North-Western Eailway, Means of Cok- 
which was built in 1886, entei's the district from Shersh^ mttnioation. 
(Multan) by a bridge over the Chenab and runs through the Railways, 
northern half of the district, turning northwards along the 
east bank of the Indus. From Mahmud Kot a branch runs 
to Ghazi Ghat opposite Dera Ghazi Ivhan with Sheikli Ismail 
(flag station) between ; the distance between the two places 
is about 9 miles, and communication across the river is by 
means of a bridge of boats in the winter and a ferry 
steamer in the summer, which are under the Public Works 
Department. There are a Public Works Department house 
boat and motor launch also for the use of officials. The other 
railway stations starting from the east are: Chenab West 
Bank, Muzaffargarh, Budh (flag station), Mahmud Kot (juRC- 
tio.n), Gurmani (flag station), Sanawan, Kot Adu, Daira Din 
Pauah, Ihsanpur (flag station), Kot Sultan, Jamman Shah 
(flag station), I,eiah, Doratta, Karor and Sadan Sawaya 
(flag station). A line has been surveyed from Muzaffargarh 
to Panjnad and Dera Nawab via Alipur, which should be 
most useful. Tliere is also a preliminary investigation in 
progress for a line from Muzaffargarh into the Jhang Dis- 
trict rid Rangpur, which would also be most useful now 
that the Haveli Project is to be taken up. 

This district i.s not subject to famine, but the railway 
has raised prices more or less. It has had no effect upon 
language or religion. 

There are the following metalled roads : A distance of Roada. 

27 miles (out of 52) between Muzaffargarh and Alipur, * 

20 miles between Muzaffargarh and Ghazi Ghat, 6 miles 
between Chenab West Bank and Muzaffargarh (road from 
Multan) and civil station roads about 10 miles in all. The 
three main roads are under the charge of the Public Works 
Department. It also maintains the unmetalled portion of the 
road to Alipur which is being gradually metalled. The 
railway bridge at Chenab West Bank is open to traffic from 
sunrise to sunset, but is closed when trains are expected. The 
district board maintains the civil station roads at ivluzaffar- 
garh, Leiah and Karor. The following is a list of the roads 
under the management of the district board: — 

(1) Muzaffargarh-Rangpur road (district boimdary 
terminus), class II ; 

(2) Muzaffargarh-Jharkal road (district boundary 
terminus), class II; 

(3) Kot Adu-T.iangar Sarai road; 

(4) Sanawan-Munda road; 

(5) Kot Adu-Munda road; 
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•CHAPTER II, G. (6) Daiia Din Panah-Eangpur road via Munda; 

Means op Com- Sanawan-Qureshi road, class II; 

MTOicATioN. Mahmud Kot-Dera Ghazi Khau ferry road, via 

Gujrat ; 

(9) Sanawan-Khangarh ferry road, i>id Kinjhat, 
class II ; 

( 10) Muzafiargarh-Kinjhar road, via Shahgarh, class II ; 

(11) Alipur-Sitpur-Dliaka road, class II; 

(12) Kinjhar-Jatoi road, class II; 

(13) Shahr Sultan-Jatoi road, class II; 

(14) Jatoi-Alipur road, class II; 

(15) Jatoi-Khairpur road; 
i (16) Aludewali-Jatoi road; 

(17) .Tatoi-Dhaka road; 

(18) Jatoi-Mudwala road; 

(19) Khairpur-Sitpur road; 

(20) Leiah-Nawankot-Jhang road (to district boundary), 
class II ; 

(21) Leiah-Chaubara-Jhang road (to district boundary), 
class 11; 

(22) Chauhara-Mankera road, vid Nawankot (to district 
boundary), class II; 

(23) Alipur-Panjnad road; 

(24) Sanawan-Thatta Gurmani road; 

' (25) Sanawan-Khar Gharbi, via Dogar Kalasra to 

Indus ferry; 

(26) Thatta Gurmani-Gurmani road; and 

(27) Alipur-Kliairpur road. 

There are a few less important roads. 


The total mileage of these unmetalled roads under the 
distnct board is 689 miles. These roads are, in most cases, 
indifferent, but this is mainly due to the poverty of the 
district hoard, though the soil has .something to do with it. 
Straw has to be spread on most unmetalled roads to admit of 
wheeled traffic. Since 1925-26 the Communications Board 
has been assisting with grants-in-aid for roads classed aa 
j Muzaffargarh-Eangpur road up to mile 12 , 

and the roads Khangarh-Kinjhar, Kinjhar-Sanawan, viH 
giireshi and KinjharMatoi, vid Dharmsala, have been 
improved with such grants. The Alipur-Jatoi road will be 
similarly improv^. A maintenance grant amounting to 50 

twT*' district board. The condition is 

that the roads are satisfactorily maintained. Motor traffic is 
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increasing. Fortunately, there is not much bullock-cart n, G. 

traffic. The bunds maintained by the Canal Department 

are motorable, as are also many of the inspection roads along ow Com- 

the canals. The roads in the Leiah Tahsil are mostly glorified munication. 
camel tracks. In the Kachchhi the annual inundations and 
frequent creeks render good roads impossible, while in the 
Thai the sandy nature of the country produces a similar 
result; but, as there is absolutely no wheeled traffic in the 
whole tahsil, and camels are universally used for the con- 
veyance of both men and goods, the absence of good roads 
causes little inconvenience. An occasional lorry, however, 
runs finin Tjciuh to Ohaubara. and. if the road were lietter. 
there would no doubt be a regular service. 

Full particulars of the rest-houses are given in table 29 Rest-houses, 
in volume B. They gre — 

Canal Rest-houses. District Board Rest-houses. 


(1) Muzaffargarh: 

(2) Khanaarh ; 

(3) Roliiiuinrvali ; 

(4) Jatoi ; 

(5) Bara ; 

(6) Basira ; 

(7) Kinjh r; 

(8) Shujra ; 

(9) Warainwala ; 

(10) Sanawan ; 

(11) Maohhi : 

(12) KotiSultan; 

(13) Uangpur ; 

( 14) Rao Bela ; 

(16) Hinjrai ; 

(16) Damarwala ; and 

(17) Hamzewali. 

Public Works Department Rest-houses. 

(1) Ghazi Ghat ; and 

(2) Wassandewali. 

Forest Rest-house. 

Bet Ranuja. 


(1) Shahr Sultan ; 

(2) Alipur : 

(3) Khanwah ; 

(4) Kot Adu : 

(5) Daira Din Panah: 

(6) Leiah : 

(7) Karor : 

(8) Chau bars ; and 

(9) Muzaffargarh ( DSk Bungalow). 

Police Rest-houses. 

(1) Mahmud Kot : 

(2) Langar Sarai (Abandoned) ; 

(3) Qureshi j 

(4) Sitpur ; 

(5) Munda ; and 

(6) Khudai. 

Railway Rest-houses, 

(1) Chenab West Bank ; 

(2) Mahmud Kot ; 

(3) Daira Din Panah ; 

(4) Kot Sultan ; 

(5) Leiah ; and 

(6) Karor. 


The police re.st-houses are generally old buildings. Most 
of the canal rest-houses are very comfortable. The dak 
bungalow at Muzaffargarh and the other civil rest-houses are 
maintained by tbe district board, which receives a grant 
from Government. Tbe Sessions House at Muzaffargarh is 
usually available for touring officers. It is allotted by the 
Sessions Judge, Multan. 

A polymetrical table is given in table 30 of volume B. Polvmetrical 

There are military encamping-grounds at Sanawan, EncMping- 
Mahmud Kot, Ghazi Ghat. Qure.ffii and Muzaffargarh. grounds. 
Certain others have recently been snrrendered. 

P 
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CHAPTER II, G. There are saiais at I-eiah in charge of the Municipal 

Committee, Leiah, and those at Karor, Ranawan, Qureshi, 

Means oe Com- ;\Xahmud Eot and Muzaffargarh are in charge of the dis- 





Sarais. 

Inland 

Navigation. 


are important ones. 

There are no navigable canals in the district. The 
creeks in the riverain tracts are crossed hr ordinary boats 
which are supplied by ferry contractors. Some zamindars 
keep their own boats for use during the flood season. In 
some of the inland creeks small boats are kept for fishing. 


The ferries on the Indus are managed by the Dera 
Ghazi Khan District Board. Those on the Chenab are managed 
by the District Board. Muzaffargarh. A list of the Chenab 
ferries is given below: — 


(1) Bullewahan : 

(2) Dholanwala : 

(3) Dininctuwata ; 

(4) Tibbewala : 

(5) Ganga : 

(6) Binda Ishak ; 

(7) Shahpur ; 

(8) Shahr Sultan ; 

(9) Mudwala ; 

(10) Bhakri; 

(11) Makhan Bela ; 

(12) Kundrala ; 

(13) \urwala : 

(14) Khanvarh Doma : 

The income from the 


(15) .niokTvala : 

(10) Hiranwala : 

(17) Bet Isa : 

(18) Mud Daulat S)ia'i : 

(19) Nahrauwala ; 

(20) .Arewala ; 

(21) Chiiharpur ; 

(22) Rajghat : 

(23) Pipli : 

(24) Hamandpur ; 

(25) Mohanvala: 

(26) Tragranvala : 

(27) Alipnr ; and 

(28) .Jatoi. 


lea^e of fh“ fprrie- was Rs. 20.0.50 


Postal .\rrange- Tke postal arrangements of file di-cT; are under the 

Tuenta. clmige ot the Ruperintendent, Post Offire-, iMnznftarparh . 

pjsides Muzaffargarh, which is the head nffire of the di'trict, 
ihere are suh-offiees at Alipur, Khangarh. Kot Adu. Karor, 
T einh and Ghazi Ghat, with a numl.er of branch offlees 
attached to each. The following is a list of the branch 
cost offices : — ■ 


'^ub-offiGes. 

1 Branch office-R. 

MuzafF.ir<rarh .. 

' Alipur, Chenab West Banb. Lansar Sarai. Murad- 
abad. “"^Rangpur, Ba-ira. Bhutapur, Khanpur- 
Shumali, ''Kinihnr. Qureshi. Afahmud Kot, Mah- 
mud Kot Town, Mahra. M barnur. '’Rohillanwal! 
and "'’^hahr Sultan. 

Alipur 

" 'Jatoi, Khairpur, Knndai and '''vSitpur. 

Khangarh . . . . j 

Harpallo. 

Kot .Adu . . . . 1 

Gurmani and Sana wan. 

Karor . . . . | 

Ohaubara and Nawankot. 

Leiali . , . . I 

Ahsanpur, '“Paira Din Panali, .Taman fShah. ‘’Kot 
Saltan, Leiah Bazar and .Shahnur. 
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The ii'i't IS Ti au'iuitTeil by lail alono- the railway line, 
and by motor lorry from ' Mrizaftaj garb to Alipur. In all 
the other parts of the distiict it is carn'ed by tongas or dak 
runners. Tables 31 and -32 in Tolrime B deal with post 
offices. 

The head office and the -ub-offices ai’e all combined po't 
arid telegraph office''. Teleuruphic messages can. however, 
ie sent from Kiiiihar. Rangxnii', Bohillanwali. Shahr vSultan, 
■Tatoi, Sitpirr. llaira Din I’anah and Eot Sultan, which are 
allowed to book them iwhen they are sent to the nearest 
telegTiiph offir-'). and ahsri alone the lailway line through the 
railway telegiaph. The Canal Department has also set up 
a telegraph line along the rest-houses sitrrated on the main 
laraD. thoirgh only for official pirrposes. 


p2 


CHAPTER II, G. 

Means op Com- 
munication. 


Telegraph 

Offices. 
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CHAPTER 11, H. 


Section H. — Famine. 


[P.VEC A. 


Cultivation in this district depending on one form or 
another of irrigation, it is practically immune from famine. 
The area matured in the famine year of 1899-1900 was 
84 per cent, of the normal. No famine works have had to be 
started within recent years. Large numbers of people, on 
the contrary, flock into this district from Bikaner (through 
Bahawalpnr) when that tract is passing through a famine. 
They spread out, and able-bodied persons can usually find 
employment and the others alms enough to keep them alive. 


The agricultural population of the Thai depends upon 
its wells, and the sheep- and camel-owners move elsewhere 
when pastuiaire fails 



CHAPtllR III. — Administrative. 

Section A. — ^Admihisteativb Divisiohs. 

The district is in charge of a Deputy Commissioner, suV OBLAPTBB 
ject to the control of the Commissioner of the Multan Divi- HI, A. 
sion. The ordinary district staff (see table 33 in volume B) 
consists of two sub-divisional officers (Leiah and Alipur), a 
revenue assistant, a treasury officer and a magistrate 
assistant). Extra officers are posted to the district froiu 
time to time for training or otherwise. The District and 
Sessions Judge, Multan, is also District and Ses>ions .Judge 
for Muzaffargarh- The District and Sessions Judge, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, is Additional Sessions Judge for Muzatfargarh, 
and does the sessions work during the winter months. 

The Deputy Commissioner is also the District Magistrate, Magistrates, 
and all Extra Assistant Commissioners ordinarily have first- 
class magisterial powers. The sub-divisional magistrates 
ordinarily have aecti<'iu 30 powers, and sometimes power io 
hear appeals from jjuigi.-trates, 2nd and 3rd class, in their 
sub-divisions. The General Assistant ordinarily lia- -eidion 
30 powers. The Senior Sub-Judge is also given 'ection 30 
powers in case bis help is wanted by the District Magistrate 
for very special cases- As the treasury is a light charge, the 
Treasury Offii-er doe- magistetial work. The Eevenue Assist- 
ant is given criminal work with the permission of the 
Commissioner- The tahsildars and naib-tahsildars are also 
magistrates of the 2nd and 3rd class, respectively, and the 
Kaib-Tahsildar, Eaugpur — a sub-tahsil — usually has second- 
class powers. 

The official magisterial staff is assisted by the following Honorary 
honorary magistrates, but they do little work as a rule;— Magistrate*. 

(1) Khan Muhammad Abdullah Khan. Magistrate, 

2nd class. Khangarh; 

(2) Mian Mahbnb Ali, Magistrate, 3rd class, Thatta 
Gurmani ; and 

(3) Khan Sahib Makhdum Sheikh Muhammad Has- 
san, Magistrate. 1st class, Sitpur. 

There is a bench of magistrates for the town of Muzat- 
fargarh exercising third-class powers. It con,sists of — 

(1) Lala Gurditta Ilam ; and 

(2) Makhdum Ghulam Mustafa. 

They try petty cases under the Municipal Act. etc. 

There is a Public Prosecutor for the district at Muzaf- Public Proee- 
fargarh. There are also a police prosecuting in8{>ector and cutor and Police 

Prosecuting 

Staff. 
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Mr ZAFFAH(..1HH Dl.STHK'T. ] [ParT A. 

police prosecuting sub-inspectors at MuzafEargarh, Leiab and 
Alipur. 

The Frontier Crimes Regulations are in force in the 
Leiah Tahsil, and the Deputy Commissioner tries jirga cases 
when these are necessary. 

These have been established at Umarpur, Mahal Khakhi, 
Dammarwala Shumali, Kabir Gopang, Bilewala, Xurewala. 
Wara Sihran and Khokharwala, and Sana wan, Gujiat, 
Rohillanwali, Mahmud Kot, Hamzewali, Jahanpur, Mad- 
wala, Jhalarin, Dammarwala Janubi, Shahwala, Thatta 
Qureshi, Khoawar, Muradabad, Kot Sultan, Chaubara and 
Nawankot are in the process of being constituted as panch- 
ayats under the Act. These exerci.se civil jurisdiction up 
to Rs, .50, and try petty local criminal cases as given in sec 
tion 22 of the Punjab Village Panchayat Act, III of 1922 
(see also chapter TTI, section E). 

The Deputy romniis.sioner is the Collector of the district, 
and is the head of the district revenue stafF. He is assisted 
by the Revenue Assistant and by the ,sub-divisionaI officers 
who are Assistant Collectors of the first grade. 

Each of the four tahsils has a tahsildar. In the Alipur 
Tabsil there is one naib-tahsildar. In the Muzatfargarh 
Tahsil there are three naib-tahsildars. but one of them has 
his headquarters at Rangpur, which is a sub-tahsil. In the 
Kot Adu Tahsil there is one naih-tahsildar. In the Leiah 
Tahsil there are two naib-tahsildars mainly because of the 
Thai, where touring is difficult. An extra naih-tahsildai is 
posted to each cf the Kot Adu and Alipur Tahsils for fjirda- 
irari work during the kbarif and rabi. The village revenue 
staff is as follows: — 


Tahsil. 

1 : 

1 Office 

; Kanunsos. 

i 

Field 

KaniinffOP. 

Patwaris 
and Assistant 
PatTTflris. 

Leiah 

.. i 1 

5 

6.3 

Mnzaffarzarli 

1 

9 

121 

Alipnr 

.. ' I 

, i 

8 

9.5 

Kot Adu 

1 

5 

69 

Total 

.. i 4 

27 

348 
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This establishment is under the supervision of the naib- 
tahsildars, the tahsildar, the sub-divisional officers and the 
revenue assistant, assisted by a district kanungo, who has 
his neadq uarters at Muzaffargarh. The district revenue re- 
cord-)'ooni is in charge of an assistant district ka' ungo, with 
a st.df of niuharrirs. There is also a special kanungo to 
facilitate the work of civil and revenue courts and parties 
who have to refer to revenue records. The estabh.shinent is 
under the supervision of the district kanungo. 


CHAPTEE 

in, A. 

ADHTNISTaATIYB 

Divisions. 


Table 33 in volume B contains the distribution of officers- 


Table -dfi of volume B shows the revenue court and reve- Revenue Cases, 
nup officers’ oases disposed of. 

There are 18 police stations or thanas in the district. Police. 

The sanctioned strength is 2 inspectors, 27 sub-inspectors, 7 
assistant sub-inspectors, 86 head constable.s and 5 mounted 
and 452 foot constables. 

The police arrangements are in charge of a Superinten- 
dent of Police, who is assisted by a Deputy Superintendent, 
subject to the control of the District Magistrate. The police 
is further dealt Avith in section H of this chapter. 

There is a sub-jail in the district, and the treasury Sub-jaU. 
officer U'Uallv acts as superintendent (see also section H of 
this chapter'). 

The Deputy Commissioner is in charge of the estates ofCtourt of Wards, 
all wards taken under the court of wards, or of whom he is 
appointed guardian by the civil court under the Duardians 
and Wards Acl. The estates at present undei him (the latter 
category) are — 


(l) psrafp of M. Muhammad Ibra-'l 
him sou of the late Khan j 
^nldb Maulvi Ghaus Bakhsb, 1 
Honorary Magistrate, of | 
A]i]iu> ; and 1 


(2) estate of Klian Saidullah Khan ! , . , , , 

mid Khan Nasndlah Khan, f 
sors of the late Khan Baha- * ™ 

dur Nawab .Muhammad | 
iSaifuIlali Khan, Honorary | 

Extra .Assistant Commissioner. | 

Kliangarh. J 


(A proposal to place these under the Court of Wards is 
under consideration). 
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CHAPTER 

m, A. 


Proposals hare been sent up for bringing certain other 
indebted persons of good position under the court of wards. 


A DKWXSTBATI VB 

DnnsioTB. 

Tillaga 

Autonomy. 


The village communities are gradually being constituted 
into panchayats, which are dealt with in section E of this 
chapter. 


^aildara. There are now 52 zaildars, and their distribution is 

given in table 33 of volume B- The pay of zaildars was fixed 
at the last settlement as follows: — 
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The special inams are held by Mian Mahbub Ali and 

Khan Mnhaminad Abdullah Khan, re.spfctively. The ap- 
pointment, promotion, etc., of /aildars are ief>’ulatcil by the 
land revenue rules. 


The following' is a list of the present zaildars ; — 


Seria 

No. 

1 Name of 

Tahsil. 

Name of Zaildar. 

Name of Zail. 

Remarks. 

1 

MuzafFargarh . . 

M. Haq Nawaz 

Amirpur Kanaka. 


2 

Do. .. 

Vacant 

Rangpur. 


3 

Do. 

M. Khuda Bakhab . . 

Muradabad. 


4 

Do. 

M. Rahim Bakhsh. . 

Thatta Siyalan. 


5 

Do. 

Sheikh Allah Bakhsh 

MuzafFargarh. 


6 

Do. 

Sheikh Muhammad 
Bakhsh. 

Thatta Qureshi. 


7 

Do. 

K. Ghulam Qadir 
Khan. 

Kbangarh. 


8 

Do. 

M. Ghulam Mustafa 

Mondka. 


9 

I Do. 

S. Ghulam Haidar 
Shah. 

Ali Dafaa. 


10 

Do. 

K. Fateh Mohammad; 
Khan. 

Qalandarwala. 


11 

Do. 

M. Sultan Mahmud 

Sharif Chhajra. 


12 

Do. 

M. Ghulam Muham- 
mad. 

Kinjhar. 


13 1 

Do. 

Jam .Allah Ditta , . 

Diwaia. 


14 

Do. 

M. Ahmad Ali 

Uttera Sandiia. 


18 

Do. 

M. Karim Dad 

Mahra. 


16 

Do. 

Jam Hashim Ali . , 

Rohillanwali. 


17 

Do. 

M. Allah Bakhsh . . 

Mochhiwali. i 


18 

Do. 

iChuda Bakhsh Khan 

Gh azanf argarh . 


19 . 

Alipor 

Hafiz Muhammad 
Khan. 

Dammarwala Shn- 
maii. 


20 

Do. .. 

Diwan Muhammad 
Ghaus. 

Shahr Sultan. 


21 

Do. . . ] 

Nazar Muham* 
mad 

Bilewala. 



CHAPTER 
ni, A. 

ADHnnsTRAirvB 

VISIOKB. 
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Seria 

AnmNISTHATTVE No. 
DIVI 8 IOM 8 . 

I Name of 

Tahail. 

Name of Zaildar. 

Name of Zail. 

Reuabes. 

22 

Alipnr 

Khan Muhammad 
Khan. 

Bet Warianwala. 


23 

Do. 

Muhammad Nasir 
Khan. 

Jatoi. 


24 

Do. 

Sher Muhammad 
Khan. 

Jhalarin. 


26 

Do. 

M. Jind Wadda 
Panuhan. 

Madwala. 


26 

Do. 

Jam Wahid Bakhsh 

Dammarwala Ja- 
nubi. 


27 

Do. 

S. Bande Shah 

Bande Shah. 


28 

Do. 

K. Palin Khan . . 

Alipnr. 


29 

Do. 

K. Nawab Khan . . 

Khairpur Sadat. 


30 

Do. 

K. Nur Ahmad 

Ghiri. 


31 

Do. 

Khan Sahib Makb- 
dum Muhammad 
Hassan. 

.Sitpur. 


32 

Do. .. ! 

j 

1 K. Ah Miihainniad 
Kh'Ui. 

j Bhambri. 


33 

Do. 

Jam Sona .. | 

1 Khanpur Naraka. 


34 

Do. 

S. Turab A!i Shah. . 

Dhaka. 


35 

Kot Ada 

M. Allah Bakhsh . . 

Tibba. 


36 

Do. . . ! 

M. Ghulam Muhiy- 
ud-Din. 

Pattal Kot Adu. | 


37 i 

Do. 

Malik Mahmud 

Pirhar Gharbi. 


38 

Do. 

M. Khuda Bakhsh . . 

Sheikh Umar. 


39 

Do. 

M. Fateh Muham* 
mad. 

Sanawan. 


40 

Do. 

M. Muhammad Yar 1 

Khar Gharbi. 


41 

Do. 

M. Mahbub All 

Thatta Gurmani. 


42 

Do. 

Khan Muhammad 
Saifuilah Khan. 

Khoawar. 


43 

Do. 

Chaudhri Parma 
Nand. j 

I 

Gujrat. 




Mr7:AFFARGAKH DlSTRlPT.] 
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Serial 

No. 

Name of 
Tahsil, 

Name of Zaildar. 

Name of Zail. 

Bimabks. 

44 

Leiah 

S. Amir Ahmad Shah 

Marhanwali. 


46 

! Do. 

1 

1 

K. Muhammad Khan 

Wara Sihran. 


4« 

( 

Do. 

1 

S. Ghulam Sarwar ' 
Shah. 

Karor. 


47 

! Do. 

1 

K. AtauUah Khan. . 

Naushehra. 


48 

Do. 

Mahr Allah Bakhsh 

i 

Leiah. 


49 

Do. 

Malik Allah Bakhsh 

Sarishta. 


50 

Do. 

K. Abdullah Khan 

Kot Sultan. 


61 

Do. . . 1 

S. Jind Wadda Shah 

Bet Dabli. 


62 

i 

1 

Do. 

Chaudhri Parma 

Nand. 

Nawankot. 



OHAPTEE 
III, A. 

Adminibtbativb 

Divisions. 


The following is a statement showing the number and Tnamdars. 
grades of inamdars : — 


1st GRAT>E. 2xr*ORAl»>: -"iKn tiRAPK. Totai. 


Tab«u 

Nunil/t-r ; 

ARD.nii.^ 

at 

K'. !>{) 
I'.ich. 

NunibtT 

Amount 

.at 

, Ks. GO 
f*ach. 

Aiiioiuit 
Number. at 

Ks. 50 
each. 

Number. Amount, 



Ks. 


Ks 

KS. 


Ks. 

Kot Adu 

' i 


4 

240 

4 200 

9 

i 520 

Muzafifai^arb 

1 ! 

so 

S 

480 

0 450 

18 

1 1,010 

Alipur 

1 

' ! 

so 

S ; 

480 

7 ,{50 

16 

' 010 

Total 

1 

.3 1 

240 

20 

1,200 

20 4.000 

43 

2,440 


Note. — W hen a Ist-prade vai’ancv orcnrs in the Kot Adu Tuh'«jl. it will be triinsfcrn'i! to the 
Muzaffarjiarh Tahsil. 

At the recent settlement it was not found jiossible to gaildars and 
reduce the number of zails, nor necessary to create any new Inamdars. 
ones. Before the previous settlement the zaildari inams had 
been based on the revenue of the different zails; and, though 
at the previous settlement they weie commuted for fixed sums 
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OHAPTEB and graded, the resuts of the previous system persisted, and 
III> there were too many first-grade zaildars at Kot Adu and too 

AoMnnsiBATiyE Muzaftargarh. The amounts fixed at the beginning 

Divibiohs. of ifis century had begun to look very small 20 years later 
and were increased, and the inams of different grades redis* 
tributed over the district to bring the rewards more in ac- 
cordance with the work. The first-grade zaildari inams are 
still only Rs. 250, a sum very small in comparison with those 
given in neighbouring districts ; but, owing to the poverty of 
the district, larger inams cannot be given. The safedposhi 
inams have been increased in the three southern tahsils both 
in number and amount, and there is now one to every zail. 
In the Leiah Tahsil there are no less than 52 inams graded 
into nine classes ; these were granted as compensation as the 
superior proprietary body had suffered loss owing to a mistake 
in the calculation of their superior proprietary dues. These 
inams were not granted to the whole proprietary body, but 
to selected individuals from among them. Fnder the orders 
of Government ]ia.ssed in 1908 these inams were made into 
two classes, the first con.sisting of all existing inamdars, to 
hold under the Hazara rules as interpreted in the latter, and 
the second consisting of their successors, to hold under the 
land revenue rules. As the existing inamdars had no objec- 
tion to holding under the land revenue rules, all the inams 
were brought under the land revenue rules, subject to cer- 
tain provisos regarding succession and the total aggregate 
of the inams. These provisos were intended to apply to 
inams regrauted under those rules: and, as the original 
grants weie intended to be compensatory in their nature, and 
to be in perpetuity. Government is bound to maintain the 
arrangement sanctioned in 1908. Under these arrangements 
it is po.ssible for an inant to be regranted to a person not of 
the family of the original grantee; but. when so granted con- 
stitute a separate class from the others, which may be called 
class TT. inasmuch as succession does not rest in the relatives 
of the last holder, but is governed by the land revenue mles. 
When a vacancy occurs in cla.ss I. the inam will ordinarily 
be regranted to a relative; but. if no suitable relative is forth- 
coming. it may, with the Commissioner’s sanction, be abo- 
lished and its value transferred to increase an existing inam. 

OT- again, with the romniissioner’s sanction, it may be re- 
granted to an outsider and pass to cla.ss IT. When a class II 
inam falls vacant, it will be treated under the land revenue 
rules and regranted to the most suitable person without re- 
gard to hereditary claims. It may not be abolished unless 
the equivalent of the inam is distributed over other inams of 
this class.* 


•Financial Commissioner’s \o. 1321-22-R., dated the 23rd April 1926, to 
the Commissioner, Mnitan Division, and notification No. 119-Rev., dated the 
26th March, 1919. 
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These Leiah inams are graded as follows: — CHAPTER 

in. A. 



Each zaildar and safedposh has been provided with a Zaildar and 
book containin!? a list of Tillages included in the zail. a map 
thei.'rf, a printed paper showing his <luties and Idani-. 
sheets for the remarks of the Collector or other office: s above 
the tank of tahsildar when they go out on toui . The--!' are 

nor meant for opinions on the work of the owners ot tlie liooks 
onlv, but should reflect the condition of their zail.s and 
halqas. 

There are too many lambardars in the district, and what Lambardars. 
they receive is very little. Bnt to make an immediate 
tion would cau«e an amount of diseontent out of propoiti^n^ 
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to the good attained. Pandit Hari Kishaii Kaul, the pre- 
vious Settlement Officer, drew up a list of lau'baidais, and 
made very careful recommendations about each. This list 
vas, however, neglected during the busy time of the war, 
and a number of posts which should have come under reduc- 
tion was filled. A similar scheme for the gradual reduction 
of lambardars has been prepared by the late Settlement 
fifficer, and is available for the Deputy Comm issionei’s 
reference when vacancies occur ; and he can go up for 'auc- 
tion to reduction if he considers this advisable with regard to 
the circumstances then existing. Bui lambardaris are, as a 
rule, not reduced so long as there are heirs fit to succeed, an'd 
the reduction is therefore uncertain, and in any case the pro- 
ce^’^ is very slow. 



[Part A. 
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Section B. — Civil and Criminal Justice. CH^PTBB 

The criminal statistics of the district (see table 34 .'f 

volume B) shov- no important features. Petty thefts i^rm 

cattle-lifting are the most common. The number of 

averages about 9 a year. They can invariably be traced to 

jealousy or intrigue, and a woman is almost alway- he 

motive. 

The standard of morality heino- low. and there beinu a 
shortage of women in the district, cases of abduction and en- 
ticement of women are numerous. Of the complaints insti- 
tuted. very few are successfull\ prosecuted, the acceptance if 
considei atinn for. oi' the return of. the woman being gene- 
rallv taken as sufhcient to warrant a compioniise. 

In civil litigation the district takes second place in 
province— after Hoshiarpur — but the suit.s are generally 
small. Suits for money and movable property are generally 
common. Table 3o of volume B gives details- 

The civil court- iu the district are as follows; — 

(1) The court of the District Judge mt iMultanl ; 

(2) The court of the Senior Suh-.Tudge. Muza'h’ar. 
garh : and 

(3) Three couii- of .Suh-.Tudge-. one each at lluzat^ai- 
g.arh. Leiali and Alipur, the Suh-Judge at !Muzaf- 
fnrgnrli having lurisdiction over the iMuzaffaiga rh 
and Kot Adu Tahsils. 

An additional Suh-.Tndge is sometimes posted to Muzatfar- 
garh. 

All the Suh-Tudop-. ir.cluding the Senior Suh-Tud e. 
hiive Small Cause rVnirt nowei-. The Senior Snh-.Tudge has 
als(r pnwM's unde]- the Tusoh'encA- Act. the Guardians an.d 
ards Act and the Succession Pertificate Act for the '’ h da 
of the district. He is also at present the district court fo- ihe 
purpose of appeals from Snh-Tudges — other than Ist class — 
in small causes not exceeding Hs. 1.000 in value, land -m't* 
not ex'ceedinn P- 'd-'O value aud uuda-sed -irts no' “v. 
ceeding Ps. -nOO in value. 

There are are two courts of Honorary Suh-Tudges, 
r??- : — 

Hhan Abdullah Hh au. exercising powers of a ^ub- 
Judge to tbe limit of Ps. 100 within the limit- of 
the Muzaffargarh Tahsil ; and 

(ij) Hhan Sahih Afakhdum Sheikh Aluhammad Has- 
san of Sitpur exercising powers of a Suh-Judge 
to the limit of Ps. 750 within the limits of ATu- 
zaffargarh District. 
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A revised “Customary Law ” of the district was com- 
piled by Mr. J- D. Anderson, I.C.S., Settlement Officer. 


Civn. Aim There are 4 advocates and 17 pleaders at Muzaffargarh, 

OBnnNAi, JuSTioi. 7 pleaders at Alipur, 7 at Leiah and 1 at Kot Adu. The 
Onstomary Law. Public Prosecutor is also the Government Pleader, and there 
gjjj. is an Official Eeceiver whose headquarters are at Multan. 


Petition-writers There are 57 (3 I class and 64 II class) petition-writers 
in the district, the scale sanctioned by the High C'''irt being 
60 for both the grades. 


The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio Registrar for the 
Registration. district. There are four offices, one in each tahsil, and the 
following are the departmental Sub-Registrars; — 

G) Shaikh Fazal Karim Bakhsh, Qureshi, at Muzaffar- 
garh; 

(2) Malik Allah Bakhsh at Leiah; and 

(3) and (4) The Tahsildars, ex-officio, at Kot Adu and 
Alipur. 

The Tahsildars of Leiah and Muzaffargarh are also joint 
Sub-Registrars for their tahsils. 


The passing of the Pun.]ab Alienation of Land Act has 
considerably reduced the number of registrations- The work 
ha- iTH lea-ed cenerall.v in recent years (see table 37 in 
volume B). 
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SECTIOX C. — Land Kevenue. 

I’lie following- village tenures exist in the district; — 

il) Bhayyachara mukammal ; 

( 2 ) Bhayyiiihiiia yhan -muLdtmnal i 

( 3 ) 1‘attidari; 

(4) Zamiiuiari; and 

(.5) 'Zamindari bil ijmal. 

1‘raetically every well in the district constitutes a 
separate estate, and for administrative purposes a number 
ot wells has always been grouped together under the name 
ol a \iilage. In some piace.s there never was any land common 
to ilie veils : in others, where there was some common graz- 
ing land, it has been partitioned, and now each well has a 
waste area of its own. The great majority of villages is ac- 
cordingly held on the tenure called bhayyachara mukammal 
(complete), which means that the possession of each owner 
or group of owners is the mea.sure of their lights: in other 
word.s. that (he veils or holdings are quite independent of 
one another and have nothing in common. Next in iiu- 
portance comes the tenure called bhayyachara ghair- 
mtikammal (incomplete), where there is some village 
shamilat ('common landL The number ot such villages is 
largest in the Alipui Tahsil, where the extensive river fjont 
prevents a paitition of the common riverain lands. In the 
Kot Adu and Leiah Tahsils too the extensive waste area of 
the Thai has so far been found useful for the grazing of 
ca:tle without restriction. 

’^Vith the exception of the Thai villages, where no 
partition could take place in consequence of the agreements 
executed under the Sindh-Sagar Doab Colonization Act,* the 
villages of this class are being converted gradually into 
bhayyachara mukammal as individual rights aie asserted more 
and more. The paltidarl tenure is rare. The few villages 
classed under that head were formed more by throwing into 
one village area.s held by different groups of proprietors, than 
by the aiea of the village being colonized in defined sub-d. vi- 
sions. The following extract from an old G-azefteer will be 
found interesting. — 

“It is in many cases simply impossible to class a 
“ village satisfactorily under any one of the ordinarily re- 
“ cognized tenures; the primary division of rights between 
“ the main .sub-divisions of the village following one form. 

“ while the interior distribution among the several pro- 
“ prietors of each of these sub-divisions follows another 
“ form which itself often varies from one sub-divi>ion to 
“ another. Especially is this the case in Muzaffargarh 

*3ince repealed. 
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“ where the village communities are uot, as a rule, compact 
“ family groups, the memliers of whicli claim descent from 
“ a common ancestor, but toituitous aggiegations of units 
“ Avhom circumstances, rather than natuie, have brought 
“ together. Owing to the mode in which inferior proprietor- 
“ ship was formed, e/c., by .settling individuals to till the 
“ land, it follows that mo.st villages are mere collections of 
“ wells grouped together tor revenue purposes, but not really 
“ knit together in any way, and that the only real bond in 
“ many cases between the members of a village community 
“ in this district is the artificial bond, imposed by our 
‘‘ (Tovernment, of joint re.'.pon~ibilitv for the land revenue. 
“ To such communities as in Multan, so here, neither of 
“ the terms pnttiihiri or h]itn/i/arh.orn can in their oiiginal 
“ significance be ap])lied with propriety. The technical 
“ .sense, however, of the term hhayyarluira , which is used to 
“ express a state of thing- where possession, and not 
“ ancestral descent, is the measure of right and liability, 
“ .seems to apply more nearly than the term paffnlai-i, 
“ which implies that ancestral right, as derived from a 
“ common ancestor, is the rule by which each man’s share 
“ in the village lands is determined. The inocess by whicli 
“ the existing state of things was arrived at differs mateiially 
“ from the process implied in the terms pattidari and 
“ hh/i iiynihfim ; hut, looking at results alone, it is possible 
" to apply the term bhayyachara in its technical sense to 
“ the.se villages. The extent of each man’s ]iossession is the 
“ mea.Aire of his i-ights in. and liabilities on account of, 
“the village; and this is practically the essential feature 
“ of the hhayyarhara tenure. 

“ These remark- apply to the majority of village com- 
“ munities. hut not to all; tor there are some few uiidoubted- 
“ ly which really approach the standard of village com- 
“ munities elsewhere, being composed in the main of 
“ members of one clan, descendants perhaps of a common 
“ ancestor. Even in these, however, ancestral right, as 
“ regulating the relative claims of the shareholders, has 
“ completely fallen into abeyance. The villages classed as 
' zamindari are probably righflv' so classed; they are vil- 
lages owned by one proprietor or by one family, the 
‘ .shares in the latter ca.se being undivided. Tn illustration 
‘ of what has been said, the following remarks of the 
‘ Settlement Officer of 18.57. Paptain Orahani. may be 
‘ quoted ; — 

^ Tn practice, each man’s bolding has become the -ole 
measure of his right. Tn the event of disproportion arising 
between anv of the holdings and the share of revenue 
assessed upon them, the estate is liable to redistribution 
of the revenue, but to no repartition of the lands. There 
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■ jj jt.j 1 I iiiiiiuiiLC\ eir j«i>.'es>iuij ii. ^ii( li wbicli aie in- 

■ iieiiled. naJj>Jeneil and |)0',>eb3e(i in severalty. Each 
' estate is made up .it iiitiepemleut tieeholds, and each 
‘ Ireeijold made uji nj tields which sMin-etiiue' lie contiguous, 

' but more treijueiitly ate lound ^latteied about and inter- 
‘ ming^^e^ with the h'eb!,. ot othei pioprietois. These fields 

■ aie otteij jiossessed Tt men of several ditt'eieut tommuuities, 

‘of distimt tajiiilies and (lihes having no interest, either 

■ ; tual or coiiTingent. in lommon, and no concern with each 
‘ other Imt that ot holding" helds within the Ixtiindary of the 

■ same towiishiii. lesiding- in a jiait ot (he same hamlet or 
■jia\jiig. eithei tliiough a common oi sepaiate repieseiit- 

■ aijve, rlieij ('.iitioi. ■ d (he (eveJiuc ass.esse(l ujxiii the 
‘ village. Still these meti. (hough n(;iintaining their judivid- 

■ ualit\ . lietong to tillage Lonimiinities. and the latter are 
‘ ji'it tintieijuentlt composed ot the descendants of a common 

■ ancestor. In such tenures the g-razing land alone is held 
‘ in common.’ ” 

'Tlicte aie not many zamiiuhui villages, ;iml most ot them 
aie CTOveinmeut lakh'. 

The teuuies ot the distiut ale iii'epuialdy connected Superior and 
with the tormer leveiiue administration. The mutual rela- Inferior Pro- 
tion.s ot the olas-ses living- on the Land have been formed by 
the levenue system oi the Sikh' and the Ifriti'h. The system 
has not adapted itselt to the existing state o’t things, but 
has distiiictly and abruptlj' iuterfeied with it. At the head 
of the agricultuial sjstem is a large body of what are now 
calleti suiieiior propi ietor.s. Host of the.se are the descend- 
ants of tribes who came here for glazing at a time when 
the country was depopulated. H ith or without the l.»ave of 
the Govei'iinient of the time being, they occupied tracts the 
boundaiips of which wete not very clearly defined. Of this . 
kind ate the 'Tliahims. near Aluzafiargarh. the Parihars of 
Kot Adu, the Kliars of the I’hiil. the Chhajr.is and Dammars 
of Alipiu and .itlier tribes still occupying .listinct tracts of 
conntri'. Otlier 'upeiioi propiietors are the descendant.? of 
inQi i-dais and former governors or official:^ who lost Iheir 
jiosition in trouhled times, but were able to retain a right to 
;i small giatn fee in tlie tract over which they once exei< ised 
power. Others ate the descendants ot Maklidum.s and other 
holy men who toi-merlv held land free of leienne. hut who.se 
rig-hfsi have been circumscribed bv successive Governments. 

The supeiior proprietojs above desci ibed were from the first 
in the hahit of introducing settlers to till the lands, Imt the 
gieat development of the settler class was due to Diwan 
fsawan Hal. When he took (he farm of the revenues of this 
di.s.trict from Eanjit Singh, he sav .nt once that cultivation 
could not he restmed nr incieased hy the i ppiesentat ives of 
fornwir governois. hnlv men, broken-down jnr/irflar.f and 
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OHAPTES loosely eonnefted tribea vvho'u he found in nnmina! posses- 
O. sion of 'he lands. He therefore encourag’ed strangers and 
IiAn> B.hv*kjb -Sindu capitalists to sink wells, dig canals and cultivate the 
lands of nominal owners. At the same time, he secured to 
the latter a share of the produce, generally half a seei in 
each maund by weight, or one pai in each path where the 
crops were divided bj' measure. In some cases the old pro- 
prietors were strong enough to levy an institution fee 
when settlers were located on their lands. In this way two 
distinct classes of proprietors weie formed — - 

(1) the old possessors, who were known as zamindars 
and mii'piddams, and in modern official language 
nifdil- an ala and tain! dars : and 

12) the 'ettler'. foiiiieily e.illed luai/a and chnkdars^ 
and now generally mahiait udna. The vhal'dar 
acijuiied his rights in t)ie land by sinking a nel!. 

The superior propiieiois, mahuan ala. claim be ijwueis 
of all unappropriated land, and entitled to a .small share of 
the crop produced in the appropiiated land. The malikan 
adna, who are full proprietors of the land in possession, 
subject to the payment of the share of the old projirietors, 
are not liable to eviction on failure to pay it, and are 
entitled to , introduce tenants without reference to the 
superior pioprietors. Since aimcyation. the fortune of 
the inopiiero) s hn-s v.-ric.i In some villages the 

tenure has disappeaicd. Tn nthcr-. e-iipcialh where little 
unappropriated land was left, the lambardarship, which was 
a novelty, took ite nlr-.’ -f tlm -uii.-noi tc ‘ iprietary tight. 
The stiperiov proprietors, as such, have no right to interfere 
in the management or the cultivation of the appropriated 
land.? of a village. The settlement has in no case been 
made with them. Except where they are also inferior pro- 
prietors. their rights are restricted to receiving their fee in 
grain or cash and to disposing of file unappropriated waste 
in the village. The name of the .superior proprietary right 
is :a in niilai-/ . ni nriadtla m i nr millcipin aJa. The share of the 
proiliicp !s lull zainindari . hal wnifaddaaii and mal ihana ; 
or mo''p nffnn the sjipcific rnfp at which rhe shaip is (f^ed : 
e.'j.. adh-ncra map and pai path aie used instead of the 
generic word Tn Kot .\du and T.eiah if is called -fatten 
pamren, or the seven quarters of a rupee, which equal 
Re. 1-12-0, the rate at which it is paid. The institution fee 
is called jhvri mr-o-pa. Pag and hmrp . 

One set of .superior proprietors was fonned by the direct 
action of the British Government. They are the persons 
known here as the Multani Pathans. Under the Pathan 
governors of Multan a uumher of Pathans had settled in this 


The Maltani 
Pathans. 
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districi. Tliey enjoyed grain allowances which were given CHAPTER 
as a deduction from the mahsul, or Government share of the HI* O* 
produce. When the Sikhs in 1818 took Multan, the Pathans BavjihUii 

fled the country. In 1848 they joined Major Edwardes and 
rendered service- in his oj)erations against Miilraj. When 
(he counliy had Ijeaonie i|uiet, the Pathans claimed restor- 
ation. The rules oi limiiaTion were set aside in their favour, 
and the board of administration jirescribed rules “ for the 
regulation of the Trial ot suits instituted by the Pathans of 
Multan toi the )ei')vci.\ or then ancestral rights,” of which 
the following i- an extract: — 

" Buie L'.— fo establish the right of a party to sue, 

'■ iirespective ot rlie statute of limitation on the merits of 
” his claim to repos.session ot zamindari property, he must 
‘‘ prove that he was a Multani Pathan present with Major 
“ Edwardes' force, or that he is a member of a family of 
“ Multani Pathans, some of the members of which family 

were juesent with Major .Edwardes’ force.” 

In puisiianre ct thc'e rules, cases continued to be heard 
up to December IkoO, and Pathans obtained decrees for 
I'nnv (different from the kastir, or rent of the inferior pro- 
pietois, also so-called) in the village.s of Jalalabad. Pipli, 

Ban. Kiiaughin. Maliia Faiaz. Wafadarpur, Mahra Nasheb, 

Ghaziintargarh. Doaba. Jarh, Latukran, Langar Sarai and 
Ealpiii. It wii' not olisened at the time that under the 
I’athan c-oveinors this hamr was paid as a deduction from the 
ipventie. and that, if the Pathans were to be restored under 
the altered .state of things brought about by a cash assess- 
ment. the more just method was to have given them an 
allowance from the revenue, and not to have imposed a new 
grain ces> oi, the culilvators'. In 18o8 the Deputy Commis- 
.sioner rejiorted that the exerci>e of the rights of the Pathans 
who rci'iveied /<(.../( ]>a'a'>^ed the industry of the cultivators, 
and again in 1859 he -aid that the restoration of the Pathans 
to lu'Tir rights was impolliic. The failure to define those 
rights had allowed them to encroach on the inferior pro- 
prietors and to ruin them. He instanced villages that had 
been mined in this manner. The re.sult was that in some 
villages the Pathans succeeded in ousting altogether the 
inferior proprietor,® : in others they reduced them to the 
position of tenants-at-will. When the inferior proprietors 
were too strong to he interfered with, beyond the enforced 
payment of l-asvr. the Pathans became .superior proprietors. 

The inferior proprietors in a village have usually no Inferior 
common ties of clanship. They are a miscellaneous body Propriotoi*-— 
each member of which was originally introduced either by 
the Government or by the superior proprietors. In villages 
where superior proprietary rights exist, the inferior pro- 
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OHAPTEK prietor is usiiallj" entitled only lo the land occupied by him- 
self or his tenant'. The unapjtropriofed waste belongs to 
Rjyginr,. the supeiior proprietors. The inteiinr can graze his cattle 
in it, subject to the hrm rules, but cannot cultivate it with- 
out the leave of the superioi. In other respects the tenure 
of inferior and absolute proprietors differs only in that, as 
regards the latter, the superior right has cea.'od to exist. 
The forniatioii of new .superior proprietorship where it ha.s 
oea.sed to exist ha- of cour.se long been impo.seible. but new 
inferior and ah, solute pioprietoi' are constantly being made 
by the contract known here as nrlhlapl or a/JIopi. A pro- 
prietor allows a thiid person to .sink a well in his land on 
payment of a fee, and to bring the land under cultivation. 
The pel son .so 'inking the well become' proprietor of a share 
of the land hroughr undei cultivation, oi a person plants a 
garden on land and jf^reives a 'haie of the land under the 
garden. If an inferioi piopnetoi cultivate' thiough tenanfs. 
he receive' a giain fee which i.' called JirJih oji the Indus and 
lasur on tlie C'lienab. The rate varie.s with locality and in 
consequence of contract, hut it i,s almost invariably one- 
seventeenth of the gross produce, and i® known a® Jii-hh >o7}i 
safari. Tender foimer trovernment.s the share taken by the 
State was the Xow the per-on who pav' the land 

revenue teceive- the ttiol.s'u7. This person may be by agree- 
ment the superior jiropriefor or the Tenant. oi even 'ome 
person uiifoinieifed with the land; liut. a® a rule, the in- 
ferior piopT-ietoi pay- the iapcJ 7,.,vepue and jeceives the 
wcr/fs’?//. For the putposes i.- sertlep.eiiT. he ha- been pre- 
•sumed alwav® fo pay the land rec-enne and to ;eceive the 
■rna7i!<ii7. and lii' piofit' '..r.'-' | ■n-..] lie tlie a .i/ «?// 

plus the 7ir7]7‘ or ^q'>ir 


Proprietary 
Baltiyating 
ooeapancy of 
land. 


and The table below, from rhe rec eju settlement report, shows 

the cultivating- onupancy of land at the two settlements ; — 
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2. Cultirated bv tenant'* pavinj^ n. ■ n n*^ 


- 

3. Tnltivated bv occupanev tenant'- 

s 


4. Ciritivated bv tenant'-at-wiil 

i .‘T 

4S 

5. Tenants-at-will pavincr fash 

i 


6. Tenants-at-will at revenue rates 

•• i ^ 


7. Tenants-at-will payiin: other rents 
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Tlieie Iia^ been little ebange ; t<he occupancy tenants are raritiP TKlt 
toujul almost entirely in the riverain of Leiah and Kot Adu, III, O. 
fl'hei'e they weie security of tenure in return for the 'rbvwoi 

labour of clearing’ the hesivy growth of scrub forest; they 
are usually at daggers drawn Avith the owners, who are 
doing their best to get rid of them. 

The landlords coniplaiji that tenants-at-w'ill are scarce, 
but there is little evidence of this, except on the derelict 
Kaiani f’aiial. from whence there has lieen migration to 
Kabirwala. The decrease of H per cent, in land cultivated 
l\v tenants, and the iTiciea^e of 4 per cent, in that cultivated 
I'A' owners, is probaldy due not to scarcity of tenants, but to 
the fact that most of tlte land bioken up since settlement, 
especially in the Kot Adu and Jieiah TahsiJs, has been owned 
by large landlords, who prefer to lultivate through farm 
labourers than to cultivate through tenants, who have to grow 
fodder for theii beasts. 

Tu the Thai, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
towns and on ,i few uells south-west of the Jajidi, no one 
cultivates who lias not some interest in the Thai other than 
agriculture. Hence tenanis arc difficiilt to obtain, and have 
to be ti 'ated \ ci y lenienl! V. 


E.xcept on the market gardeners' wells round the towns, 
cultivation is too precarious fot cash rents to be taken, and 
throughout the district the tenants pay a share of the pro- 
duce a- tent : Indus land cmps irrigated b.v lift pay one- 
(ruiiitiu after deduction of the menials’ dues ; crops grown on 
flood water pay one-third. In the richer Ohenab lands the 
common rent is one-half. There are special rents for the 
expensive crops such as cane and lobacco, which u.sually pay 
one-(|unrte7 oi- one-sixth. Tanal rates are invari.ably paid by 
the feTiaiit. The owner usually get- at the most a nominal 
share of green foddei , and seldom any share of .straw, though 
theje is no uniform custom even on the wells grouped in a 
sing'le estate. 


The recorded rents are almosif everywhere the same as at 
last .settlement isee also cha]>ter TT-B). 


Two (lass^s of tenanis existed before the first 
settlement — 


regular Classes of 
Tenants. 


Ill Those who had liv ileanng the lungle and hy^^ndhtnuir 
bringing land under rultivation acquired a Charhayat 
manent right to cultivate. These are called Tenants. 
minidhimnr nr hutenwr. and were, n.s a rule, re- 
folded at the fii’st regular settlement as tenants 
witli rights of oecupaney; and 
(2) Those tenaiifs who had been put in. with or with- 
out a term being fixed by propiietnrs. to eultivate 
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land already cleared and fit for crops. These are 
called charhayat. They were usnally recorded as 
tenants without rights of occupancy. 

Tenants are now classified according to the language of 
the Tenancy Act of 1887. I/and was so alnindant at the first 
regular settlement that the occupancy statu .s had no attrac- 
tion for tenants. They preferred not to be tied to the land, 
and to be able to change their cultivation when they liked. 
In the Kot j\du Tahsil applications by tenants not to be 
recorded as having lights of occupancy were common, though 
they were by custom entitled to permanent possession. 
Circumstances have changed now, Init tenants are still eager- 
ly sought after, and, as a rule, free from any attempt on the 
part of the landlord to extort from them. Every effort is 
made to retain them. Rome landlords study to get their 
tenants indebted to them in ordei to keep a hold on them. 
The share of the crop received by the tenants i® called rnharn- 


Exceptional 
Forma of 
Agricultural 
Status. 


Mahtvlkhor . 


Liehhain 


Anvoahnda. 


In addition to the usual forms of proprietors and tenants 
with the'r respective shares in the produce, there are certain 
exceptional forms of agricultural status which may be de- 
scribed. 

It ofterr occurs that an inferior proprietor, from indol- 
ence (tr inability to keep accounts and manage for himself, 
agiees with some third person, usually a village shopkeeper, 
ihat the latter shall receive the pay the Government 

leventie out of it and keep the profit or bear the loss. vSuch 
a person i® called a viahxitllhor. I’his arrangement was 
very comrrron before the first regrrlar settlemerrt, but the class 
is dving out, and ottly a few soUtnr'y Instances arc to be met 
with now. 

TArhlifiln means a cultivator who tills his land with 
borrowed bullocks and pay® the owner of the bullocks half of 
the raham. or cultivator's share. 

Anii-alijuln literally mean.® “ without working.” Hence 
it means that share of the produce which a person connected 
with land receives without working, or forgoes because he 
has not done work which by custom was incunrbent on him ; 
e.y.. .\ lends B monev. and, instead of getting interest in 
cash receives a share of the prrtduce. That share i> called 
nri^i'nli riAn because A gels it without working for it. When 
a landlord has cleared the jungle and brought land under 
cultivation himself and then gives it to a tenant to cultivate, 
he takes an extra share of the produce because he has him- 
self done the work which the tenant should have done. This 
share is called anvalmda because the tenant did not do the 
work of clearing. The word onicahnd^ of itself has no 
meaning without the history of the manner in which it 
accrued. 
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Li<lih iu it^ oidinaiy sen^e means tie due of the inferior CH^TEB 
propiietor. and is synonymous with la'^ur as already describ- 
ed. But hfhh also means the interest due ou a mortgage of Land BETBNim. 
land when the morlgagoi ooutinues in culti'ating possession, Khutti. 

whether it be paid in grain or cash. Another kind of lichh 
i,~ raJinn IirJiJi. i.c., " relumed liihfi." which is also called 
khutti. When land i' nnutgaged to a Muhammadan, and the 
tonditi(ins ut tlie nioitiiage are that the mortgagee shall culti- 
vate tlie luii'l. he agree' tc' jiay a .'mall 'haie or the produce to 
the nioitgagoi. Thi' 'bale i' called nihriu hchh or Ihutti. 

'lie Use of //< hh to mean inteiesr. and the jiractice ol rnhcin 
hfhh. are devices of Mrihamniadau' to evade the chai’ge of 
leieivinc' inteie't. anil are now in vogue among Hindus as 
well. 

Lelha miikkhi i.s the name of a kind of usufructuary Mukkki 

mor-tgage in use. A debtor makes over his land to a creditor 
until the debt is paid from the produce of the land, or the 
debtor retains the cultivator and agrees to pay the proprie- 
toi’s 'hare to the creditor. In both cases the creditor 
cdiarge' the inteie'f of rbe debt and expenses against the 
debtor, and ( ledits liim with the tiroduee of the land or with 
the proprietor'' 'Iirne until the debt is liquidared. 

The thiid regular 'ettlemenr was (.ondueted by Mr. Third Regular 
■T. 1). Anderson. I.t.'.S.. trom March 1921 to April 1925, and ^^ttlement. 
the following- jiaiamnpli' are taken from his iSettlenient 
Bejiort (1929). Chapter II-A and B should be refeiTed to 
also in this eonneetion. Fuller particulars will be found in 
the as.sessment reports of the tahsils. 

The meg.'triements made at last settlement were, as a Revision of 
Title, very accurate in the canal-irrigated parts of the three ' 

southei'ii tahsils where the conutcy is oj>en and it was easy to 
lay out the squares whirh were the ba.si.s of mea.surement. 

Along the Clienab riverain, uhere there is .seldom taller 
growth than tamarisk sciuh. the same system was fairly 
successful, thougli creeks, and rjeeasionally woods of thick 
■^hinhniii in rilai es. threw the squares our rtf' the sTiaight. In 
the Indus riverain, where at last settlement there was heavy 
.jungle, the measurements were inaccurate. 'O much so that 
several village' had to be remeasured .after settlement with- 
out mueli inrprovement beeau'C the only sy.stem then avail- 
able was rrnsuited to the natural conditions. At the first 
regular settlement the whole Thai had been surveyed on the 
square system ; on account of its vast size, its sand-hills and 
the hardship undergone in the desert hy the surveyors, the 
measurement was vei-y inaeeurate, the error in jrarts of the 
Hot Adu Thai being more than two miles. At last settle- 
ment this expensive and u.seless labour was not again under- 
taken, and only the cultivated land round the wells was 
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CHAPTER measured, uo eiiort Iieinsr made to plot the position of the 
I^. welD. 

Land Revenu*. The district, for the purpose.s ot measurement, thus fell 
into three parts: (It the canal villag'es. in which there had 
been little change since settlement and the old maps were 
acv'Urate; in these maps correction could be caiiied out 
quickly and correctly: i2t the riverain areas and a few canal 
estates which at settlement had been mapped inaccurately 
on account of the natural ditticulties ; and (3) the great waste 
of the Thai of which as a whole there was no satisfactory 
maj), thoug'h the measurements of the isolated patches of 
cultivation were suthcieiitlv accurate for practical purposes. 

Measnrement of The measuiemeitt of the Thai was made with great ease, 

the Thai. accuracy and ^peed. Alitiost the whole of the Thai has been 

broket) up into lettangb'- tot the Sindh-Sagar Doab f'anal, 
and mo--r ot the boutidary 'tone' of the'C let (angles* are iv xtfu. 
The area of the rectai;gles being .known, all that was neces- 
sary wa- to plot the lectang'le' on a mapj'ing’ sheet iind to 
tijke ott'et' from the two neare-t ^toiie^ to eatdi well cylitider. 
This woik was done on a scale of 240 havams to the inch, 
whicli is too --mall foi the practical wot k of patwaris. The 
cultivated lainl of eatdi well was thetefore measured separate- 
ly on the 'cale of 40 to tlie imdi. the laisition of the 

well cylindei only lieing lectuded in the ^niall-^cale map 
Since there are no pei'iMiieiit hoiindaiies in the Thai, atid 
’tio't n'ltioction pilia'- l.iv«' long been de-troyed ot hitiied 
nndei -eml. flm boiinil.ii ic- ot the c-tates weie of necessity 
jilcfred f|om the m.ip ot tiie iM-t 'eltlenielit. 

Measurement of Tl'e renieastii eiiicnT ol fhe tnet.iin aiea' wa.' cairicd <nit 

Riverain with fhe Ijelp ot the Suive\- ot Tndi,i. who mtqiared the sets 

Villages. ,,1 mapping ^heet-. the one showing- only the boundary of 

tile di'ri'if a- laid ilonn gt brnt >etf1enient and in the last 
'ctrlcmeiit' of the .'iilicining district-. The puipose of tlie-e 
-beet- wa- the deteiti'.ijiation ot the fixed disfrief honndary. 
(luce thi- woik. whii-h wa- oiieion- on accotmf of the wrong 
measuienient ,if la-t -ett lenient, was fini-hed. these sheets 
were filed in the rei onl-ioom. 

The second set ot niap[itng sheets was that made for the 
Use of jiatwaii-: in them a great number of triangles was 
plotted out, the size carving with the nanite of the coutitiy, 
and the , ingles, nhenevej nossible, being' fixed points uicb 
• as well' "Witb the .lid ot fbe'e sbeets, wliicb do awav with 

all the -.cilices of erroi ’’nsepaiable frnin measurements on a 
sipiare 'vstem in riveiain .tteas. uie.tsm'emenfs were made 
with gie.it ease tind acciiiacv. Dnforfunafely. at first, a 
svsteni had been introdined for prenaring the recoids based 
on this triangulatiou which uas not suited to the circtiin- 
stances of the distrirr Tl'c patwaris entered in pencil in 
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tlie slieet> the fields wliicli they lound on the ground, and CHAPTJ® 
piepaied l/iafainit.s based oji Ibis measui enient. Later in 
the season, when the Hoods l anie out and it was impossible to Rivaim. 

do work in the villages, thn patwaus letired to the head- 
quarters ol their naib-tahsildar and liegaii the jneparation of 
the permanent record. W ith the aid ot the fixed points, the 
nieasurenients ot the ]fievious settlenienis weie traced on the 
new sheets, iiiid permanent kli/it/iiiin.' weie then made, of 
necessity without the knowledge’ ot the landowners. I'liis 
system would be unobjectionable, provided the old measure- 
ments were correct; but. since in i he niajoritc ot the liverain 
estates ol the Muzaftaigarh District tiie (dd nieasui einents 
were w ioiig, it caiisid a sad nicss, >110 e. even when tliere has 
been no change ,it all in the tiebL 'im e 'ettlenient. 
the wiong' ineasurenienfs both altei- the shajies ot the 
fields and place tlieni in evrong- positions. Through the 
fault of' file system, although an owner might be in undi.s- 
fiirbed jiossession of his entire field, he would be shown a- 
a tvesjiasser in halt the area in hi- posse.ssion. and as having 
lost the half ot liis 1 Ig'httiil field tiom the ticspass by his 
neighbour on tlie otlier side. The result was a nightmare 
map ami a lecoid full of numbers uhich hail no existence in 
fact, but wei-e ciealed in a mad atlenrpt to leioncile two sets 
of nieasirremerits. |irettteme being g-iven to that which was 
known to be wrong. iMeieifttllv. tire faults in this system 

n ere detected sutficierrt ly early for the work to be coi’vected, 
ot . wher e neeessary, to be done a second time. T.ater. the 
followitig- jtrocedure was adopted: on the reieitrt ot the 
jdottiirg sheets from tire Snrvev Departmerrt. sufHcient fixed 
points were laid down to ettnhle the patwari.s to plot out the 
squares and fields of the old trreasurement. They then went 
fo the spot and measured the estate in the oidiiraiv way iir 
the pieseme of the landowners cvlio. before measurement 

Ireg'an. were called on to deflate attv ibsiurtcd boinidatrc'. 

There never were arty .sittce in the riverain esfales tlio 

memnrv of the owners is tenacious, iind trespass is never 
jiermitted ; no one ever’ tried to take irdvantage of tire old 
inarcuiate measurements, and to do so would usiialh’ have 
been suicidal since invariablv wlt.tl would have been gained 
on one side of tlie iruinber was lost on the ofhei'. W liereas by 
file old sysfent fbe real fields found on the spot were tortmed 
to make them coiifoim to the old misfakes, by the new s-vsteni 
the records were brought into conforiuifv with the real fields. 

Except in the Thai, innrh portal files were prepared in Remeaflurement 
all estates and parts of estates safe from riverain a.ction. Tn and ReTision. 
a few estates in the three southern tahsils revision was found 
to be impossible, and remensurement was iiigde by squares. 

Everywhere else revision was found snitahle. and was cairied 
out in the usual way. 
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CHAPTER The tables below show the number of villages, with' 

m, O. details of fields and areas measured either wholly or in part 
Xand RBVBinJB system. Except the small-scale maps of the Thai, 

all measurements were on the scale of 40 karams to the inch. 
There were no urban areas to be measured : — 

{!) Revision. 




Number of 

KHASRAS. 

AREA OF LAST 

1 settlement. 

1 Present area. 

I 

Naync of 
tahsil. 

of 

village's 

OM. 

f New. 

1 

1 Cultivat- 
ed 

1 T^neulti- 
vated. 1 

Cultivat- 

ed, 

1 

Unculti- 
j vated. 




1 

Acres. 

j -Acres, i 

Acres. 

j Acres. 

Muzaffargarh j 


i65,24S 

420 104 

142,917 

i 271,14.% 

141.092 

1 271,806 

A14>nr . 1 

IJ’ 


27.%, 007 

‘r,.n2I 

iS7.oon 

n6.0.%7 

171,411 

Kot \«iu 

1 16 

I U 040 

200 277 ■ 

'i.';.732 

, 609,12% 

110.833 i 

593,424 

r.^iah . . i 

GO 

i:>o.ooi 

1.60.2O.-> 1 

04.032 

077,603 

94,103 

77.454 

Total . j 

606 

.^07,1 

1.127.103 I 

427.702 1 

1,744,873 

463,07.% 

1.114,095 


(2) Remeasurement by riverain system. 



1 r 

i 

Number of 

KHASRAS. 

-Area of last 

1 settlement. 

( 

! Present are.!. 

Name ot 
tali'-!!. 

or 

Milage'. 

I 

1 

Old 


New 

■ r'ldtjv.u- 

e<| 

rneul- Cultivat 

tivated. ed. 

j T’ncul- 
tivated. 


1 





4- ret. 

AfD 

- -Acrca 

Acres. 

Alipiir 

^o ! 

10 5.88 


142.641 

7%.6so 

227,459 82,672 

217,472 

3In2Affargarh 

90 

i 

Ol.-GGO ' 

83.47.1 

. G2,-165 

1(17,498 .’iK. U.'S 

112.701 

Kot .Adn . . 

3', 


4.5,515 


09.342 

i 41,029 

74,49 

' 48,1186 

86,771 


11 

! 

49,492 ! 

.% 1.250 

1 .12.864 

75,217 ’ 30,735 

77,182 

Total .. 1 

249 

1 

204), *252 


140 708 

1 211,918 

484.666 ' l»r.Su8 

494,126 


(■3) 

Remeasurement by 

sqxiares. 




! 

.\I MJ0.K ' 
KflA*'R.Av 

0 

Area o4 last 
«ETTLEMKN'T- 

PREENT 

AREA. 

nr 

tdh'.il 

of 

village^. 


Old. 

1 

[ 

I 

1 . 

New . 

ed. 

rueulti- 
vat« d 

(’ultivat- ' 

ed . 1 

rnciilti- 
vated . 



: 




.\cres. 

-Acres. 

Acre's. ' 

A cres. 

Alipur 

3 


3,022 


8.902 . 

2,705 

6,926 

4.991 

4,445 

MoMfFargarh 

.3 


496 


753 , 

45! i 

520 

477 

494 

Kot Adn 

4 


914 


4,484 

698 

2,970 

2,370 ■ 

1,220 

lA*iah 










Total . . 

10 

4-4.32 


14,139 ' 

3,854 j 

10,416 

7,838 ! 

6,159 
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{4) Remeasurement by the Thai system. 




Ni'mber or 

KHASRA*^ 

Area of last 

SETTLEMENT 

PRESENT AREA. 

Xarae of 
tahsil. 

! of 

villaaes. 

i 

Old. 

j Xcw. 

1 

Cultivat- 

ed 

j T'liculti- 

i 

( ultlViU- 
fd. 

I'ncultj- 

>atrd 





Af n 

j At 

Acre'!. 

Atm'S 

Kot Adu . . 1 


5 osl 



1 1 4 200 

4.600 

11,867 

Leiah . . j 

7 s 

‘*i.4sn 

'U lOi i 

i 

.■)«; 605 

! I _2<t 06 ^ 

■> ' ‘'2S 

1 214 666 

Total - . 1 

75 : 

94, .-.61 

1 


1 1 244 172 

' 

57 537 

U22»..o33 


OHAFTER 

ni, O. 

Land Rawnni. 


In addition to the copy of the maps prepared for the other Maps 
tahails, tracings on wax paper were made for the patwaris of 
all riverain estates for use in matters of alluvion and diluvion. 

Every patwari was given a tracing on cloth for crop inspec- 
tion, etc. 

Index niiip-. on the scale of 240 harams to the inch were 
prepared for each Part sarkar; during the first year duplicates 
were also made, hut later on were given up as unnecessary. 

Maps on the .scale of 900 karants to the inch were made for 
each village uoteliook. 

The following documents are included in the record-of- Record-of- 
rights ; — • Rights. 

11) the preliminary proceedings, citing the notifica- 
tion of the local Government sanctioning the new 
settlement, and giving the date of the beginning 
and end of the measurement and of the attest- 
ation" liy the different officials; 

(2) the field maps; 

(3) the genealogical table; 

(4) the index of fields; 

(5) the index of owners; 

(6) the recnrd-of-7-ight.s itself, including all mutations 
decided up to the time of atte.station by the naib- 
tahsildar ; 


(7) the mutations decided after the preparation of the 
last jamahandi ; 

(8) the statement of revenue assignment: 

(9) the statement of rights in wells ; 

(10) the order of the Settlement Ofiicer determining the 
assessment ; and 


(11) the Settlement Officer’s order of distribution of the 
assessment. 
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CJHAPTER In ailditiou, a sepaiate recorrl-of-rig’lit'' was prepared for 

date-palms. The eiinnieratioii of the trees eo.st much time 
XAin> RBvamTB. trouhle; and, wheje the palm-- grow thickly in large 

gi'ou])', tlip count prohahly was iiol accurate. In a number 
of estates the trees were counted three times or more, and 
the difference eqch time was considerable; as a result of these 
mistakes, the assessment actually imposed doe.S' not agree with 
the proposals subinitteil l>y the Settlement Officer, nor with 
the orders passed by Government. It was necessary not only 
to count the trees, hut also to grade them into different 
classes, each tree paying ij different assessment according to 
the class in which it was graded. Many mistakes in this 
I lassification, made either with intention or by accident, 
weie detected, but many more must have passed unnoticed 
since supervision of the patwaris was very difficult. The 
iiunibei' of palms in the records-of i ight«. iogether with a 
' oiiiparison of the numbers of tree' at last sedlement and at 
this, is aiven in the statement below: — 



Xurnbfr 

XrMHER OJ’ OLJ> 
V.\LMR AT settle- 
ment. 

Xow. 

Xanu* of tnh^il. 

of 

Females. 

Others. 

1 

' Females. 

Others. 




! ! 
■ ::.oor).7i>M 

002.372 

K?.5.923 

-Alipiir . . 

K>7 


j .7(>3.68(i . 

28I.O!l.7 

127.763 

Kot Aflu 

]47 

18S.;!4.'> 

827.040 

:J3!»,.'.13 

424..'80 

Lf'iah 

1 1.7 

j 

!».87.> : 

80,.717 

12..)90 

Tor.,] 

761 


:!.4ri7,.33n 

1,;303.4H7 

700.856 


At hist seMlement a scparatie jiuiiahiiiuli ot mango trees 
was prepared, but with some misgiving the Settlement 
( (fficer recommended that it should he abolished and the 
details incoi pointed in the ordinary record-or-rights. Both 
this ]nmiih(iiiih and that of the jialius have never been pro- 
perly maintained or checked, with the result that both were 
obsolete long before the new settlement. Owing to the 
number of palms, it was impossible to incorporate them in the 
ordinary reccn d-of-i ights. lutt mangoes are not very numer- 
C!US. 

At hast settlement the statements regulating the labour 
t(- lie siipjdicd by each landowner for the maintenance of 
the canal were prepared; but. .since the old system by which 
laliour was sujiplied by the users of water has now been 
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Rliamloiiecl, tliis docinuent wa> muiece<sijry at this settle' 
jiient. 


CHAPTER 
m, C. 


The table below sliow^ the iniiiiber of 
piepared eaeh yeai : — 


' I 

Name of 1U2I-22. ' 


reeords-of-rig’hts Land Revemub. 

Progress of 

Work of 

Settlement. 

T.it.il. 


-Miizailaruaili 

.. ; 

204 ; 


412 

Alipur . . 

OH 


28 

207 

Kot Atin 



SI 

1 .7.7 

l.iV.ih .. 

.. 

70 1 

01 

170 

'lotal 


44:i ; 

21 M) 

044 


The work of remeastiretnent began in Alipur and 
Mnzaftargarh in October 1920, and in Kot Adn and Leiah in 
October 1921. It was finished in the spring of 192.3, and all 
] ecords-of-right' were fileil by the end of that year. 

Xew village notebooks lot each village were piepared. Village Not©- 
nnd the table below shows the yeai in which the work was hooks, 
done hy tahsils: — 

Mttzaffargarh. Alipiit. Kot Adn. Leiah. 

1921-22, 1921-23. 1922-23. 1922-23. 

Theie were in all 57 botindarv disputes with the districts Boundary 
of Multan and Dera (rhazi Khan and the Bahawalpur State. Disputes. 

The cause of the majority was the wrong measurement, but 
the differences were not usually large, and the land in dispute 
was almost invariably barren river-bed. All cases wore 
settled amicably. 

The table below shows the number of mutations decided Mutations, 
each year in earli tahsjl during the seltlement : — 


A" oar. 

Aluzaffar- 

crarh. 

Alipur. 

Kot 

Afin. 

Koiah. 

Total. 

1920-21 

s.Tsr. 

0.2.Sf. 

4.401 

.7.288 

27,7.50 

I021--'’-'^ 

12.1.5.5 

lO.f.73 

0,809 

7.123 

36.760 

1922-2H 

-7.474 

3.01 5 

5.211 

0.248 

23.026 

102.3-24 . . ^ 

7.G22 

6.588 

2.442 ' 

2.360 

10,012 

1924-2.5 . . : 

1 

1 .9-78 

3.27.5 

1.412 ' 

2.510 

0.1.55 

Total . . j 

3.5.075 

33.737 

20.275 

26.625 

110,612 
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CHAPTER At la>t settienienr a code nt iribal custom was compiled 

III, O. ot wliicli the chief defects were the small number of instances 
Land ^*VBNUB 'apueness of the questions. A new code has been 

drawn up in which the questions were borrowed almost eutire- 
Costomary Law. from Mr. Emerson’s code prepaied in the Multan settle- 
ment. A sfwcial eftoil: wqs made to support all answers with 
instances. 


Eiscal History — 


Before 

Annexation. 


The diherent Miihammadau dynasties which held sway 


Summary 

Settlements. 


in the (li.strict, either a.-, indefiendent sovereigns or as 
feudatories of Kabul and Delhi, are remembered chiefly as 
the builders of the ruined forts which dot the district. The 
fiscal history of Muzalfargarh leally begins from the ad- 
ministration ot Diwan Sawan Mai, who held the province of 
Multan under Maharaja Eanjit Singh. He i.s remembered 
as an jioh-faii-'.ild,. buil lei of iniitl' 'ind well- and for the 
strict -"),ei u liii ii he exeri iseil ovei h - /.urdu; -' His 

method of a'.sp-sJ'ieiu in the irrigated part' of the cli'trict 
was to ttike the 'hare of the juoduce. usually one-quarter, 
which he .sold to the cultivators .jt commutation prices fixed 
each harve.'t. e.vcept in the estates near Multan town, from 
which the a'sessment, being needed for the food of the 
garrison, was taken in kind. In addition to the revenue 
proper, a large nutiiber of ce.'sc^ was ittipo'eil. biir remitted, 
either wholly or in part, except in good seasons. Cash rates, 
which v.irie'l trom village to village, were imposed on the 
TtiO'i vain. tide and reitain crojw s^jch as cane and tobacco. 
In the Thai, wlaue the cost of the division of the produce of 
the '(arfered ^•elIs would have been out of all proportion to 
the amount realized, o ta-h a.sses'ment was placed on each 
well, (he norm being Rs, 12 recovered in in-stalmenls of 
Rs .1 in the klriiif and Rs. 7 in the rabi. The Diwan’s 
assessment was- heavier than any which has since been worked 
successful! V, but it bad the advantages of being based on 
actual outtiirn.s and actual prices; and. if tradition is to be 
believed, it wa.s tempered to the cultivator in a way which 
can he done nnlv by the herievoletu autocrat. The time of 
Diwan .‘'.awan Mai i' remembered thrnughnut the district as 
an age of gold. 

After annexation, there were three short-lived summarx' 
settlement.s. r f which the first was based on the average 
collection' of the Diwan. Since these were high, and since 


the great merit of his .svstem wa.s that he avoided averages 
and worked on actuals, though the new demand was less than 
he had taken, it proved fo he more than the cultivators could 
pay in good and had seasons alike, and in the two later 
summary settlements it wqs considerably reduced ; for 
example, in 1850 the demand in Leiah was fixed at 


Rs. 1,28.406. which in 1858 was reduced to Rs. 1,22.793. 
and in 1862 to Rs. 95,763. In spite of these reductions, the 
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time of the summary settlements is remembered as one of CHAPTEE 

gueat misery because, although the demand was low, the 

method ot assessment was wrong, and from this period date Land Ebvknuh. 

most of the numerous Government rakhs which stud the dis- 

tiift, and are estates ab.indoned by the owners. 

The assessment of the district was put in order in the Regular 

first regular settlement which was carried out in the three 
southern tahsils by Mr. U’JBrien in 1870 — 78 and in Leiah 
by Mr. Tucker in 1872 — 78. The method of assessment was 
the imposition of a hxed demand or. all holdings not subject 
fo riverain action, and in the riverain estates of a fluctuating 
assessment by soil-rates. Since the Settlement Offlcers were 
allowed almost us much time for the work of one tahsil as is 
nm\' given for the settlement of the whole district, it is not 
siu prising that the chief feature of these settlements is 
the detailed local knowledge shown by the Settlement Officers 
of the Iqnd and of its people. Mr. O’Brien’s settlement is 
gratefully remembered by the people because of the justness 
of the distribution of the levenue over holdings. Through- 
out the riverain circles ot all four tahsils, and the canal- 
irrigated tracts of the three southern, the a'sessment worked 
admirably, and the years between 1880 and 1900 were of 
great prosperity. In the Thai, however, the system of fixed 
assessment, by which all owners were jointly and severally 
responsible for the revenue of the entire estate, proved un- 
suited to the special conditions, and broke down utterly 
aftei' a .succession of bad seasons. 

The second regular settlement of 1900 was carried out in Second Regular 
the three southern tahsils by Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul, Settlement. 
P.C.S. (now Eaja Hari Kishan Haul, C.S.I., C.J.E.). In 
Leiah the work was begun by Cajdain Crostbwaite, I. A., who 
inspected the estates and .submitted proposals, but died before 
the work was finished; the asses.sment was completed by 
Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul. Three methods of assessment 
were adopted to suit the different conditions of, first, the 
Thai: secondly, of the canal-irrigated estates which were 
regarded as secure; and, thirdly, of the insecure canal- 
irrigated estates and those irrigated by flood from the rivers ; 
the method of asse.ssment in the riverain of Leiah, which 
Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul inherited from Captain Crosthwaite, 
is rgtber different from that devised by Pandit Hari Kishan 
Kaul for the southern tahsils. 

In the Thai the unit of cultivation is the well, and the XKa Thai 
different wells which are grouped together to form an estate Assessment, 
have no connection one with the other; the system of assess- 
ment by estates was therefore abandoned, and a return made 
to that of Diwan Sawan Mai, though with various improve- 
ments. Each holding on a well was separately assessed to 

R 
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CHAPTER a fixeil sum, collected every year, provided that not less than 

i n, C . half an acre was cultivated, or, it the holding is a complete 

liANo Bbvenitb. "ell. one acre The waste lands in each estate were assessed 

to revenue on the grazing, and the few palms found on the 
wells of the Jandi Circle nearest to the riverain were also 
assessed. The land revenue and that on palms is paid in the 
rabi and that on the grazing in the kharif. The assessment 
on grazing was to he treated as a maximum, and relief was to 
be given in bad years; but, in piactiee, the demand has alvay.s 
been easily paid. 

The fixed assessment which Mr. O’Brien had put on all 
estates protected from the action of the rivers was maintained 
b}' his successor in the Pukka and Thai Circles of the Muzaffar- 
garh Tghsil. and in the Pukka and .\ahri Thai Circles of the 
Kot Adu Tahsil : he changed it in Alipur, except in parts of 
three estate'. The a.ssessment was first calculated for each 
e.state; next the holdings were graded, the number of grades 
depending on the circum.<Jtances of the estate, in a large one 
being as many as seven. Rates were then determined for each 
class, and, with their help, the revenue was distributed over 
the holdings. Wells which had been sunk after the previous 
settlement were given remission of the difference between the 
nahri and chahi-nahri rates up to a period of 20 year': a 
similar remission was to he granted to the lands of wells 
falling nut of use: a water-advantnge-rate of 10 annas an acre 
was to be imposed on all lands not nahri at settlement to 
wiiich 'ub'equently canal water niii;ht be eiven. Date-palms 
and mangoes were separately a'Sessed. as was also the village 
waste. 

The canal-irrigated estate^ of the .Mipui Tah'il which 
Insecure Estates. 3fr. O’Brien had placed under fixed assessment were assessed 
by Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul as though they had been riverain 
estates on account of their in.secure canal supply. He 
maintained a fixed as.sessment only on the lands immediately 
surrounding the towns of Alipur. -Tatoi and Shahr Sultan. 
With the exception of this verj' small area, the whole of the 
.Vlipur Tahsil. and the insecure portions of the Chenab and 
Indus Circles of Muzaffargarh, together with the Indus Circle 
of Rot Adu. were assessed in the same way. In place of the 
old soil-rates, crop-rates were framed, the garden crops with 
wheat, cotton, cane and indigo being grouped in one class, 
and the inferioi' food-grains and fodder in the second; that 
very inferior grain, xurmikku, was placed in the third class by 
itself. Since, however, it was found that some wells and 
holdings were superior to others in the same estate, and it was 
estimated that rhahi-nuhr? and rhahi-xailnh crops were better 
than tho.se of fhe same kinds to which well wafer was not 
given in addition fo fhe crop-rafes. a fixed sum was placed on 
each well, fhe wells in eaeh estate being graded according to 


Secure Canal 
Estates. 


Assessment of 
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CHAPTEE 

rhe aiea iriioatecl and <]ie (juality of the rrops grown. New in, C. 

wells were given a remisMon of this fixed well assessment up 

to 20 years, and rules were framed foi the grant of proper- Land BETENxni. 
tionate relief to old wells repaired and brought into use. 

I’alms and grazing were separtely assessed. 

Ill Ihe Edchha and J‘<i/.lr/ rivenjin circles ot the Leiah 
Tghsil the .system was rather different since no fixed well assess- 
ments were iiiipo.sed, and the crops were classified into three 
classe,'5, the interior foDd-grain- and oil-'veds being separated 
trom the fodders. Since, however, the Settlement Officer 
found a diffVieuce in the productivity of different wells, except 
in tlie most insecure estates, the welJ^ were graded, and on the 
first-class crop.s of tlie better, that is to sqy, in practice, on 
the wheat, special rates ot 2, 4, G and 8 annas an acre were 
imposed according to the class of well. 

Under these methods of assessment the revenue of the Old Demasda 
tahsil fluctuates considerably from year to year, with, on the 
whole, an upward tendency, as the peiiods of remission of new 
wells expired and canal iriigation wgs extended; in 1924-25, 
the last year ot the old settlement, the as.se.s-ment, excluding 
malilana and date reventie, w^s — 


— 

Leiah. 

1 

1 Kot 

1 .Adu. 

i 

. Muzaffar- 1 
[ garh. ! 

1 ' i 

-Alipur, 

1 

Total. 


1 

Rs. j 

1 

Rs. 1 

R.S. i 

I 

1 

Rs. j 

Rs. 

•Assessment . . j 

l.OO.iP?!) 1 

1,49,888 1 

2.80.3.->2 i 

1,96,698 1 

7,26,477 
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C9EAPTBB Including revenue of all kinds, the average rollertions 

ni, O. have been — 
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incIucllDg' assigned revenue, for the selected years have 


ATJ7J0. 

Totai. 

Mnzaflar- 1 Alitinr. 

Total. 

Leiah. 

1 

1 Kot 

i 

Muzaffar- 

Alipiir. 

Total. 

garh 

• 

; 

1 

i 

1 


j AdD- 
!_ 

: earn. 

i 

i 




R 

S- Es. 

* 

i 

' 

Es 

ES. 

1 

1 ^ 

, 

i 

=. j I?s. 

1 

Ee 

ES. 

! 

1,18,322 1 2,35.108 i 

1 ; 

1 : 

5.43 ?30 

1,53.704 

1 1.61. -,4 

8.80.'16 i 

I 

i 

2.53,065 

1 9,o:,:j:2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 l,04,12fl 

1 

1 

1 : 

1 2.15,947 

1 

5,0.^. 42' 

1.44.303 

1 

i 

1 52..'.7( 

1 

3 20 70.' 

i 

1 

( 

1 2.3.5.004 

8,61,582 

1.06, 7Sl 

1 

1 

I 

2,10.142 1 

■ 

4,80.174 

1.00,147 

I 

7,60.flO5 

S,28.9ni 

i 

j 2.14.683 

j 

‘ 

8.-30,536 

1 

1,02.773 

i 

1 

" I 

1,74.6»6 ! 

1 

4,25,348 ! 

1 

1. ‘^4.304 

1 

t 

1.65.430 

1 

3.46.830 

t 

1.87.5C4 

3,04,706 

4,26,996 

S.47,97.1 1 19,43,781 

i.Ol.lftS 

1 

6.4fi.80l 

13,44.9';i 

1 

0.10, .31 6 

34,04,746 

1 1,06,749 

2,11,99,* 4,85,945 

1,25.777 

1,61,590 

3,36,240 

2,27,579 

8,61,186 
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iWorking of 
Settlement. 


When the new assessment was iniposerl, the Thai was 
desolate, and the demand was pitched low in order that the 
tract might he given an opportunity to recover. The justice 
of the assessment has heen demonstrated 1)3’ the general re- 
covery of the whole Th.al during the last 20 5"ea]'s. Through- 
out the rest of the district there was at this settlement a 
general complaint by the revenue-pa3'ers against what at the 
time of assessment was probably the most admired feature of 
the old settlement, the elaborate assessment b\' wells. At 
settlement it was assumed that, as a rule, the characters of 
the wells were permanent, and that it was safe to grade 
them and to place veyv heav5' assessments on tb“ best. This 
assumption is not justified in the peculiar circumstances of 
Muzaffargarh, where the area sown and the kinds and f|ualit3" 
of the crops are alike deteiiniiied not by the well, but bv 
the flood supply, whether direct fiom the rivers or through 
the canals. Wells cannot be woiked during the summer, and 
the kharif har\est is entirel\- de})endent on the floods; in tlie 
rabi the area sown varies with the amount of the flood; and. 
whatever it may be, the crop will not be profitable unless the 
well is helped by sufficient rain. In these circumstames. 
.since the flood .supply is in most estates verr- different from 
what it was at settlement, almost the only wells of which the 
grading was coirect 20 r-ears after settlement were those ex- 
cejitional ones inimediatelv round the small towns, where the 
crops are dejiendent rather on the plentiful manure which i' 
available, thaii on the water-supph'. In the Leiah riverain 
most of the best welP were at settlement those under the 
high bank of the Thai: and these, owing to the swing of the 
river to the west, now, as a rule, get tof) little flood, and. 


except immediately under the towns, are the worst in the 
circle. In the Kot Adu Palhn Circle cultivation has changed 
from moderate wheat to good rice followed by gram, and 
the grading made at settlement had ceased 20 years biter to 
bear any relation to reality; though, since, as a whole, the 
circle had greatly improved, the revenue was so light that 
its unequal incidence wa- of little practical importance. In 
the Nnhri Thai Circle, though the change in cropping was 
less marked than in the Ptdlii, the grading had grown almost 
er[ually wrong, though here too there has been marked im- 
provement, and the incidence was of little practical iinjnnt- 
ance. In the Kot 'Adu Indus Cirile the construction of 


protective embankments and of canal esca])es. together with 
the clearance of much jungle, have changed the conditions 
of the circle, and. generally speaking, the woist wells in 
1923 were the heaviest asses.sed. Further south, in the Indus 


Circles of Aluzalfargarh and Alipur. the general tendency of 
the river has been to withdraw towards the west, and the well 
assessments in 1921-22 were seldom correct. In the Chenab 
Circles of the two southern tahsils the river has been swinging 


» 
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to the west; while, on account of the extension of perennial 

irrigation in the Punjab, the floods are less dependable than — 

of old; at settlement the higher lands were, as a rule, the Land BHVENtrE. 
better, whereas now the lower produce the best crops; in 
these circles also the heaviest well asse.ssments were, as a rule, 
found on the worst wells. In the Pnlka Circle of Muzaffar- 
garh the wells irrigated from the Chenab canals had suffered 
in much the same way as those which get their flood direct 
from the river, though, as a rule, to a greater extent, parti- 
cularly on the Hajiwah Branch of the Taliri Canal. In the 
estates of Muzaflargarh and Alipur irrigated fiom he tail 
of the ilaggi. the Ghuttu, the Puran and the Sulemaii the 
changes in the quality of the welP were very marked, though 
less extreme than on thie Chenab side of the district, except 
at the tail of the Maggi and the Ghuttu. where the suj}ply 
is worse than at settlement. Conditions in the Thai Circle 
of Muzaffargarh were generally similar to tho.se of the yahri 
Thai of Kot Adu. The position would have been more 
serious were it not for the peculiar character of the revenue- 
payers who, as a rule, fall into two classes. Generally 
sneaking’, it mattered little to the large landowners that 
their worst welts were more heavily assessed than thei) best 
since the general pitch of the asse>snient was not exce'sive. 
and what they lost on one well they gained on another. So 
too. in practice, though the small holder might be paying 
four times a fair assessment or only a quarter of if, the 
amounts involved were usuallv too small to make any real 
difference to his financial position. N^one the less there was 
a universal complaint against the assessments based on the 
.grading of the wells, and there is no way in which the sy>tem 
can be defended. It is true that there is a great diffeiienre 
in the different holdings in all the circles, but. under the 
existing conditions of flood supply, the only thing which is 
certain is that 20 years hence it is most unlikelv that the 
status of any single holding will he what it is now. 

The assessment circles, as a rule, corre-pond to natural A^essment 
divisions of cultivation, and no change in them is either 
possible or desirable. In each of the four tahslls there is an 
Indus Circle, in which cultivation depends mainly upon the 
flood from the river. In the I/eiah Tahsil this ciicle is sub- 
divided into hnrhha and pnllii-, of which the former is the 
portion of the riverain which gets flood direst fron; the 
river; the latter is the area to the east of the largest creeks, 
and in a usual year receives spill from them, and not from 
the main river. This division into two circles is scarcely 
necessary, but is unobjectionable, and its retention is con- 
venient. In Muzaffargarh and Alipur the estates which de- 
pend on the flood from the Chenab are grouped into Chenab. 
circlctS. The Thai Kalan of Leiah ahd the Chahi Thai 
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of Kot Adu are the uniirigated estates, which are pastoral 
rather than agricultural. The Jandi Thai of I^eiah is distin- 
g'uished from them by its greater fertility, crops of a better 
class and the dependence of its inhabitants on tillage rather 
than on flocks. The pahka circles of the three southern 
tahsils consist of the estates protected from direct river flood, 
and irrigated by the inundation canals. The Nnhri Thai of 
Kot Adu is a small circle of e.states to which canal irrigation 
wa.s extended between the first and second settlements; its 
ea, stern border is rhnhi, and can hardly be distinguished from 
the adjoining Cha^i Thai; on the west it merges into the 
canal-irrigated Pakka: in the middle are strips of cultivation 
separated from one another by sand-hills; most of the circle is 
the property of rich landlords who are developing it raiiidlv; 
if improvement continues at the present rate, ii should be 
impo.ssihle after 20 vears to distinguish this circle from the 
Pnlka. but as yet there is a consideiahle ditfereiu’e between 
them, and the old circle had to be maintained. The adioiii- 
ing circle across the Muzaffargarh border is the Thai Circle 
of that tahsil, of which about half the estates cannot now he 
distinguished from their neighbours in the Pakka. though in 
the remaining half sand-hills are high and plentiful, and the 
wild vegetation is that of the Thai, and not of the riverain. 
Thi.s circle also is improving, though less rapidly than the 
Nahri Thai: its retention was de.sirable. although its 
boundaries are far less marked than at last settlement. 

The only circle which has been abt)lished is the old 
Chahi-Sailah of the south of the .\lipur Tahsil. .\t settle- 
ment irrigaton from the Suleman was very uncertain, and 
the whole of the tahsil south of .Tatoi and Alipur was liable 
to be swept by floods from the Indus, The set of the river 
is now towards the west, the protective embankment has been 
improved and the irrigation from the Suleman is usually 
plentiful and timely so that, although the crons grown are 
inferior to those of the middle of the tahsil. the estates in- 
cluded in the old circle are now derfinitely riahri in character, 
and the retention of the old circle was unnecessary. 

Kone of the riverain and Pakka circles is homogeneous 
since canal irrigation begins outside the piotective embank- 
ments which intersect estates so that half of a village inav be 
canal-irrigated and the other half riverain : furthermoie. creeks 
run through the centre of the district, .and on their banks 
cultivation is riverain in character. 

It would have been desirable to divide the Pakla of Muzaf ■ 
fargarh Tahsil into Chenab and Indus circles since the soils, 
crops, water-supply and methods of irrigation are different on 
the two sides of the tahsil. The divi.sion would be most difficult 
to make as to the south of Muzaffargarh town many estates get 
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irrigation from both series of canals; but the lumping of all 
the canal-irrigated estates, iiTespective of their source of 
irrigation, into a single circle gives a fal-e picture of the tract. 
The Settlement Officer did not realize this until he came to 
inspect the estates for a.sse.ssment. by which time it was too 
late to submit any proposal for a sub-division of the old 
circle. 


CHAPTER 

in. O. 

Laks RsYKinni. 


The so-called cla.-sification of soil- in the distiict has goil Classifio- 
always been by the method of irrigation. The simple classes ation . 
aie ■'sailah (flood from the river or creekt. nalni (flood from 
an inundation (.anal'), rhahi (by lift from a well) and hniiiiti 
(rain). When the land lie^ hiith above the canal or creek, 
the water ha« to be taken out by lift, and aailah and nalni 
change into aln and ihalroi. By combination from these 
simple classes, rliahi-nahii, cltahi-jlmliui . clwln-inilnh. jiahri- 
ilhi and jhalari-ahi aie made.* 


The semi-permanent classes of soil recorded in the jama- 
htindix aTe of no use for purposes of asses>ment. which ha« to 
be made with the help of the entrie- in the recoids of crop 
inspections in whicli the matured and tailed areas of each crop 
are recorded, with the methods of irrigation employed at each 
harve.st. 


At the beginning of settlement the selerted years taken years, 

were 1913 to 1916 and 1919 to 1920. The years between 1916 
and 1919 had to be ex( luded since during the later years of 
the war the condition of the district was abnormal. Over 
about half the district the Muhammadans rose against the 
Hindus, looted several towns, burnt account books and for the 
time being upset the system by which the agiiculture of the 
district i« financed: later, efforts to raise recruits from people 
who had never ]>revinusly been enlisted in the army dislocated 
the ordinary life of the countryside. When the Settlement 
Officer came to work with his selected years, he found that 
they gar'e an untiue picture of the district. The Thai had 
prospered enormously during the war, and the greatei' part of 
its improvement was not shown in the figures of the selected 
years, which also failed to show the change in the Hot Adu 
Pal-l-a from what to rice and gram; on the other hand, the 
critical y'ear on the Chenab side of the district was 1916-16. 
since when crops, cattle and people have declined: this decline 
Avas not shown in the selected years, nor was the effect of the 
western swing of the Indus in the Muzaffargarh and Alipur 
Tahsils. In practice, he was compelled to use the last five 
years, a time of sickness, financial stringency, political unrest 
and economic upset, understood neither by the cultir-ators 
iu.r the bankers. They did. however, give a picture which 
corresponded to reality. 


*8ee page 262 for a statement showin" the area of each kind in the district. 
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Oommutation prices hail to be fixer! (luriiifr the veers of 
scarcity and of hip'h price.s which followed after the war; 
wheat at the time was sellino^ at from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 a maund, 
with the prices of other afrriciiltural produce in proportion, 
and it was impossible to foresee what real prices would be. 
Those sanctioned are shown in the table below: — 


In annas per mannd. 


— 

lAeiah. 

Kot 

.Atlii. 

Muzaffar- 

jiarh. 

Alipur. 

Ril'f 

:.'4 

24 

24 

24 

Joir'ir 

30 

30 

30 


Rtirn 

.to 

28 

30 

30 

Til 

80 

80 

'80 

30 

Cottnn . . 

80 

80 

80 

80 

. . 


1,024 

1.024 ! 

1,024 

Whoit 

10 

40 

40 

40 

Barlfi^y . . 


2R 

28 

26 

Gram 

.. : 32 

32 

,-|8 

32 

.. 

-1 ” 

49 



Other nil-seerh 

.. ! 49 

49 

49 


Fodder . . 

••i - 


120 

• • 


In view of the general uncertainty, litfle differenti- 
ation was attempted between taihsil and tahsil, except for a 
few crops of the iluzaffargarh Tahsil, which are grown for the 
most part in a groiij) ot villages on the east bank ot the Chenab 
near Itiultan town, and fetch prices not dreamed of in the 
rest of the district; in these villages green fodder is a most 
valuable crop, whereas in the rest of the district no more is 
grown than barely suffices for the cultivators own uorking 
cattle. The prices in general are slightly below those assumed 
for the neis'hbouring district of Multan, in which the crops. a> 
a whole, are rather better than in Mazaftargarh . and the 
facilities for marketing them are far superior. The calculat- 
ed rise in prices since last settlement wa= 88 per cent. 
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The assumerl yields for the piipripal crops are "iven in 
the table below; — 



CHAPTER 
III, O. 

Land REVHNtr*. 
Assumed Yields. 
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CHAPTER been introduced in an uncommon soil classification. As it 

f*' IS, rbe table is too elaborate since such crops as chahi-nahri 

Land Irbtenub gram are an occasional accident, or more probably 

a mistake in classification by the patwari. The assumed 
yields, as a whole, are very low in a good season, but the 
greatest difficulty in the district is that there are no true 
averages, and nature works by extremes, so that there is no 
standard of outturn, either from year to year or from estate 
to estate. This uncertainty is the cause of the complaint 
against the rules for remission on account of crop failure. 


landlords’ 

Receipts. 


Cash rents are taken in the case of only 1 per cent, of 
the cultivated area, from the market gardens round the 

towns, and are u.seles.s as a guide for fixing profits in the re- 
maining 99 per cent, of the district. 


The owners' shaip of the pioduce had to be calculated on 
the assumption tliat all crop'- iiiatured were paj'ing rent in 
kind; .since the rent' of the mo.st important crops vary with 
the irrigation, a.s also do the deductions, the calculation had 
to be made for each class of soil separately; for example, 
nothing is paid from milah wheat to the potier. and the 
allowance of green wheat given to the tenants’ cattle is smaller 
than that from chahi--ailah wheat. Turnips and the early 
kharif fodders which are grown entirely for the woiking cattle 
wei'p excluded altogether from calculation, except in the 
Chenab villages near Multan City, where they are grown 
for sale in the market and aie a valuable crop. The general 
result of the calculations was to show thal in a noiiiial year, 
owing to the higher rates of ?ent and smaller deductions, the 
profits to the landlord from crops which received no well 
water are not less than from well-irrigated crops. This r-on- 
clusion is to some extent supported by the preference which 
the tenants show for sailnh land; in the Muzaffaigai’h Chenab 
Circle, which except in a bad season is predominently smlah. 
no less than SO per cent, of the cultivated area is held by 
tenants, oa- -lO per cent, more than the figure of the district, 
as a whole, and in all the riverain circles the percentage of 
land cultivated by tenants is higher than in the adjoining 
canal circles; it must, however, be remembered that most of 
the owners live in the Palla circles and prefer to cirltivate 
their home lands, and also that many terrants carr afford the 
cheaper ><ailah cultivation who have not the cattle to work a 
well at a profit. 

Owing to the configuration of the district, there is prac- 
tically no canal-irrigated land situated at more than 10 milee’ 
distance from the river whence the canals are derived, and 
there are few long irrigation channels. In these circum- 
stances, the cost of silt clearance is nowhere large, and falls 
either on the tenants, or is done by the labourers, whom the 
owner is compelled in any ca.se to keep for efficient cultiva- 
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tion ; only in exfeptional circumstances is it a special charge 
on the landlord. From the experience gained during the 
settlement, there i.s no reason to suppose that cultivation 
through farm lahourers is less profitahle than through 
tenants. 

The one ground for enhancement common to the whole 
district is tlie undoiihted rise in prices. In the Thai the 
general revival of ])ros])erity shown hv tlie numerous new 
wells sunlc, and old wells repaired and hrought into use, is a 
further reason for rai.sing the revenue, though, since the 
wells depend on flocks and the flocks in turn de])end on the 
grass which springs up after rain, it is inadvisable to jiitch 
the demand too high since the succession of three bad seasons 
might undo all the gradual progress of the last 20 years ; 
owing to the extension of canal irrigation in the Jhang Dis- 
trict, there are now no alternative grazing-gronnds to which 
the sheep and goats of the Thai can be dri^’en in a bad season. 
A large proportion of the cultivators of the Leiah Indus 
Circles have shared in the prosperity of the Thai: and. 
though their flood supply is wor.<e than at s-et-tlement. they 
are as a body probably more prospei'ous. In the Fot .\(1u 
Canal Circles there has been a considerable increase in the 
cultivated area and a much greater increase in ]iroducp owing 
to the new (iofoAi cultivation. Except in the depression 
round Sanawaii town, where water-logging has caused de- 
terioration in the soil and also in the health of the people, 
these two circles are very prosperous, and the standaid of 
living is certainly higher than at settlement; wells, crops, 
cattle and population are all be+ter: and. though the soil and 
water-supply are .such that the best crops cannot he grown in 
this area, and in fact water-logging i« destroying the few 
oi'chards which already exist, ihere is room for considerable 
enhancement of the assessment. The northern half of the Kot 
Adu Riverain Circle is, on account of water-logging, less good 
than it uas at settlement, hut .south of Sanawaii there has h ‘cn 
an extension of canal irrigation, and the circle, as ,t whole, is 
no worse than at settlement. Most of the reveiiiip-payei' 
in it also own land in the Palla, and have shared in the im- 
provement of the tahsil. The Thai Circle of ^luzofforgarh 
has advanced with the adjoining part of Kot Adu, hut. on 
the whole, to a less extent since it has more iirigation from 
tails of channels. The rest of the MuzafFargarh Tahsil has 
always been the most developed and richest part of the dis- 
trict, and snoih improvement as there may be in it must he 
intensive. There are signs that till 1915 improvement was 
rapid and widespread, but since that year it has not been 
Djaintained, mainly on account of changes in the canal supply, 
aggravated by sickness and high prices, and along tbe Cbenab 
by erosion and migration to the canal colonies. Even so, the 
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CHAPTER palm-srroves aiul oivliards are more niimeious flian at settle- 
meiit, partifularlv oji the eastern side of the tah-il. The 
Jmnd Revenue. Alipiir has >hared the fortune ot 34iizaitar<>arh, l)ut 

the south is considerably better than at settlement, though 
there aie signs that the imprfivement uill nt)t continue since 
labourers u ill be attracted to the new colonies in the Bahawal- 
pui State. Ca.sh rents bar'e increased larg'ely in amount, 
though not in area, hut rents m kind are the same as they 
weie at settlement; indigo, rvhieh used to he the mo'-t valu- 
able crop in the distiict, has almost gone, and its sulrstitutes 
are of less value than it used to be. Any increase in culti- 
vation has been followed by an increase in population, and the 
incidence on the matured area is one ]iprson to one acre fin- 
'lud’.ng foddeisi. and i- rather heavier than at settlement; 
'•nly in ceitain area., is there evidence of a ri'C iti the sttind- 
f.rd of living. 

.‘since the wliole of the Thai, the ,\lipui Tahsil and the 
liverain circles o* the othei three tahsils were placed under 
tincfuaTiiig a'-essnient'. and an extension of canal irrigation 
in tin Kot Adu and Jiuzaffargarh Italia circles has been 
assessed to the special cannl-advantage-rate, the greater jiart 
of any im lease of teveiiue dut to an extension in cultivation 
has aheady been ttikeii, and. the chief grounds for enhance- 
mftnt are the increase in palms and orchards and the rise in 

prices. Again.st this must he set the insecurity of the dis- 

trict, which is dependent on two uncontt oiled rivers; the 
histoiy of the last 20 years lias shown what little reliance 
can be placed on them. On tlie whole, there was no scope for 
a large increase in levenue. 

Circles under Experience had shown the general lines on Avhich any 

Crop Rates — assessment h.as to he made, and, Avhen the Settlement Officer 

Method of foined the 'Pttlemenf, the people, as a whole, were contented 

Assessment. with the method by which their particular holdings were 

assessed, except for the general agitation against well assess- 
ments. The obvious wav of meeting this agitation, which 
inspections, as already described, showed to he just, was to 
extend to Alipur and the riverain circles of Kot Adu and 
Ifuzaffargarh the .sy.stem adopted by Captain Cro.sthwaite in the 
T.eiali riverain. Xo attempt was made to classify the wells, 
or r.T,ther ,nn attempt which was made after the operations of 
the new settlement began was abandoned. A classification 
is, in fact, impossible if the people are called on to make it; 
the man of influence will invariably have his well written 
down several classes ; generally speaking, no official of lower 
rank than a tahsildar has the necessary knowledge to classify 
a well, and to give one the power to do so is to invite him to 
he corrupt. Xo senior official could possibly see the majority 
of the wells more than once, and the inspection of a single 
harvest in the Muzaffargarh Distirct leads to no useful result. 
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The kliasra girdawans show the area of the crops, hut uot 
their quality, and anyhow an average of, say, five years crop- 
ping seldom gives a true picture of the well. All that can 
1)6 said safely about a well i.s lhat, so long as the flood su])ply 
is suitable, the owner will be able to afford good cattle, and 
will have sufficient inanure to glow the best kinds of cro])S. 
The most prospeious owners, who are mostly the Hindu 
bankers, cultivate cane, pepper, fmit and similar garden 
crops. The less prosperous grow as much wheat as possible ; 
or, if the canal water be verj' abundant, rice followed by 
gram, and, if they can, enough of the kharif grains to feed 
themselves or their labourers; on a well with a really bad 
flood sui)])lv Ihe area of wheat i- decreased, and cotton, hiiini 
and jcnnu- are grown in its ])lace. The changes in cultivation 
caused by a change in flood sujiply are well shown in Kot 
Adu and in the centre of Alipur; in the latter area cane has 
been replaced by wheat, and rice by wheat and cotton, both 
poor crops grown in brackish soil; in Kot Adu indifferent 
wheat has been replaced by excellent rice and gram. The 
Alipur wells bad been asses-ed on the cane gr()wn at settle- 
ment, with a result that 20 years later the bad wheat now 
grown was pgying about three times what it should. In Kot 
Adu the assessment based on the poor wheat was far less than 
what the rice and gram should have been paying. The wells 
thus grouji themselves by their crops, and, if a reasonable 
rate be worked out for each class of croj), a well .'hfuild con- 
tinue indefinitely to i)ay a fai)’ as.sessment whatever accident 
may befall the flood supply. The crops were divided into 
four classes : in the first were placed cane and the different 
garden crops; in the second wheat, indigo, cotton and lice; 
in the third the inferior food crops such as barley, Jnijin, 
/oirti.r and gram ; in the fouith fodders and srich indifferent 
food crops as and ■sdiiixUi'a. The general assessment 

was Rs. 4 an acie on class 1. Rs. 2 on class 2, Re. 1 on class -3 
and annas 8 cm class 4, but was varied according to the 
different circumstances of the <ircles, and in .some circles 
from estate to estate. In exceptional circumstances sanction 
was obtained for a reclassification of croi).s, c.o., in the vil- 
lages near ilultan town, where fodders are mostly giown for 
sale; these were placed in the third class, which in that circle 
pays as much as Re. 1-12-0 an acre. In Alijnir. round the 
town of that name, there are some magnificent estates of 
which the soil has been deposited bv the Chenab, and wlnuc 
almost unlimited manure is obtained from the town : tlnee 
miles away is a strip of aiid sand which was once a bed of 
the Indus ; the crop classification based on methods of cul- 
tivation is the same in both areas, but it was found iinc.o^sihl'^ 
to frame rates which could suit both set' of estp.tes. and 
throughout Alipur the rates imposed vary greatly. Generally, 
however, throughout one circle, though the yield of one well 
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will he nuioli better than that of its neisrlihoiir for the same- 
variety of crop, all that ran he predicated, is that the quality 
of the outturn is .an accident over which the ciiltivaior has no 
control, and flat rates were imposed on the whole ciicle. A 
great advantage of this system is that it should act as a kind 
of barometer to record changes in canal supply, and any con- 
tinuing change on an.v system should verv quickly come to the 
notice of the responsible authorities ; a great disadvantage is 
that attempts will ceitainlv be made to .ffet the patwaris t(» 
record superior crops as inferior. 


The Thai. 


Clirdes under 
Fixed Aseees- 
nent. 


The system by which the Thai was assessed at last settle- 
ment is excellently suited to its peculiar conditions, and the 
only change made was to increase the as.sessment. 

The Settlement Officer was anxic'us to as^es.s tlie Kot Ad'i 
Pakha and Nahri Thai b.v crop-rates; his reasons weie lhat 
the present double cropping is the result of an uncontrolled 
canal suppl.v; he .saw indications that, if the .supply continued 
as he found it. water-logging would spread and cultivation 
would again change. His proposal did not commend itself 
to the higher authorities, and still less to the revenne-pavei s, 
who rightly feared that the imposition of crop-rates on their 
double cropping would cause a very large increase in their 
present assessment. They failed to understand that their 
assessment was in an.v case 'to he increased, Snd that a fixed 
a,,sessmenf, if wrong, is in fhe long run more onerous than 
crop-rates. In the Miizaflfargarh Tahsil also he would have 
preferred an assessment hv crop-rates mainly because of fhe 
great deterioration whieh he found in many of the estates 
irrigated from the Chenab .system; the owners were, however, 
unwilling to change the s.vstem, their chief r'eason being that 
they thought their condition could not get worse, and would 
improve largely after they were given controlled irrigation. 
The fixed a-'sessments were therefore maintained in the«e two 
tah.sils in all the estates where he found them. At the 
instance of the revenue-payers the fixed assessments imposed 
on the small area in the Alipnr Tah=il were aboli.shed. In 
both Kot Adu and Muzaffargarh the asse.ssment, though 
nominally by estates, bad to be made by holdings. The 
owners were called together, and. after the Settlement Officei 
had announced his assessment on the village as a whole, it 
was then and there broken up and distributed over the 
different wells; the method adopted was to take the crops 
grown on each well during the past five years, and to apply 

crop-rates to these: sometimes, when the estate was in-igated 

from two or more channels, it was necessary to frame two or 
more sets of rates. Wells of which the lands lie high or 

low were sometimes assessed at higher or lower rates than the 

other wells in the same estates. So far as possible, he got the 
landowners to give their own assessment of what the differ- 
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ent wells should pay; in places they had prepared elaborate CHAPTIIR 
gradation lists of the wells, aud he was glad to find that his III, PL 
own method usually agreed with the estinjute of the laud- _ 
owners, except for wells belonging to lambardars, retired Bbvewp*. 

patwaris and others of the ‘^anie kidney , who-e vrells were 
always considerably better by his system ilian by ihai of 
the people. The labou]' .;t a-se-sinu;- -evejeJ thousand wedls 
in this way was ciiornious, but he could dovi-c no other 
system ^ince the soil classification i- of no helj) in the dis- 
tribution of the revenue. 

In the suianier of 1924 the Sanawan piotective eiiibiink- 
menl was breached by an unusually high flood from the Indus, 
and the greater part of the Kot Ada Fiil;l:a. the eastern ]iart 
of the .\aJni Thai and a long strip running across the 
Muzalfargarh PakJca were flooded. The Settlement Officer 
had to announce his assessments of these circles in the fol- 
lowing winter, by which time it was impos.sible to estimate 
the permanent effect, if any, of the flood. After he had gone 
on leave, the Xot Adu people clamoured for the imposition 
of crop-raies on th.e whole of their tahsil outside the Thai, 
and their request has been granted. In the Settlement 
Officer's o]iinion, ii was wi.se. though he wished they could 
have made up theii' minds two years c-.iliei. 'I'he result is 
that the only fixed assessment remaining in ilie district is 
that of the iMuzaffargnih Thai and Circles. The 

revenue-payers of these two circles are now beginning to 
agitate for assessment by crop-rates; the truth is that, un- 
satisfactory as crop-rates in many ways are, particularly in 
the opportunities which they give for petty corruption and 
extortion, thej' are really the form of assessment best suited 
to a very insecure tract like Muzaffargarh. The fixed assess- 
ments of the last two settlements were to the advantage of 
the revenue-pavers so long as the canal -supply was being 
improved, hut. with the livers as they are now. a fixed assess- 
ment. however lenient, is felt as a hardship. 

In no settlement has the assessment of the district, as a Pitch of New 
whole, ever approached full half-net assets, though the pro- Assessment, 
portion taken has varied widely in the different circles from 
78 per cent, to 98 per cent. The Settlement Officer too was 
faced with the di.fficuTv that in a nnmher of circles he was 
nnehle to recommend (he full onham ement which was .I'usti- 
fied by his calculations siin e it was due entirely to the esti- 
mated rise in prices which, in the peculiar circumstances of 
some circles, had not benefited them mneb. While be wa.s 
submitting bis proposals, the rate of assessment in all future 
settlements was reduced from one-balf of the calculated full 
net assets to Jrd ; and, although the settlement of Mnzaffar- 
garh had begun some months before the resolution of the 
Council was accepted by the Puniab Government, as a matter 

S 
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of grace, Mxizaifargarli, as being probably the poorest and 
most backward district in the province, was given the con- 
cession of an assessment based on Jrd net assets, though the 
only tahsil for which he worked out the calculation by this 
standard was JMuzalfargarh. He had calculated the half-net 
assets of the other three tahsils and the Ard net asset of 
Muzaffargarh to be a little over 11 lakhs in comparison with 
an existing assessment of Rs. 7,157,000. The change in the 
standard of assessment wiped out practically all the increase 
which he had estimated from the rise in prices, with the 
result that the new asses.sment is estimated at a little under 
Rs. 8,27,000. Since the whole district, with the exception 
of two circles in the MuzafPargarh Tahsil, is now under sorne 
form of fluctuating a^^sessment, the annual fluctxiations in 
revenue mxist he considerable- The table on page 263 shows 
the previous demand, that estimated at half-net a.ssets and 
the demand finally imposed. 


The existing assessnient on mangoes has been continued 
and extended to new trees. The rates imposed were in 
general from annas 4 to Re. 1 a tree, the amount imposed 
varying with the situation of the orchard, its distance from 
a market and the quality of the trees. There are a few 
very famous trees, mostly in the village of Butaphar near 
MuzafFargarh town, of which the fruit is sold for seed : these 
trees have been paying asses.sments of more than Rs. 50 
each, which have been maintained. Newlv-nlanted orchards 
in the circles under crop-rates will pay as first-class crops. 

The assessment on date-palms was continued ; the *1^®' 
culty of doing this work in a satisfactory wav has already 
been mentioned: at last settlement 900.000 female palms were 
counted and nearly 3.500.000 males and neuters. At IMs 
settlement 1..300,000 female trees were counted and .OU.niMf 
others. The trees were clas.sified according as to whether they 
grew amono- houses, where thev are carefully tended: or on 
uninhabited"' wells, where thev get less attention : or among 
fields where they get little care, hut benefit from the culti- 
vation of the land: or in the wn=te, where their fruit is 
seldom picked. Rates, which varied usuallv from 3 annas 
to 6 nips were Ti’ae»d 0 T> the trees of the different ela«es. 
though in a few e.states. where the date are of iiniisnal vahte, 
heavier assessments were imposed. Generally speaking, the 
dates grown on the Chenah side of the river are hy far the 
best, both 5n theni'elves and on aecoiint of the nearness or 


od markets. _ n -a 

The assessment on grazing was maintained.* Outside 
e Thai the owners had been forbidden to out trees growing 
the waste without permission from the tahsil. The object 
this restriction had been to prevent the destruction of 
nher required as fuel in the old days when the Indus 


* See Grazing Fates, page 267. 
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flotilla still plied on tbe river; it had become almost a dead 
letter, though occasionally used as an engine of oppression 
by the tahsil subordinate staff. It has now been abolished. 


CHAPTER 
HI, a 

Land Rbvbno. 


In all the estates assessed by crop-rates the revenue on Dates of Pay- 
the matured crops is paid after each harvest. In the estates Revenue. 

under fixed assessment instalments have been fixed to meet 
the wishes of the revenue-payers; in most cases, although the 
rabi is the more valuable harvest of the two, they preferred 
to pay two equal instalments. The dates for the kharif are 
from the 15th of December to the 15th of January, and for tho 
rabi from the 15th of June to the 15th of July. The revenue 
on the palms is to he paid by the 15th of August, by which 
date the crop has ripened and been sold. The assessment on 
mangoes is payable with the kharif. 


The work of settlement began on the 1st of October 1920 Duration and 
and ended on the 1st of April 1925, by which date the field Cost of 
work had been finished, though the Settlement Officer’s work, S®ttlenient. 
and in particular his final report, had been thrown out of 
gear and delayed by the floods of the .summer of 1924. 


The cost of the settlement was Es. 7.21.350, an increase 
of Es. 1,85,697 over the original estimate. This increase was 
due to the improvement in the pay of kanungos and patwaris 
to which effect was given from the 1st Januai-y 1921 ; the 
salaries of persons which had been calculated at Es. 25 were 
raised to Es. 40, while there was a similar increase in allow- 
ances. Furthermore, materials of every kind had to he 
bought at a time when prices were abnormally high. 

The assignments of land revenue are generally very ^ 
small sums in favour of religious or charitable institutions. Land Ravenoe. 
and their revision was not difficult, except in I.eiah, where, 
owing to the transfer of the tahsil from Dera Ismail Khan 
to Mianwali and thence to Muzaffargarh, the records had 
been lost and had to be obtained from the Punjab Secret- 
ariat. The forfeiture of assignments was recommended in 
a few cases where the institution for the upkeep of which the 
grant was made had long been allowed to fall into ruin and 
the assignees were spending the revenue on themselves. A 
few Thai wells on the old road to Bhakkar, which in the 
past had been used as halting-places by travellers, were en- 
joying assignments for which now, owing to the opening of 
the railway, the Settlement Officer thought there was no ju.sti- 
fication, and recommended that these assignments should be 
transferred to wells in the middle of the Thai at which 
travellers halt.* 


• Thi s naB cot agreed to by the Finsccial Conunissioner. 


62 
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Muzaffargarh District.] [Part A. 

Settlements in the past had been sanctioned for the 
term of 20 years only, and this short term has been justified 
by the uncertainty of agriculture. In the Thai the present 
settlement will automatically come to an end if and when 
canal irrigation is brought to that tract. For the rest of the 
district the Settlement Oficer recommended a term of 30 
years, but orders have not yet been announced.* A number 
of suggestions for improving the irrigation of the district has 
been considered of late years, but it seems impossible to make 
any radical change, except in the comparatively small area 
watered from the three Chenab canals. So long as the Indus 
canals remain as they are, it is unlikely that there can be 
any great development in the district, while there will prob- 
ably be a steady and increasing drain of emigrants to the Nili 
Bar and Bahawalpur colonies. Now that 3J tahsils are 
assessed b3' crop-rates, there seems no reason why the new 
assessment should not remain for at least a generation, par- 
ticularly if the Chenab series of canals is given a supply 
controlled by weir. 

The rules for remissions and suspensions, a report on 
secure and insecure areas, rules for protective well leases 
and a new dastur-nl-amal are under preparation by district 

officers. 

♦These are under consideration with the Financial Coinmissioners. 
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•See page 249, 
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CHAPTEIR •STATEMENT SHOWING 

in, a 


Land BavsNUL. 

1 

circle. 

PEEVTOUS DEMAKD. 

CALCTOAI- 

Rxed. 

Fluctuating. 

Total. 

liand 

revenue. 

Grazing. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



BS. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 


Kachhn 

46 

7,038 

7,084 



5 

Pakl a 

2.091 

77,804 

79,895 



B 

Jandi 

1,791 

12,458 

14,249 


2,263 


Thai Kalan . . 

4,893 

5,769 

10,662 


7,172 


Total 

8,821 

1,03,069 

1,11,890 


9,435 


ThalCTlali .. | 

2,382 

3,200 

5,582 


2,972 

i 

Th»I Nuhri . . 

10,261 

.. 

10,261 


960 


BakJea . . ^ 

99,651 


99,651 


2,346 

M 

Sindh 


32,603 

32,603 


•• 


Total 

1,12,294 

35,803 

1,48,097 


6,278 


Thai 

31,549 

277 

1 

31,826 

37,664 

849 


Sindh 

878 

15,949 

16,827 

800 


PS 














I 

Pakka 

1,79,667 

5,906 

1,85,573 

1,72,152 

4,892 









Chenab 

13,382 

53,939 

67,321 

13,594 



Total 

2,25,476 

76,071 

3,01.547 

2,24,110 

4,741 



3,371 

29,225 

32.596 


Not avail* 







able. 



6,958 

52,696 

59,654 


Not avail* 

p 






able. 

g 

Paika 

7,540 

1,05,623 

1,13,163 


Not avail* 







able. 


Total 

17,869 

1,87,544 

2,05,413 


2, 000 “ 

, 

OBAITD TOTAl 

3,64,460 

4,02,487 

7,66,947 

2,24,110 

22,454 


•See pege 2S8. 
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OLD AND NEW DEMANDS. 


ED DEMAND. 



Fixed. 



Fluetuaiing. 


i or { 
net 
assete 

6»rden8. 

Dates. 

Total. 

Land 

revenue. 

Grazing. 

Total 

Total. 

8 

y 

10 

11 

1 

13 

14 

15 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


206 

206 

Not avail 
able. 

810 

Not avaU 
able. 

Not avail 
able. 

20,279 


4,965 

4,965 

Not avail 
able. 

2,711 

Not avail 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

1,64,374 


200 

2,463 

Not avail 
able. 


Not avail 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

30,972 



7,172 

Not avail- 
able. 


Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

13,520 


5,371 

14,806 

1,43,837 

3,521 

1.47,358 

1,62,164 

2,19,145 


87 

3,059 

3,922 


3,922 

6,981 

5,79S 


258 

1.218 

13,261 


13,261 

14,479 

16,562 


14,680 

17,082 

1,20,485 


1,20,485 

1,37,667 

1,67,065 

■ ■ 

3,«S7 

3,687 

36,620 

2,215 

38,835 

42,522 

60,706 

56 

18,712 

25,046 

1,74,288 

2,215 

1,76,503 

2,01,549 

2,40,116 


3,470 

41,383 




41,383 

37,517 


2,190 

2,990 

18,132 

1,777 

19,909 

22,899 

18,890 


24,587 

2,01,131 




2,01,131 

1,73,050 


5,085 

18,679 

87,838 

1,493 

89,331 

1,08,010 

1,08,291 

•• 

35,332 

2,64,183 

1,05,970 

3,270 

1,09,240 

3,73,423 

3,37,748 


JTot avail* 

Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

•- 

Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 


Not avail- 

Not avail 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

•* 

Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

*• 

Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 


Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

Not avidl- 
able. 

.. 

12,000 

14,000 

2,05,738 

-- 

2,05,738 

2,10,738 

3,08,010 

66 

71.415 

3,18,035 

6,29,833 

9,006 

6.38,839 1 

9,58,874 1 

11,05,019 


PHAPTEB 

mTo. 

Lanb Ravunim. 
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STATEMENT SHOWnfO 



Circle. 

SmfAND 

Pixad, 

Land 

revenue. 

Grazing. 

Gardens. 

Pates. 

Total. 

1 

2 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



Bs. 

R«. 

ES. 

Ba. 

Bfi. 


Kachha 




207 

207 

3 

Pakka 



257 

4,885 

5,142 

s 

Jandi 


2,166 


198 

2,364 


Thai Kalan 


7,264 



7,264 


Total . . 


9,430 

267 

6,290 

14,977 


Thai Chahi . . 


3,288 


25 

3,313 

§■ 

Thai ifdhri . . 


841 


301 

1,142 


Pakka 


2,277 

66 

14,622 

16,965 

S 

Sindh 


•• 

•• 

3,661 

3,551 


Total 


6,406 

56 

18.499 

24,961 


Thai 

36,895 

353 

37 

3,202 

40,487 








o 








Sindh 

944 



2,190 

3*134^ 

% 







N 







§ 

Pakka 

1,58,696 

3,590 

7,629 

24,696 

1,94,511 


Chenab 

9,971 

182 

852 

5,085 

16,090 


Total 

2,06,406 

4,126 

8,518 

35,173 

2,64,222 


Sindh 


740 


611 

1,351 


Chenab 


554 


4,706 

6,259 








S 

Pakka 


706 

324 

8333 

9,863 









Total 


2,000 

324 

14,149 

16,478 


ClEAin) Totai 

2,06,406 

21,901 

155 

73,111 

3,10,633 
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OM) AOT) NEW DEMANDS. 


MPOSBD. 


k Perccntag 
enhance- 
ment of 
columns 
24 and 5. 

e Incidence 
of column 
24 per 
matured 
acre. 

BIKAIIKS. 

FlwiuaAng. 

Proportioi 

Land 
revenue . 

Grazing. 

Total. 

Total. 

of i or 
ird net 
assets 
taken. 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

Us. 

Es 

Bs. 

Rs. 



Rs. A. P. 


8,232 

868 

9,100 

9,307 

46 

31 

13 7 


88,948 

2,608 

91,556 

96,698 

63 

21 

13 3 


i«,«n 


16,671 

19,035 

62 

34 

0 13 3 


7,763 


7,763 

15,017 

HI 

40 

0 14 7 


1,21,804 

3,476 

1,25,080 

1,40,057 

64 

25 

117 


3,903 


3,903 

7,216 

125 

29 

12 5 


8,433 


8,438 

9,580 

58 

—6 

118 


85,760 


85,760 

1,02,715 

61 

3 

1 11 0 


31,281 

2,269 

' 33,550 

37,101 

73 

14 

1 5 11 


1,29,382 

2,269 

1,31,651 

1,56,612 

65 

6 

18 5 


r 342 

1 

r 342 

40,829 

1 




■j 

>• .. 



y 109 

28 

2 6 2 


1 10 

J 

1 10 

•10 

J 




r 18,178 

*) 

C 17,792 

20,926 

1 





V 1,616 



I- 111 

24 

19 3 


i. 1 

) 

1 1 

•1 

J 




f «.472 

) 

r 6,608 

2,01,119 

1 




< 

> J36 



> 116 

9 

2 11 7 


t 266 


(. 265 

•265 

) 




f 78,050 


r 79,262 

95,352 

■) 




1 

( 1,2 12 

j 


{ 88 

42 

2 7 


N. 

12 

3 

\ 12 

•12 

) 




1,01,040 

1 

f 1,04,004 

3,58,226 

1 





> 2,964 



> 106 

19 

2 6 3 


288 

J 

L 288 

•288 

J 




22,789 


22,789 

24,140 

Kot avail' 

—26 

10 9 






able. 




48,610 


48,610 

53,769 

Not avail' 

—10 

12 6 






able. 




83,998 


83,998 

93,861 

Not avail' 

—17 

14 1 






able. 




1,66,297 


1,66,297 

1,71,770 

56 

—16 

13 0 


5,07,328 1 


'5,16,032 

8,26,665 1 






8,709 i 


; 

^ 75 

8 

19 3 


288 J 


288 

•288 j J 






CHAPTEB 
lU, O. 

Land lUviNinL 


•Water-advantage reveone. 
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IDHAPTKB Rates of Grazing Fees. 

Ill, O. ' y 


Lamb Bmam. 

Bate fee head of 

Tahsil. 

Cow-buffalo 
not exempt. 

Cow not 
exempt. 

Sheep and 
goat 

not exempt. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

Leiah . . 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 

o 

© 

© 

Kot Adn 

0 10 0 

0 5 0 

0 10 

Mnzaffargarh 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 

0 10 

Alipnr , . 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 

0 10 


Paragraph 64 (a) of the Leiah Assessment Report may also be seen for 
remission in bad years. 
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OtLOSSARY of the vernacular terms used. 


GHAPTBR 

m, o. 


Vtrnatular. 


English Equivalent. 


Lan» Hivmnvb 


Abi 

Bajra 
Barani . . 
Chahi 

Chahi-Jhalari 


Chahi- Nahri 

Chahi-Saila^ 

Dofaali . . 

Inam 

Inamdar . , 
Jamabandi 
J anch Partal 

Jhcdar 
Jhalari . , 
Jhand 
Jowar 
Kachha . . 
^anungo 
Kardnr . . 

Kharif 

Khasra Oirdatoari 

Khatauni . . 

Lamhardar 

Mcdikana 

Nahri 

PaJcTca 

Part Sarhar 

Patwari . . 

Rabi 

Riwaj-i-am 
Safedposh 
Sailab 
Samukka 
Samoank . . 
Shisham , . 

TU 

Zail 

Zaildar 


. . Land irrie^al^pd by lift from a oreek or 
pond. 

. . The bulrush millet. 

. . (Of crops) p:rown with rain only. 

. . (Of land) irrigated from a well, 

.. The same as chahi -nahri, except that th® 
water from the canal has to be raised by 
lift. 

.. Well Irt’id \\hich al'^o gets irrigation from a 
canal. 

. . Well land which is flooded from a river in 
summer. 

. . (Of land) producing two crops in the year. 

. . A stipend paid by Government in return for 
services. e.<7., those of a zaildan 
The recipient of a n in > uk 

. . A record-of-rights. 

. . The process of testing the eorrectness of the 
maps of an estate. 

. . A Per'^ian-wheel set up on a canal creek. 

. . (Of land! watered by a )halnr, 

.. A tr^e • Pro^oni-j spicigera. 

.. Eorqhum grown as a fodder. 

. . (Of an assessment circle ) insecure. 

. . A subordinate revenue official. 

. . A subordinate revenue official under th© Sikh 
administration. 

. . Summer harvest. 

. . A record of cultivation, crops, rents and 
occupation prepared at each harvest. 

. . A list of fields owned and cultivated by the 
same right-holders. 

. . A headman of a village. 

. . A due pai<l lo a superior proprietor. 

. . (Of land) irrigated from a canal. 

. . (Of an assessment circle) secure, t.e., irrigated 
from a canal. 

. , The copy of the revenue records kept at 
headquarters. 

. . A village accountant. 

. . The winter harvest, 

. . A code of customary law. 

. . A local notable. 

. . (Of land) irrigated by spill from a river. 

. . An inferior rice. 

. , Ditto. 

. . A valuable timber tree : Daihergia sissoo. 

.. A summer crop. 

. . The group of estates in the circle of a zad 
dar. 

. . The superior headman in a group of estates. 
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Muzaffargaeh District.] [Part A. 

Section D. — Miscellaneous Eevenue. 

The total consumption of excisable articles is as fol- 
lows : — 


Spirits, in gallons. 


Years. 

Foreign. 

Country. 

1 

1927-28 (Only Refreshment-room at 
Mahmud Kot). 

1 

40 ! 

! 

1 

1,652 

1928-29 (Refreshment-room and one j 
L.-IO license). 

194 

2,012 

Opium, in seers. 


1927-28 


... 352 

1928-29 


... 354 


Drugs (Bhang), in seers. 

1927- 28 ... ... ... 9,044 

1928- 29 ... ... ... 10,400 

The gross receipts and expenditure during the years 

1927-28 and 1928-29 were— 



Years. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 





Re. 

Rs. 

1927-28 

•• 

-• 

.. 1 

48,368 I 

12,756 

1928-29 

•• 


i 

" ! 

46,957 

11,848 


The incidence of gross receipts from excisable articles on 
each 1,000 of population in rupees has during the same two 
years been — 


Years. 

Liquor. 

! 

Opium. 

Drugs. 

1927-28 


13-58 

1 16-65 

10-38 

1928-29 

•• 

10-82 

16-86 

9-02 

The incidence 

of net excise 

revenue from 

all sources 


per 1,000 of total population in rupees is given below: — 


1927 - 28 ... ... ••• 62-69 

1928 - 29 ... — 61-81 
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[Part A. 


liere are no distilleries in this district. Liquor is 
generally obtained from the Amritsar and Rawalpindi dis- 
tilleries and from wholesale licensees at Lyallpur and Lahore. 
There were two distilleries in this district, e.g., one at 
Muzaffargarh and the other at Alipur, but they were closed on 
the 3rd Pebruary 1894 and the 1st April 1891, respectively. 
The number of shops is as follows : — 

Muzaffargarh Tahsil. 


CHAPTER 
III, D. 

MlBCHLLANBOna 

REVENtTB. 

Distilleries and 
Source of 
Purchase of 

Li'juor shops. 



Country 

liquor. 

Shops. 

Opium, 

Bhang. 

Mozaffajgarh 

•• 

1 

i 1 

1 

Khangarh . • 

•• 

1 

1 

1 

Kinjhar 

•• 

•• 

1 


Bangpur 

•• 

1 

1 




3 

4 

3 


Alipur Tahsil. 



Ah’pnr 

•• 

1 

1 

1 

Khairpur 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

Sitpur 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

I 

Jatoi . . 

•• 


1 j 

; 1 

Shahr Sultan 


•• 

1 

1 



1 

6 j 

4 


1 

Kot Adu Tahsil. 



Kot Adu 

... 

1 1 

1 

1 

Khoawar 

... 

' I 

1 1 

1 



2 ! 

' 2 

2 



Leiah Tahsil. 



Leiah 


1 

1 

1 

Karor 

— 

1 

1 

1 

Eot Snltan 


1 

1 

1 



3 

3 

3 

Gbaitd Total, 

- 

9 

14 

12 



CHAPTER 
III, D. 


MiSCEMiANEOTT.S 

Reventtb. 
Imported 

Opium. 


Bhang, etc. 


Staff. 


ilirZATTAROATin Dl.STEICT.] [pART A. 

Ttete is only one shop for the sale of imported and 
Tndian-made liqtinr fspirits, tvine^, o-Jn and beeri at 
^rnzaffaicrarb. In addition to this, one lieense on fixed fees 
IS p-iven for the sale of sneh liqnor at the ifahmiid Kot Pail- 
Liquor. -nay Pefreshment-room. 

Poppy cultivation has not been allowed since 1897. 
Excise opiiiiu only is sold in the district. It is obtained 
from Crhazipur and kept in the Government treasTiry for sale 
to license-holders. 

The cultivation of the hemp plant is prohibited in the 
district, except at religious institutions, under special licenses. 
Bhang is generally inipoided from the Gurdaspur and 
Floshiaryuir Pistricts. Charas shops have been closed in the 
district since 1921. 

There is an Excise Slnh-Tnspector in charge of the district, 
and works under the Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
who acts as Excise Officer. 

Table 41 of volume B gives further statistics relating 
to excise. 


Stamps. 


Vendors. 


Income-tM. 


The income from sale of court-fee and non-judicial 
stamps, the expenditure on the agency employed for the 
sale of stamps and the net income are given below: — 


Years. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

1 

Net 

Receipts. 



Rs. 

1 

Rs. i 

Rs. 

1927-28 

.. 

2,27,110 

4,429 

2,22,681 

1928-29 

.. 

2,45,014 

t ( 

\ 4,081 1 

2,40,933 


The expenditure includes also refunds, carriage charges, 

etc. 

There are 41 licensed vendor.s in the district, of whom 4 
are ex-officio (treasurers), 26 private persons, 1 petition-writen 
and 10 branch postmasters and schoolmasters. The 4 ex- 
officin licensees sell non-judicial and court-fee stamps, the 26 
private licensees sell non-judicial stamps and 4 of them also 
sell cnuit-fee stamps, and the other 11 hold special licenses — 

] for couif-fee, and 10 for the =alp of non-judicial, stamps. 
The Excise Sub-Inspector inspects the registers of the vendors, 
except those of bram’h po.stiuasters. who are under the 
Postal Deportment for inspection yjurposes. 

Income-tax is now collected hy special Income-tax 
Officers under the Government of India: details of assessees, 
collections, etc., are not available locally, and have been 
omitted. The Assistant Income-tax Officer, Multan, is the 
assessing officer for the district. 
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Section E. — Local and Mdnicipal Government. CHAPTEB 

III, B. 


There are at present five mnnieipaliities 
viz . — 


(1) Mnzaffarp'arh ; 

(2) Khangarh ; 


in the districi. 


Locai, ass 
Mpnioipai 
Govbsnmst. 
Municipal 


Oommitteee. 


(3) AHpur; 


(4) Leiah ; and 

(5) Karor. 


The following' statement shows the present constitution Oonstitn'tios. 
of each committee : — 


Name of Municipal- 
ity. 

Nominated. 

Ex-officio. Others. 

1 

' Ejected. 

1 

I 

Total. 

Muzaffargarh 


2 

7 

9 

Khangarh 


2 

7 

9 

Alipur 

! 

2 

7 

9 

Leiah 

! 

2 

8 1 

10 

Karor 

1 


7 

8 


The term of office of members is 3 years. Term of OflBce. 

The last general election in Aliptir, Karor and Leiah was Elections, 
held in 1927, and that in Muzaifargarh and Khangarh in 
1928. 

The Sub-DiA’isional Officer. l,eiah, is president of the Presidents 
Municipal Committee, Karor. A non-official president will 
probably be allowed in the near future. Elsewhere there is 
a non-official president. 

The poverty of the municipalities does not permit of Condition of 
any con.siderable improvement in the drainage of the towns, Mnnicipnlitiee. 
etc. Drainage schemes for T.eiah and Muzaffargarh prepared 
many years ago are pending for want of funds. The 
Muzaffarcrarh Municipalitv is in debt. The Alipur Muni- 
cipality is in a bad financial condition. They are all doing' 
useful work, generally, however. 

Octroi is the main .source of income of all the munrci- g^,,^ 
palities. Proposals to introduce .a terminal tax are pending. IncoM. 

T 
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The followinsr statement show^ the income and expend- 




Name ot MuulclpaUty General 
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OHAFTRB 

III, E- 

lOCAI, AWB 

MTrtncn’A& 

OoVjBBIOHNr. 
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HospHalB, 
SchoolB, etc. 
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Statistics. 


Small Towns. 


Constitution. 


President. 


Mttz.4ffargarh District.] [Part A. 


The incidence of taxation and total income on the town 
population in 1928-29 was as below : — 


Name of Municipality. 

Population. 

Incidence pek head of 

Taxation. 

Total 

Income. 



Bs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Mnzafiargarh 

4,587 

4 8 1 

5 13 4 

Khangarh 

3,184 

3 7 8 

4 8 5 

Alipnr 

3,434 

3 3 5 

4 10 1 

Leiah 

8,476 

3 3 1 

2 15 5 

Karor 

3,53» 

2 3 7 

3 10 6 


The Karor, Alipur and Khangarh Municipalities main- 
tain ho.?pitals, assisted by j^rants from the district board. 
The Muzaffarg-arh and Leiah hospitals have recently been 
provincialized, but the local bodies concerned contribute an 
annual fixed sum to Gewernment. Schools are also main- 
tained and aided. Attention is given to sanitation, lighting, 
watch-and-ward, etc. 

A small town library was opened by the Muzaffargarh 
Municipal Committee, with a Government grant, in 1920-21. 
Government also makes an annual grant for its upkeep. 

Table 46 of volume B contains further information about 
municipal funds. 

There are at present four small towns — Kot Adu, Daira 
Din Panah, Khairpur Sadat and Jatoi. The first mentioned 
wa.s a notified area from 191-5, but was converted into a small 
town ir. 1924. The remaining three small towns were also 
constituted in the year 1924. 

The constitution of the small town committees is as 

follows 


Ntthbisb of Mehbebs. 


Name of Small Town. 

Nominated. 

Elected. 

Total. 

Kot Ada 

1 

6 

8 

Daira Din Panah . . 

, . 

4 

5 

Khairpur Sadat . . 

.. 

4 


-Jatoi . . 

1 

6 

6 


The Small Town Committee, Jatoi, has the Tahsildar of 
Alipur as president; the others have non-oflScial presiaensa. 
The nominated member at Kot Adu is the sub-assistant sur- 
geon. 
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The last general election of Darra Din Panah, Khairpur 
Sadat and Jatoi Small Town Committees was held in 1927, 
and that of Kot Adn in 1928. 


The following statement shows the income and expendi- 
ture of each small town during the year 1928-29 : — 


Hame of Small 
Town. 

Popula- 

tion. 

1 

j Opening 

1 Balance. 

! 

1 

! Income. 

1 

£spen(i* 

itore. 

Closing 

Balanoe. 



Bs. 

I 

Rs. 

— 

Bs. 

Kot Adu 

4,100 

2,761 


8.113 


5,176 

Daira Din i^anaii . . | 

1,867 

! 1,217 

i 

1,629 


1,640 

KJiairpnr Sadat . . i 

2,477 

1 432 

! 

1,111 


3 

Jatoi 

3,383 1 

406 1 

i 

•* 


496 


OHAPTBK 

m. E. 

Local Am 
MuinovAa 
GovRBznoM*. 
Elections. 
Income and 
Expenditure 


The principal income in the case of Kot Adn is terminal gonroe o' 
tax, and in Daira Din Panah and Khairpur Sadat it is per- Income, 
sonal town -1 ate. .latoi ha.s not yet imposed any tax. 


The Kot Adu and Daira Din Panah small to-wms are Condition of 
doing useful work. The Jatoi small town has not begun to Towns, 

function yet. The condition of Khairpur Sadat is Tory poor. 

There are eight panchayats in the district, and their 
oonstitution is as follows : — ConstitaMoB. 


Home of Tahsil 
in which Panch- 
ayat is situated. 

Kame of Fanebsyat. 

1 

1 

Contti- 
tuted in 

Number of 
Pancbee. 

Motaffargarb 

1 

Umarpur . . . . j 

1923 

6 


Mahal Ehakhi . . . . 1 

1924 

5 

Alipur 

Dammarwala Shumali . • j 

1924 

5 


Kabir Gopang . . . . 1 

1924 

7 


Bilewala * . . . ! 

1924 

4 

Leiah 

Kurewala . . . . i 

1923 

5 


Wareksiran . . . . .' 

1924 

5 


Khokharwala •. .• j 

1924 

6 


Their function is to attend to village needs in the matter Functions, 
of sanitation, etc. They also exercise criminal and civil Other Panchnyntn 
jurisdiction in petty cases. They are doing useful work. P*"®?®****- 
There are proposals to constitute panchayats in other villages 
also. 


A Panchayat Officer was appointed in 1928 for these Panchayst Officer, 
panchayats, and works under the Deputy Commissioner. 

The District Board of Muzaffargarh was constituted Distnct Boam 
under Act XX of 1883 in 1887 It was comprised of 30 ^“titntion. 
members, 10 of whom were official and 20 non-official. In 
1909 the number was increased to 40 owing to the addition 
of the Leiah Tahsil to the district, and of this number 12 
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were officials and 28 non-officials. In 1923 elections were 
introduced and the constitution became as follows : — 


Ex-offi,cio 

Nominated 

Elected 


6 

6 


24 


Local Boards 
abolished. 


The ex-ojjicio members are the Deputy Commissioner, the 
Civil Surgeon, the Executive Engineer, MuzafPargarh Canals, 
the District Inspector of Schools and the Sub-Divisional 
Officers of Leiah and Alipur. The Deputy Commissioner is 
ex-o^cio chairman, and the vice-chairman is elected an- 
nually. 

There were local boards in the four tahsils, but these 
were abolished in 1913. A muharrir is still attarlied to each 
tahsil office to facilitate work. 


Electoral CiroiaB. iphe district is divided into the following electoral circles, 
and one member is elected for each circle. The first general 
election was held in 1924 : — - 


Name of Tahail. 


Name of Electoral 
Circle. 

■ 

Name of ZaU. 

VCuzaffai^arh 

1. 

Rangpur 

Rangpur and Amirpur Kanaka. 

2. 

Muradabad 

Muradabad and Thatta Siyalan. 


3. 

Muzaffargarh 

Muzaifargarh and Thatta Qn- 


! 4. 

Khangarh 

Khangarh, Ghazanfargarh and 
Mondka. 


6 . 

Basirs 

Basira. Alidaha and Sharif 
Chhajra. 


6. 

Kinjhar 

Kinjhar and Diwala. 


7. 

Shnjra 

Shnjra and Mahra. 


8. 

Bohillanwali 

Rohillanwali and Mochhiwali. 

Kot Ada • . 1 

9. 

Kot Adu 

Tibba, Pattal and Pirhar. 

10. 

Khar Gharbi . . , 

Sheikh Umar and Khar Gharbi. 


11. 

Tbatta Gnrmani 

Thatta Gurmani and Sanawan. 


12. 

Mahmod Kot . . 

Khoawar and Gujrat. 

Alipur 

13. 

Shahr Saltan . . 

Dammarwala Shumali, Shahr Snl- 
tan and Jhalarin. 


14. 

Jatoi 

Bilewala, Bet Warian and Jatoi. 


16. 

Aiipar 

Alipur, Madwala, Dammarwala, 
Jannbi and Bande Shah. 


16. 

Sitpor 

Khairpur, Ghiri and Sitpor. 


17. 

Khanwah 

Bambri, Khanpur Naraka and 
Dhaka. 

Leiah 

18. 

Kot Saltan 

Bet Dabli and Kot Saltan. 

19. 

Sariehta 

Sarishta. 


20. 

Lohancb 

Lohanch. 


21. 

Nawankot 

Nawankot. 


22. 

Naoshahia 

Naosbabra. 


23. 

Karor 

Karor. 


24. 

Uarhanwali 

Marhanwali and Wara Sihran. 
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Tlie qualifications of voters are as follows* ; — 

Every person shall be entitled to have his name registered 
on the roll of a constituency who has not been adjudged by 
a competent court to be of unsound mind, and has the fol- 
lowing qualifications, namely; — 

{a) that he is a male; and 

(b) that he is a British subject or a natural-born sub- 
ject of a State in India ; and 
(o) that he is not less than 21 years of age; and 
(d) that he is a zaildar. inaiiidar, safedposli or 
lambardar in the constituency : oi- 
(c'l that he is the owner of land situated within the area 
subject to the authority of the hoard, and assessed 
to land revenue of not less than five rupees per 
annum ; or 

if) that he is an assignee of land revenue amounting 
to not less than ten rupees per annum in respect 
of land situated within the area subject to the 
authority of the board; or 

(g) that he is a tenant or lessee under the terms of a 
lease, for a period of not less than three years,, 
of Crown land situated within the area subject to 
the authority of the board for which rent of not 
less than five rupees per annum is payable, pro- 
vided that, when the amount payable is assessed 
from harvest to harvest, the annual rent payable 
by such person shall be deemed to be the annual 
average amount payable bv him in the three years 
previous to the date aforesaid ; or 

(h) that he is a tenant with a right of occupancy as de- 
fined in chapter II of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 
188 T, in respect of land situated within the area 
subject to the authority of the board a?*sessed to 
land revenue of not less than five rupees per 
annum ; or 

{i) that he lesides in the area subject to the authority 
of the board and was during the financial year 
previous to the date of .publication of the roll 
assessed to income-tax ; or 

(7) that he is a retired, pensioned or discharged com- 
missioned or non-commissioned officer or soldier of 
His Majesty’s regular forces resident in the area 
subject to the authority of the board ; or 

*Vidt role 7 of the District Board Election Rules, 1927, published with 
Punjab Government notifications No. 26277, dated the 11th October 1917, 
and No. 16963, dated the 22nd May 1928. 
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(k) that he has paid in the year ending- the 31st day 
of March last preceding the date on which the 
rolls of constituencies are published undeir the 
provision of sub-rule (1) of rule 12 not less than 
the sum of two rupees on account of any cess, rate or 
tax payable to the board. 

The qualifications for membership are as follows*: — 


(1) Except with the sanction of the local Grovemment, 
u hioh may be granted in respect of any person or class of 
persons, no person other than a British subject or a natural- 
born subject of a State in India shall be eligible for election 
as a member of a board. 


(2) No person shall be eligible for election as a member 
of a board — ■ 


(a) who is not registered as a voter on a roll published 
under the provisions of sub-rule (1) of rule 17 and 
delating to a constituency of the district con- 
cerned and in force under the provisions of sub- 
rule 12) of rule 17 ; or 

(b) who is under contract as regards work to be done 

for, or goods to be supplied to. the board ; or 

(c) who receives any remuneration out of the district 

fund for services rendered to the board ; or 


(d) who has been proscribed frcan G-overnment employ- 
ment; or 

(e) if he has at any time within the five years preced- 

ing the date or the first date of the dates fixed 
for the election under the provisions of rule or 
rule 27 or rule 48, as the case may be, been serving 
a sentence of imprisonment passed by any cour*^ for 
a period exceeding one year or a portion of such 
sentence: or 


(f) who has been adjudged an insolvent: or 
(ff) who has been removed from membership of a board 
under section 14 or section 14-A of the Act or 
whose election for such membership has been de- 
clared void for corrupt practices under the pro- 
visions of these rules ; or 


(h) who is a whole-time salaried Government oflficial : 
Provided that the local Government may in cases not covered 
hr Scrion 13 of the Indian Elections Offences and Inquiries 

3 f the disqualificatious contained in clause (h), (r). (d), (e), 
fh or (ff) of this sub-rule. 


Tide role 6 of the District Bosrd Election Rides, with 

Punish Government notification No. 25277, dated the 11th October 1,27. 
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The income of the district board for 1928-29 amounted OBL4FEE!& 
to Es. 5,-35,105, the principal sources being local rate (12| HI- ^ 
per cent, of the land revenue) and Government grants. The locai, ani> 

expenditure for the corresponding period amounted tjj KunioipIl 
Es. 5,19,784. Details are shown in the following tables: — Govbknmknt 







Income and 


Opening Balance 

-• 


IvS. 

32,428 

Expenditure. 




Rs. 




Ithcowe. 





General Departments (Including Conaolidated 




Grant of Rs. 65,200) 


74,921 



Local Rate 



1,00,343 



Haieiyat Tax . . 



997 



7ees other than Rdacati^^'n 


5.455 



Ihoome under Stage Carriage Act . , 


440 



„ ,, Cattle Trespass Act . . 


7,166 



„ „ Ferries Act 


17,038 



„ „ Board^s Property 


16,381 





Rs. 





' Fees 

8,440'| 




Education 

Grants 

1,91,943 y 

2,01,641 




_ Miscellaneous 

1,258 J 





Government Orant. . 

21,835'! 




Medical 



22,572 



1 

.Miscellaneous 

737.! 




Pnbiio Health 



21 



Veterinarr 



131 



f’Gorernment Grant 





District Works ^ 

!- 

36,620 



(.Miscellanenus 

496j 




Withdrawal of Advances . . 


50,779 




Total 

5,35,105 




Expenditure. 





General Department 


69,899 



Education 



2,79,829 



Medical 



72,584 



Public Health 



8,614 



Veterinary and Stock-breeding 


15,350 



District Works 



72,808 



Suspense Account 


700 




Total Expenditure 


5,19,784 




Closing Balance 



47,749 



The haisiyat tax was abolisheid in 1927. Proposals for 
a professional tax have been submitted to Government. 

For details of roads maintained by the district board see Road*, 
section G in chapter II- 

Most of the district board buildings in the district, in-HuUdings and 
eluding schools, were constructed out of liberal grants given Eoet-honaeB. 
by Government. Most of the civil rest-houses are under the 
control of the district board and are repaired by it. The 
district board gets a grant for the purpose, now included in 
the consolidated grant. 
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The district board has a Secielary, with office, a District 
Engineer, two Sub-Overseers, an Arboriculture Superinten- 
dent, a Ferry Darogha, etc. The District Medical Officer of 
Health and the District Inspector of Schools work under the 
hoard also but are paid by Oovernment. The municipalities 
and small towns may make use of the District Board Engineer 
on certain conditions. 

The activities of the district board extend to Education, 
Medical, Public Health, Agriculture, Veterinary and Com- 
munications (including Ferries), to which sections attention 
IS invited. 

The late Khan Bahadur S. Kaure Khan of Jatoi left the 
district board .some property which brings in an income of 
about Rs. ,S,000 per annum. It is devoted to scholarships 
and stipends- 


I 
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Section F. — Public Works. OHAPTEE 

III F 

The Sindh-Sagar Railway line, which crosses the dis- Ptrauc WcttKa. 
trict, was constructed in 1886.* The Engineering Depart- 
ment of the railway has a Sub-Inspector of Works stationed 
at Muzaffargarh who works under the Inspector of Works, 

Multan- 

There are two Permanent-way Inspectors stationed at 
Leiah and Mahmud Kot. The former has a Suh-works Inspec- 
tor under him stationed at Doratta Railway Station, while the 
laitei !i-_ V. c stationed at iMnzaffargarh and Kot Adu. 

There is a railway bridge over the Chenab at Chenab Railway Bridae, 
West Bank which is open to the public between sunrise and 
sunset. No toll is charged. 

The road from Multan to Dera Ghazi Khau passes 
through Muzaffargarh, Qureshi and Ghazi Ghat, and is in 
charge of the Executive Engineer, Provincial Division, Mul. 
tan.* The road from Muzaffargarh to AHpur via Khangath, 

Rohillanw'ali and Shahr Sultan is also under the charge of 
the same officer, who is under the Superintending Engineer, 

4th Gircle, Multan. 

The ferry over the Tndu.s at Ghazi Ghat — imluding ihe^*”^' 
bridge of boats in the winter and steamer in the summer — is 
maintained by the Public Works Department- There is a 
motor launch which may be u.sed by officers with permission. 

The principal Government buildings at Muzaffargarh 
are the district courts, including the treasury, sessions house 
and police office; the sub-jail, the police station, the tah-il 
and Sub-Judges’ courts; the residences of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. the Superintendent of Police and the Civil Sur- 
geon ; the Police Lines, the Civil Hospital, the Govern- 
ment High School, the Canal Executive Engineer’s residence 
and office: and the dak bungalow funder the district board). 

There are also tahsil buildings at the headquarters of the 
other tahsils : the Sub-.Tudges’ courts at T eiah and Ab’pui . 
the Sub-Divisional Officers’ residences and courts at Leiah 
and Abour; the Public Works Department rest-houses at 
Ghazi Ghat and Wasandewali : the Government High Schools 
at Leiah. Kot Adu and AHpur; the hospitals at Leiah and 
-\lipnr and all thanas. 

There is a Public Works Department subordinate at 
Muzaffargarh- The Sub-Divisional Officer is also at ^Multan. 

The district constitutes a division of the Irrigation 
Branch of the Public Works Department. An Executive 
Engineer is stationed at Muzaffargarh and looks after the 
inundation canals of the district, with the assistance of four 
Sub- Divisional Officers stationed at Kot .\du. Chaudhii. 

Jatoi and Muzaffargarh, an d a Deputy Collector. There is 

• Chapter TT-G- 
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PuBuo WoRica. 
Sntlej VaJley 
Proj^. 


also a student engineer. They are under the Superintending 
Engineer, Derajat Circle, Multan- A canal rest-house is to 
be built at Muzaflargarh. There are others in the district 
noticed in chapter II-G. 

The headworks of this canal are being constructed at 
Panjnad in this district, where there is a staff of canal engi- 
neers, etc. Details are not given as the project does not 
serve the district. 
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Section Q.— Aemt. 

There is no cantonment in the district. The nearest is 
Multan — ^20 miles away- The district lies in the Multan Bri- 
gade Area. The camping grounds have been shown in chap- 
ter II-G. The troops at Multan usually do part of their 
training at MuzafPargarh during December and January. 

There is a Soldiers’ Board of which the Deputy Commis- Soldiers’ Board, 
sioner is president- There are very few e.N;-.soldiers in the 
district, and very few persons .^oin the army from the district. 


CHAPTBB 

in, O. 

Abut. 
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Section H. — Police and Jail. 

The Muzaffargarh District is for police purposes situated 
in the Western Pange which has its headquarters at '"awal- 
piiidi. 

Subject to the general supeiTision of the District Magis- 
trate, the police force is under the control of a Supeiinten- 
dent of Police, and consists of — 

1 Deputy Superintendent ; 

2 Inspectors (including 1 Prosecuting Inspector; ' ; 

27 Sub-Inspectors ; 

7 Assistant Sub-Inspectors ; 

8C Head Constables ; 

5 Mounted Constables ; and 

452 Constables. 

Recruits are enlisted under departmental rules between 
the ages of 20 and 25 years if they have a chest measurement 
of 33 inches and are not less than 5 feet 7 inches in height, 
except in the case of men who have served in the regular 
army and who have left it otherwise than in consequence of 
misconduct, or in case of certain castes such as Dogras. No 
great difficulty is experienced in getting men, but the physic- 
al standard of men of this district is poor, hence men of other 
districts, chiefly Mianwali and -Ihelum, are taken, as the fol- 
lowing flgures will show : — 

Muzaffargarh District- 

1927 ... ... ... 15 

1928 ... ... ... 23 


CHAPTER 
III. H. 

Polio* and 
Jail. 

In Western 
Range. 

Strength of 
Force. 


Training. 


Mtwes. 


Hospital. 


Other Districts. 

1927 ... ... ... 15 

1928 ... ... ... 37 

Great difficulty is experienced in obtaining Hinda 
recruits. 

The recruit is trained in headquarters for about 6 to 9 
months, during which he attends school as well. After ])!i. s- 
ing his course he is put on general duties, and it is usually 
between 2 to 2i years before he is posted to a rural police 
station- 

There are separate messes for Hindus and Muham- 
madans, membership of which is compulsory for recruits and 
members of the first reserve. These are much appreciated by 
the men. 

There is a hospital with 12 beds in the police lines. A 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon is in charge- The hospital is under 
the control of the Civil Surgeon. 
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Tke work of the police stations is supervised by the Dis- 
iiict Inspector, the Deputy Superintendent of Police, under 
the orders of the Superintendent of Police, and by the Sup- 
erintendent of Police himself. 

There are 18 police stations as follows; — 


CHAPTER 
III, H. 

PoniOB AND 
Jail. 
Divisions. 


Muzaffargarh Tahsil. 

(1) Muzaffargarh ; 

(2) Khangarh ; 

(3) Eohillanwali ; 

(4) Kinjhar ; 

(5) Qureshi ; and 

(6) Rangpur. 

ALipur Tahsil- 

(7) Alipur ; 

(8) Sitpur ; 

(9) Khanwah ; 

(10) Jatoi ; and 

(11) Shahr Sultan. 


hot Adv Tahsil. 


(12) Mahmud Kot ; 

(13) Kot Adu ; and 

(14) Daira Din Fanah- 


Leiah Tahsil. 


(15) Chaubara ; ' 

(16) Karor ; 

(17) Leiah ; and 

(18) Kot Sultan. 

In addition to the 18 police stations, there are the fol- 
lowing outposts: — 


(1) Langar Sarai 

(2) Munda 


(3) Sanawan 

(4) Khndai 

(5) Panjnad Headwork.? 
(Temporary^ 


4 Constables (Mniaffargarh Police Station). 

1 H^d Constable and 4 Constables (Daira 
Din Panab Police Station). 

1 Head Constable and 4 Constables (Kot 

Adn Police Station). 

4 Constables (Rangpur Police Station). 

2 Head Constables and 12 Constables (Ali- 
pur Police Station). ' 
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There are city police as followa : — 

(li Muzaffargarli .. One Head Constable and 10 Constables. 

^2) Khangarh .. 1 Head Constable and 9 Coustables. 

(3; Leiah .. 1 Head Coastable and 10 Constables. 

The rural police is subject to the rules laid down under 
the Punjab Laws Act, IV of 1872. The appointment, 
dismissal, etc-, of its members (chaiikidars) is vested in the 
Di.strict Magistrate. The chaHkidars number 667, and it is 
their duty to co-operate with the regular police in the pre- 
vention and detection of crime, the reporting of vital statis- 
tics and the pre,sence of undesirable persons and strangers, etc. 

Town watchmen are maintained by the Alipur, Karor 
and Khangarh Municipalities and the small towns of Daira 
Din Panah, Kot Adu and Khairpur Sadat. 

Thikri Pahra is enforced when necessary iPunjah Vil- 
lage and Small Towns Patrol Act. VIII of 1918). It has 
been adopted voluntarily by about 21 villages. 

The railway police is under the control of the Assistant 
Inspector-General, Government Railway Police. Lahore. Its 
duty is to prevent and detect crime within the railway bounii- 
ary, and for this purpose there is a railway police outpost at 
Mahmud Kot consisting of 1 Head Constable and 4 Constables, 
and another at Leiah consisting of 1 Head Constable and 2 
Constables. The former is under the Railway Police Station, 
Multan, and the latter under the Railway Police Station^, 
Mianwali- 

The district has three reserves which are designated the 
fir.st reserve, the second reserve and the third reserve. These 
re.serves are gioverned by the rules laid down in the Police 
Department. The first reserve is always held available for 
duty at a moment’s notice. 

There is no punitive police post in the district, nor it 
there any military police- 

The District Inspector and the Station House Officers are 
the agency for the detection of crime in their respective 
charges. Each Sub-Inspector is assisted by one Clerk Head 
Constable and one Assistant Snb-Inspector or Head Cnnstabh; 
for investigation; it depends on tbe size of tbe Police 
station as to there being an Assistant Sub-Inspector or « 
Head Constable. 

The District Inspector works under the orders of the 
Superintendent of Police, and .supervises, or actnallv investi- 
gates, serious cases. The Sub-Inspector is assisted by the 
zaiTdar, lamhardar and village nhankidar or rural police 
officer; and, owing to the lack of telegraphic cojuTnunication 
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etc. these agencies are the chief means of transmitting in- 
formation regarding the perpetration of crime and the 
whereabouts of criminals. 

The finger-print system is in use in the district, and 
works in co-operation with the Pinger-print Bureau at 
Phillaur. 


CHAPTEB 
III, H. 

Police u(D 
Jail. 

Finger-print 

System" 


Eecently a special stall of one Sub-Inspector, 1 Head Con- Modus Op^andi 
stable and d Foot Constables has been toi iued to systematize System, 
all cases of burglarj*. The modus operaudt in each case is 
carefully noted, and cases in which the method of forcing 
an entrance appears similar are carefully checked- Thus 
ai* available iniormation is posted for the assistance of the 
investigating staff. 

During the summer, when the rivers ate in spate, much 
of the district is under water for about 4 months, making 
the passage across them of cattle impracticable, except at cer- 
tain fixed places technically called jhokas, or drifts, where 
the current forcibly strikes against the land. During thi> 
period police parties, assisted by private persons, patrol the 
river-banks, paying special attention to the jhokas and sec- 
luded portions of jungle used as centres for the collection, 
sale, exchange, etc., of stolen cattle. This arrangement costs 
Government Es. 1,200 annually in the form of cash rewards, 
wages of labourers, cost of maintenance of boats, etc. The 
results since the introduction of the system have shown a 
steady improvement. 


In 1928 the river patrols were responsible for the arrest 
of 44 men and the seizure of 105 cattle valued at Es. 9,574. 
Figures for 1929 are expected to be even better. 


The predominant feature of the crime of the district is Crime, 
cattle-lifting, the extensive river-front on three sides of the 
district affording an excellent means of concealing and dis- 
posing of stolen cattle- Cattle-lifting is looked upon by 
young bloods among the ordinary agriculturists more as a 
pastime than as an offence. Indeed, several men of position 
and influence do not mind patronizing the game for the sake 
of fun as well as of profit. Cattle are often taken across the 
Indus to Eajanpur or across the Ohenab to Bahawalpur terri- 
tory. The thieving fraternity has lately established com- 
munication with the Chenab Colony, and rattle, once driven 
up there, are often as difficult to trace as they used to be 
when that tract was an extensive .jungle called the Bar. 
Offences accompanied by violence are not common- Murders 
are almost always the outcome of jealousy over or intrigue 
with a woman. Cases of enticing away a woman are very 
common, and instances of abduction, kidnapping and rav-e 
are not rare. Burglary, which is confined generally to towns 
or large villages, is the only other class of crime prevalent 


IT 
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in the district. The number of offences showing 
burglaries and murders is as follows: — 

[Part A, 
cattle-thefts. 

Years. 

Offences. 

Total Cases. 


1927 

1.169 

1928 

1,145 

CaiUe-thefts. 


1927 

100 

1928 .. .. .. .. .. 1 

86 

Burglaries. 


1927 

344 

1928 

339 

M urJers. 


1927 

5 

1928 

13 


Criminal Tribes. The following are registered members of criminal tribes 
in this district: — 

Gidri . . . . . . 5 residents of Police Station Jatoi. 

1 resident of Jatoi. 

Baureah . . . . . . 18 residents of Police Station Sitpnr. 

1 resident of Police Station Khangarh. 
Miiani . . . . . . 6 residents of Police Station Eiujhar. 

There is a sub-jail at iluzaffargarh opened in 1908 with 
accommodation for 70 male and 7 female prisoners. It is in 
charge of a Jailor; and a Magistrate, usually the Treasury 
Officer, acts as Superintendent, under the control of the Dis- 
trict Magistrate. The buildings are under the Executive 
Engineer, 1st Multan Provincial Division, Multan. 

There are 4 non-official visitors, in addition to the Dis- 
irict Magistrate, the Superintendent of Police and the Civil 
Surgeon. A Magistrate visits the sub-jail regularly on behalf 
of the District Magistrate also. 

Long-term prisoners are sent elsewhere to . serve their 
sentences. 

The Suh-Assistant Surgeon in charge of the police hospital 
is in medical charge of the sub-jail under the Civil Surgeon. 

There are judicial lock-ups at Muzaffargarh, Leiah and 
Alipur. 

Kefonnatonee. There is no reformatory in this district. Cases are sent 

to the Eeformatory School at Delhi. 


Jails. 


TisitMS. 


Xong-term 

Prisoners. 

Medical Charge. 


Judicial 

Jjock-ups. 
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SECTIOJV I. — Ebucatioa' and Literacy. 


According to the census figures of 1921, of the total male 
population of -3U8,(i05 in the district only 15,956, or 5-10 per 
cent, were literate, while the number of females claiming 
literacy in the district wa.s 939, or -34 per cent, of the female 
I'opulation of 259,873. Since 1921, 10,762 boys, 695 girls and 
1,618 adult.si gained literacy from the recognized institutions 
of the district. The increase in the number of boys has been 
very murhed indeed, and i^- out of all proportion to the number 
of girls. The education of adults is a new departure, and the 
experiment ha.s been siicce'.sful. There is gieat difficulty in 
rhi.s district in spreading education. First, there is a scattered 
population as the hulk of the rural 2 ) 0 ])ulatiou lives in scattered 
hamlets and on welL. The rural population is mainly Muham- 
madan, who have hereditary prejudices against innovations; 
and, finally, the zamindar is so poor and indebted that he has 
either been unable to pay the cost of education, or seen any 
material arlVantage in it, especially when he needs his sons to 
help him in the field. As regards girls, of course there is 
positive objection to their education, except among parents 
who are enlightened. Nevertheless, there ha'' been steady 
progress, particularly in recent years, but the district is still 
one of the most backward in the province. This hactwardness 
is mainly among Muhammadans as the i)ercentage of educated 
Muhammadans is only 1-12 against 15'47 of educated Hindus 
and 6 -55 of educated Sikhs. No special measures are neces- 
sary in the case of Hindus and Sikhs as they are ready to take 
advantage of every ojiportunity ; indeed, there are two private 
Hindu high schools in the district. The main problem is the 
Muhammadan children. The Anjuman Islamia. Muzaffargarh, 
awards .stipends to deserving and needy boys, and has opened 
a hostel from which boys attend the Government High ^hool 
at Muzaffargarh. This is financed largely from the marriage 
registration fees charged in the district for the registration of 
Muslim marriages which the district board makes over to the 
institution. It does useful work. There are other special 
facilities afforded by Government. In the case of secondary 
education, where again Muhammadan boys furnish a very 
small number. Government grants a remission of half the 
tuition fees. The district board grants scholarships for agri- 
culturists. Again, the income from the bequest made to the 
district hoard by the late Khan Bahadur Sardar Kaure Khan 
of .Tatoi, amounting to about Bs. 8,000 per annum, is spent 
on stipends to Muhammadans, mainly Baluchi boys. These 
are for secondary, and in some cases for higher, education. 
Further, the recruitment of a larger number of Muhammadan 
agriculturists in the training institutions under the orders of 
Government has proved of great value in increasing the number 

r2 
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CHAPTER of boys of that class in the secondaiy schools.* Some of the 
III, I. other measures adopted for iucieasing- literacy are — 

Education and Since the passing' of Punjab Act VII of 1919, compulsory 

iTBBAcT. education has been extended to 5 urban and 88 rural areas. 

Compulsion. attendance is everywhere 50 per cent., and has even 

reached 90 per cent, of the boys of school-going' age in some 

places. 

Adult Education. fAdult schools have been established. On the 31st March 
1929 there were 71 such institutions, with an enrolment of 
1,458, and in tthe year 1928-29, 307 adults passed the literacy 
test. To prevent adults fiom falling hack into illiteracy, 
village libraries have been opened in connection with 16 upper 
middle and 32 lower middle schools. The libraries contain 
a number of books, pamphlets and journals dealing with 
matters of interest to the rural population generally. At 
first the teacher.' worked houorarily; but, in order to place 
these schools on a sati.'factorr- footing, a regular scale of allow- 
ances is given by local bodies out of funds provided by 
Government. 


Propaganda. In 1926 a rural community council was formed in the 

district with the Deputy Commissioner as president. It is in 
connection with adult education, and aims at the general 
uplift of the rural masses. Lantern-lectures, etc., are deliver- 
ed by the representatives of all the beneficent depart- 
ments of the district. The Red Cross Society has generously 
supplied four lanterns for the same jmrpose. It is somewhat 
difficult to get at the people, living as they do in scattered 
hamlets, etc., but all that is possible is being done. Pro- 
paganda in this district has to be most careful, and for this 
rea'ion it has recently been slackened as it was construed as 
being directed against the Hindus who, though in a minority, 
Lave a predominant position in the economic life of the 
district. 

To increase the attendance of girls in schools co-education 
is being tried. The number of girls admitted into hoys’ 
schools is 470, which is satisfactory, seeing that the Muham- 
madan masses do not take kindly to the idea of educating 
their girls. 

The system of education has witnessed much improvement 
during the last two decades. The inauguration of the four- 
class primary school about 10 years ago may be regarded as 
the first step towards the better order of things. Various 
methods are adopted for encouraging the child to learn through 
his play. Learning by rote has become a thing of the past. 


Co^uoation, 


System of 
Education. 


♦Letter C. M. No. 11204 G., dated the 21st August 1921. 
tletter No. 10717 G., dated the 21st September 1925. 
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Instruction is no longer limited to the prescribed scheme of CHAPTER 
studies, but its scope is widened by various activities such as IH- I- 
the boy scout movement, play-for-all, gardening and com- 
munity work, which may be referred to briefly : — Litebaot. 

This has done much to introduce in schoolboy life the Boy Scout 
elements of joy, health and social service. In the district Movement, 
there are 778 scouts and cubs, and there is hardly a secondary 
school without a patrol or a troop of boy scouts. The move- 
ment promises to go on expanding. 

Physical training has received increased attention during Play-for-all, 
the last two decades. The play-for-all movement has now al- 
most completely replaced the old system under which only a 
selected few were encouraged at the expense of the others. 

It is usual now to see the whole school turn out for play under 
the supervision of teachers. Tournaments and games are 
played at local fairs, such as the Karor Lai Isan Fair, 

MuyafCargarh Fair, etc., as a part of the propaganda work for 
adults, who also join in the games. 

For the training of pupil teachers who are to look after 
the physical training in village schools graduate physical 
instructors have been appointed at the training institutions at 
Kot Adu and Muzaffargarh. 

In high schools a beginning has been made in keeping 
health cards for each bov. showing the health record during 
his school-life. In all other .secondary schools inoculation and 
vaccination are carried out as needed. 

A start in gardening was made in 1926. It has received 
increased attention during the last three years. Wherever 
water is within easy reach, the school premises contain flower 
beds, grass plots and hedges, and trees have also been planted 
for shade. 

The teaching of agriculture was begun in 1919*, first at .tgricultnral 
Kot Sultan. It has been assisted by provincial funds. The Pdacation. 
subject is in the hands of senior vernacular teachers trained 
at the Agricultural College at Lyallpur. The number of 
farms and garden plots attached to the vernacular middle 
schools is at present 4. These farms not only provide means 
for practical training in agriculture for boys, but also serve 
the purpose of demonstration centres for zamindars. Kot 
Sultan in the I,eiah Tahsil and Shahr Sultan in the Alipur 
Tahsil are the best-managed farms in the district, and are 
doing useful work. 

Since 1908 the number of institutions has risen by 330 Schools and 
to 415. There has been an increase of 6 high schools, 17 hoys' Scholar*, 
and 2 girls’ vernacular middle .schools, 77 lower middle 


♦Ponjab Government No. 77, dated the 19th February 1919. 
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III, I. 

Editcation and 

LiTERAr r. 


schools, 81 primary schools for boys, 18 girls’ schools, 51 
aided elementary schools, 77 adult schools and 2 normal 
schools. In addition to these, there are 106 branch schools 
attached to primary, upper middle and lower middle schools. 
Since the reduction of the primaiy school to a four-years' 
course, the importance of the lower middle school, which 
comprises six classes, has immensely increased, and new lower 
middle schoolsi are taking the place of the old primary schools. 
The branch schools comprise two classes, and are held under 
the general super-vision of the teacher in charge of the school 
to which each is attached. Branch schools are popular as 
they are convenient for little children who live too far away to 
attend the main school. 


Of the total number of high schools preparing boys for 
the university- examination four are maintained by Govern- 
ment ; that is, one at each tahsil headquarters, one is main- 
tained by the district board at Khangarh, which is a muni- 
cipal area (Government, is being pressed to provincialize it), 
and the remaining two are denominational schools maintained 
by Hindus, n's., one at Earor and the other at Leiah, and 
both of which show excellent results. 


The number of vernacular secondary schools at present is 
21 upper middle and 77 lower middle. Optional English is 
provided in 3 vernacular upper middle schools. Facilities for 
Anglo-vernacular and vernacular secondary education are 
evenly distributed throughout the district. 

The number of primary schools for boys has risen to 133. 
Of these 6 are maintained by municipalities and 127 by the- 
district board. 
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Tlie total number of schools in 1928-29 is shown in the C^^TEE 
>tatement below : — ’ 


For Boys. 


Name of Institution. 

Govern- 

ment. 

District 

Board. 

Munici- 

pal 

Com- 

mittee. 

1 Aided. 

Un- 

aided. 

Total. 

High Sch()ols 

4 

1 

. . 

2 

. . 

7 

Middle, English 


•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

Middle School - (Upper 
Middle). 


18 

•• 

-• 


18 

Middle Schools (Lower 
Middle). 


77 

•• 

•• 

•• 

77 

Primary , . 


127 

6 

39 

10 

182 

Kormal and Training . . 

2 

1 11^ 

•• 

•• 


2 

School for Adults 

•• 


•• 


77 

Total Recognized 

Institution?. 

6 

300 

6 

41 

11 

364 

Total Unrecognized 
Institutions. 

•• 


•• 

• • 

' 74 

74 

Oband Total 

6 

300 

6 

41 

85 

438 


1 

'’or Girls 





High 


■■ 


•• 



Middle 

■■ 

■■ 

2 

•• 

•• 

2 

Primary . . 


30 

2 

13 

4 

49 

Total Recognized . . 


30 

4 

13 

4 

61 

Postal tJni^cogDiJsed . . 

, , 

.. 

• • 

.. 

82 

82 

Grand Total .. 

•• 

30 

4 

13 

86 

133 


Education Ajn> 
Litebact. 
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jCHAPTEB The number of scholars receiving’ instruction in all kinds 

III, I, of recognized schools in the district on the Slst March 1929 
EDuoAiim compared with that in September 1903 is as under: — 



High Schools. 

1 Other Schools 

. 1 Total. 


1929. 

1906. 

1929. 

1906. 

1 

' 1929. 

j 

1906. 

Brahmins . . 

49 

20 

j 191 

71 

i 

240 

91 

Non-Muslims 

1,129 

170 

.5,.j03 

1.178 

6.632 

1,348 

Sikhs 

1 1^1 

i 14 

1 

92 

19 

111 

33 

Muslims . . 

6S.3 

117 

17.10!) 

1,437 

17.792 

1,554 

Others 

3 

3 

233 j 

11 

: 236 

1 

14 

Total 

1,8S3 

I 

324 

23.12S 

2.716 

23.011 

3,040 

Agricultural 

.31 

1 

89 1 

i 

14.303 1 

1,033 

15,024 

1,112 

Kamins 

393 1 

' 

noo 

."0] 

993 

311 

Non-agriculturists . . 

769 

OOl? 

— j 

S/22.J 

) 

1.382 

8,994 

1,617 

Total 

1,883 

324 j 

I 

23,128 j 

2,716 j 

25,011 

3,040 


Snppljr 

Teadien 


There is an increasing demand for qualified teachers which 
cannot he met. The vernacular middle schools in the disftrict 
supply recruits to the two training institutions attached to 
the Government High Schools at Muzatfaigarh and Hot Adu. 
The new type of vernacular training institution is a great 
advance on that of the past. The percentage of agriculturists 
enrolled in the institutions is 67. In 1929 85 middle-passed 
youths were sent for training in the junior vernacular class 
against 7 in the year 1908, and 31 teachers were sent for 
training in thp senior class at Multan. At present the dis- 
trict has 757 teachers, of whom 541, i.e., 71 per cent., are 
trained. 


In order to initiate village teachers into the new move- 
ments of the day and improved and new methods of instruc- 
tion, a refresher course is held occasionally. A comprehens- 
ive course of work and play is gone through, various items of 
educational importance are discussed and lectures are given 
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cn the educational side of Co-operation., Personal and School 
Hygiene, Agriculture, Gardening, Veterinary Relief and 
Village Sanitation. 


The following is the scale of salaries paid hy the District 
Board in boys schools : — 


Rs. 


CHAPTER 
III, I. 

I'^DUCATION AN® 
Literacy. 


J. V. Failed . . 

J. V. Passed . . 

J. V. Passed . . 

S. V. Lower Middle and Upper Middle f 

Vernacular Middle Schools 

J. A. V. 

S. A. V. 

B. A., B. T. .. 

Munshi Fazil or O. T. Passed 

Sanskirit Passed 

Special Certificated and Local Trained 

In the education of girls the district is even more back- Girls’ Edncatum, 
ward. It is, however, an encouraging sign that during the 
last 20 years there has been an increase of 16 in the number 
of district board girls’ schools and 16 in the number of aided 
and unaided girls’ schools. Besides these, two vernacular 
middle schools are maintained by the Municipal Committee of 
Mitzaffargarh and two primart' schools by the Karor and Leiah 
Munici]ialities. There is a total increase of 36 in the number 
of institutions for girls since 1908. Of the 51 recognized 
institutions for girls 24 are IVagri schools for Hindu girls and 
27 are Urdu schools for Muhammadan girls. The number of 
girls enrolled in these institutions on the 31st March 1929 was 
2.552. 

The scarcity of women teachers willing to leave their Scarcity of 
homes is one of the chief obstacles. To meet the demand for Teachers, 
trained teachers the training has since 1924 been brought 
closer to the homes of the students by the opening of a train- 
ing class at Multan in connection with the Government High 
School for TTomen. Six women from the district in 1929 
joined the training class. To encourage women to undergo 
training (he district board awards four stipends of the value 
of Rs. 5 ever>- year. "Women teachers are paid Rs. 20 per 
mensem if they are junior vernacular failed, and Rs. 2-5 — 

2 — 35 if they have passed the junior vernacular course. 

It will be realized that the majority of girls receiving 
education are Hindus. The Muhammadan zamindars areQiris backward 
averse to the education of their girls, and any progress here mainly, 
must be very slow. Efforts are, however, being made to level 
up the great gap between the literacy of boys and girls in the 
district. 


20—1—25 
26— 2-^0 

f 30—2—40 
•• ( 40—2—50 

> 50—3—70 
( 75—3—90 

. . 65—3—70 

.. 80-^—100 
.. 50—10—200 
55—3—70 
55—3—70 
17—1—25 
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The high schools are inspected twice a year by the 
Tnspectc]' of Schools or the Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
Multan Division. All the vernacular schools are inspected by 
the District Inspector or his assistants for the purpose of the 
annual inspection evei-y winter. The District Inspector him- 
self visits the schools where senior vernacular trained teachers 
are employed. There is one Dis(trict Inspector of Schools and 
four Assistant District Inspectors of Schools. To facilitate 
the work of inspection the district has been divided into three 
educational sub-divisions, with headquarters at Muzaffargarh, 
Alipur and Leiah. One Assistant District Inspector is in 
charge of each sub-division, and the fourth Assistant District 
Inspector gets as a Personal Assistant to the District Inspector 
of Schools. There is probably need for another Assistant Dis- 
trict Inspector, which would mean one for each tahsil. 

Besides departmental inspectors, the Deputy Commis- 
sioners and other officers on his staff pay occasional visits to 
schools in the course of their tours. 


The secondary girls’ schools aie inspected by the Inspect- 
ress of Schools, Western Circle, Lyallpur, with headquarters 
at Lyallpur. The primary girls’ schools are inspected twice a 
year by the Assistant Inspectress of Schools, with head- 
quarter- at Multan. There is probably need for a whole- 
time As.sistant Inspectress for this backwaid district, and the 
district board has brought the need to notice. 


The high schools and the Anglo-vernacular and oriental 
teachers of the secondary schools are under the control of the 
inspector (who obtains the concurrence of the chairman, dis- 
trict board, in certain matters), while the vernacular secondary 
or primary schools are managed by the district board or the 
municipal committees. The District Inspector of Schools is a 
member of the district board, and usually exercises powers 
delegated to him by (he board or the chairman. 


Education up to the primary stage is given free. In the 
secondary clas.ses in vernacular board schools the fees are 
levied at the following rates under the Punjab Education 
Code, article Y, chapter lY, page 26 : — 


5th Class ... ... ... 5 annas. 

6th ,, ... ... ... 6 ,, 

7th „ ... ... ... 7 „ 


8ih ,, 


8 
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The scale of fees for pupils in Government and board CHAPTER 
Anglo- vernacular schools is as follows — under article VI, HI- I- 
chapter IV, page 26 of the Punjab Education Code : — ™'LiTPR\nv'^ 


— ■ 

5th 

Class. 

6th 

Class. 

7th 

Class. 

8th 

Class. 

9th 

Class. 

10th 

Class. 


Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Grade I 

3 0 

0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

7 0 0 

8 0 0 

Grade II 

1 8 

0 

2 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

3 8 0 

4 0 0 


Fees at these rates are levied from pupils studying English 
as an optional subject in the board vernacular schools. 


The children of agriculturists and village artisans and 
kamins in vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools enjoy a 
remission of half the fees 

The f ollowing scholarships are awarded : — Scholaishipsi 


Kind of scholarship. 

Number 
of scholar- 
ships. 

Amount. 

Source from which 
paid. 



Rs. 


Open 

24 

4 

District Board Funds. 

Close 

40 

4 

Do. 

Victoria 

44 

4 

Do. 

Kaure Khan 

20 

4 

District Board from 
Kaura Khan’s Estate. 

Khan Bahadur Makhdum 
Ghulam Qasim-Hailey. 

I 

10 

Khan Bahadur Makh> 
dum Ghulam Qasim- 
Hailey Scholarship. 

Military 

6 

4 at Rs. 8 
2 at Rs. 2 

Provincial Funds. 


In addition to these, stipends of the value of about 
Es. 8,000 are awarded every year out of the income of the 
late Khan Bahadur Sardar K^ure Khan’s estate left to the 
district board to deserving and needy Muhammadans in 
secondary schools and also in special cases in arts and profes- 
sional colleges. 

There is no college in the district. Men go on to the CoUegosc 
colleges at Multan or Babawalpur as a rule, and in some 
cases to colleges at Lahore. 
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The increase in the number of schools and pupils, coupled 
■with the improved status of a large number of schools, impose 
a heavy strain on the available accommodation, with the 
result that many schools are still housed in unsuitable rented 
buildings. With annual liberal grants from provincial fimds 
the district board has been able to provide many new schools 
in recent years. All the Government high schools, except 
that at Leiah, which is not so suitable, are housed in fine 
buildings of their own. The District Board High School at 
Khangarh is also not very suitable, and it is hoped that it will 
be provincialized soon. 

There are boarding-houses at the high schools and the 
upper middle schools, but, speaking generally, the parents are 
too poor to send their sons as boarders where this can be 
avoide<l. 

There are the usual indigenous systems of education in 
the district, mullans, pandits, etc., but they hardly count in 
these days. 

Tables 50, 61 and 52 of volume B give further figures. 
As regards expenditure on education ("table 52), it may be 
noted that Government gives the district board a grant equal 
to 80 per cent, of its expenditure on education, and full 
grants for buildings. This is becau.se of the poverty of the 
district. 

There is no Government industrial school in the district. 
Importance is sriven, however, to handwork in certain high 
schools, especially the Govennuent High School at Hot Adu, 
and the Hindu High School at Leiah. There is a private 
industrial school at Kot Adu. 
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SECTTOJ^ J. — Medical axd Public Health. 

The medical work of the district is in charge of the Civil 
Surgeon, assisted hy assistant surgeons and sub-assistant 
surgeons. Some of the latter are paid by the local bodies under 
whom they are employed There are also medical officer-, in 
charge of rural dispensaries. 

The following statement shows the hospitals and dispens- 
aries in the district : — 




Bed ACCOM- 
MODATlOy. 


Name of Hospital or Dispens- 
ary. 

By whom main- 
tained. 

Male. 

Female, 

Medical OtTicer 
in charge. 

1. King Edward Memorial Civil 
Hospital. Mnzaffargarh. 

Government 

38 

12 

Assistant Sui^eon* 

2. Police Hospital, Muzaffaigarh 

Do. 

12 


Sub-Assistant Sur- 
geon. 

3. Civil Hospital, Eeiah 

Do. 

12 

5 

.\ssistant Suigeon. 

4. Civi] Dispensary, Karor 

Municipal Com- 
mittee, Karor. 

3 

5 

Sub-Assistant Sur- 
geon. 

6. Civil Dispensary, Khangarh . . 

Municipal Com- 
mittee, Khangarh- 

4 

o 

Do. 

6. Civil Dispensary, Alipnr . . i 

Municipal Com - 1 
mittee, Aliptxr. 

0 

2 

Do. 

7. Civil Dispensary, Sliahr Sul- 
tan. 

, Dtetrict Board , . 

4 

.. 1 

Do. 

8. Civil Dispensary, Jatoi 

Do. 

4 

2 

Do. 

0, Civil Dispensary, Sitpnr 

Bo. 

4 

2 

j Do, 

10, Civil Dispensary, Bangpur . . 

Do. 

6 

4 

Do. 

11. Civil Dispensary, Sanawan . . 

Do. 

8 

2 

D. 

12. Civil Dispensary, Kot Adu . . 

Do. 

10 

2 

Do 

13. Canal Dispensary, Huzaffar- 
garh. 

Canal Department 



Do 

14. Cana] Dispensary, Jatoi 

Do. 

, . 

, . 

Do. 

16. Hallway Dispensary, Mabznad 
Kot, 

North-Western 

Railway. 

• • 

• * 

Sub-Assistant Sur- 
geon (Under 

supervision of the 
Railway Medical 
Oflicer, Multan.) 

16, Buial Dispensary, Cbaubara . . 

District Board .. 

2 

2 

Medical Officer, 
Licensed MedictU 
Practitioner. 

17. Bnral Dispensary, Kot Snltan 

Do. 

2 

2 

Do. 

18. Bnral Dispensary, Daira Din 
Panah. 

Do. 

2 

2 

Do. 

19. Bnrai Dispensary, Gnjiat 

Do. 

2 

2 

Do. 

20* Bnral Dispensary, Basira . . | 

Do. . . j 

2 

2 

Do. 


CHAPTEB 
III, J. 

Medical akd 
Public Health, 

Staff. 

Hospitals, 
Dispensaries, eto 
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OHAPTEK 

III, J. 


1 Bed Accom- 

1 MODATION*. 


Medical Name of Hospital or Dispensary. 

Public Health. 

By whom main- 
tained. 

Male. 

Female. 

Medical Officer in 
Charge. 

Hospitals, 










21. Rural Dispensary, Langar 
Sarai. 

District Board . . 

2 

2 

Medical Officer, 

Licensed Medical 
Practitioner 

22. Rural Dispensary, Klnjhar . . 

Do. 

2 

2 

Do. 

23. Rural Dispensary, Khairpur , 

Do. 

2 

2 

Do. 

24. Rural Dispensary, Rohillan- 
wali. 

1 Do. 

2 

2 

Do. 

2o. Rural Dispensary, Ktianwah 

Do. 



Sanctioned, bnt 

not jet started 
(1&2P). 

26, itinerating Dispensary 2 \ 0 . 1 

Government 



Sub-As'.istant Sur- 
geon. 

27. Itinerating Dispensary No. II 

Do. .. j 



Do. 


The King Edward Memorial Civil Hospital, Muzaffar- 
garh, was built in 1912 — 14 out of public subscriptions, the 
sale-proceeds of the old site and probably grants from Govern- 
ment to the district board. It is a good type of hospital. There 
is a good out-patient block which is arranged to deal with 
male out-patients on one side and female out-patients on the 
other. There is a female sub-assistant surgeon in charge of 
the female department, assisted by a female dispenser and a 
dm. A separate female hospital under the charge of a lady 
assistant surgeon is badly required, however. There is a 
small clinical laboratory equipped with a good Leitz micro- 
scope which does useful examination work. The hospital was 
provincialized in 1928. 

The hospital at Leiqh was provincialized in 1929. There 
IS a qualified dai at present, but a female side will shortly be 
opened. 

Medical relief for women in the district is totally inade- 
quate. What there is has been mentioned above. The Lady 
Dufferin Fund has been paying a contribution of Rs. 25 per 
mensem for some years for the female sub-assistant surgeon at 
Muzaffargarh. As the hospital has been provincialized, it 
has agreed to make a grant of Rs. 50 per mensem to another 
institution. Efforts are being made to open a female side, 
with the help of this grant, at Kot Adu. The nearest women’s 
hospital is at Multan — belonging to the Church Missionary 
Society. Women go there, and the lady doctors sometimes 
visit the district. The Red Cross Association has taken up the 
question of providing lady health visitors and training dais. 
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ilie hospital at Alipur is in a very bad condition owing to 
the poverty of the municipal committee. Efforts are being 
made to have it provincialized as soon as possible. The Kot 
Adu hospital will also be provincialized in due course under 
the scheme, which aims at a properly-equipped Government 
hospital at each district, and a smaller institution of the same 
kind at each tahsil headquarters. Under this scheme the 
local body which maintained the hospital before proviucializ- 
ation has to contribute to Government a sum equal to the aver- 
age cost of maintenance for the three years previous to pro- 
vincialization, and transfer to Government all buildings, etc., 
(jn condition that they are used for the hospital only. 


CHAPTBB 
In, J. 

ilEDlCAI, 

Public Health* 


The Jatoi dispensary appears to be a memorial to the 
late Khan Bahadur Sardar Kaure Khan of Jatoi, who left the 
district board a share of his estate. This brings in an 
annual income of about Es. 8,000, which is, however, all 
expended on scholarships and stipends. The district board 
maintains the dispensary, but should do better if it is a 
memorial. The Shahr Sultqu and Kot Adu dispensaries have 
been more or less recently built, and are fairly adequate. 
The others are inadequate as regards buildings and equipment. 
A grant has been sanctioned for buildings at Karor. The local 
bodies are badly off. 


In recent years rural di.spensaries have been opened. 
Government makes a non-recurring grant of Es. 7,000 
to the district board for initial expenses (buildings and 
equipment), and an annual griint of Es. 2,.700 for each 
rural dispensary. These are according to standard plan and 
well equipped. Each is in charge of a registered practitioner 
under the Punjab .Medical Eegistration Act, 1916. He is 
permitted to do private medico-legal work, with the sanction of 
the district board, and to charge fees in his private capacity. 
Government cases may be sent to him in emergencies, but 
the fees in such cases are credit-ed to the district board, which 
the district board ha* fixed at Es. 2 per pepon examined. 

The medical officers are, tor purpo.ses of discipline, transfer, 
etc., under the Civil Surgeon (they are paid by Government), 
and transfers also require the sanction of the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals. 

There are mortuaries at Muzaffargarh, Alipur and I.eiah. Mortuaries, 
and post-mortem work is done by the Civil Surgeon or 
as.sistant .surgeons. 

The Civil Surgeon is a “visitor” of the sub-jail atSub-jaiL 
Muzaffargarh. The .sub-assistant surgeon in charge of the 
police hospital is also in medical charge of the sub-jail. 
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CHAPTER 
III, J. 

Medical and 
Public Health. 
Patients and 
.Cost, etc. 


The following- table gives the statistics of patients treated, 
operations performed, etc., during the three years 1926, 1927 


and 1928: — 


Year. 

Number 

01 public 
Ins-titu- 
tions. 

Out- 

patients 

treated. 

Opera- 

tions. 

Selected 

Opera- 

tions. 

^ Expend- 
iture . 

Income 

from 

Sub- 

scribers. 

lu- 

patients- 

1926 . . 

16 

249,493 

8,736 

656 

Ks. 

52,221 

Rs. 

681 

2,312 

1927 

16 

297,073 

10,106 

786 

59,061 

543 

2.650 

1928 

19 

321,377 

10,904 

825 

•87,275 

431 

2,824 


•Excludes Ks. 2,150 from provincial revenues. 


Table 63 of volume B shows the daily average attendance 
at each institution. 


Diseases. 


Indigenous 

Methods. 


Insanity. 


District Medioal 
Officer of 
HealtU. 


The relief afforded by the hospitals and dispensaries has 
been increasingly appreciated, and the work done has more 
than doubled during recent years. This increase is in the 
face of a remarkable increase in unqualified medical practi- 
tioners with a smattering of "Western medical methods, such 
as ’-etired dispensers and vaccinators, etc. The proportion 
of unqualified to qualified practitioners is very high in the 
district, and the unqualified man flourishes not by the success 
of his work, but owing to the extreme jwverty and ignorance 
of the pwpulation. 

Amongst the diseases treated in the dispensaries, etc., dis- 
eases of the eye claim the largest number. Malaria comes 
next. Malaria is the most important single factor in the 
health of the district, and is responsible, directly or indirectly, 
for a fairly large proportion of the mortality, and also for an 
appreciable lowering of the working capacity of the labourer. 
Venereal diseases come next in importance, and it is estimated 
that 80 per cent, of the population have suffered from venereal 
affection of some sort before the age of 40. It is regrettable 
that most of these venereal eases are treated by hakims, vaids 
and quacks and very few attend the dispensaries, etc. 

Tuberculosis is also on the increase in the district, an in- 
crease of 25 per cent, being shown in the past five years. 

The towns and larger villages have their hakims, etc. 
and druggist’s shop. The district board does not grant any 
aid, however. 

Insane cases are sometimes sent to the Punjab Mental 
Hospital at Lahore. 

In accordance with Government policy,* the administra- 
tion of public health measures in the district (excepting the 
headquarters town) was transferred from the Civil Surgeon to a 


‘Letter No. 100 [Home — (Medl. — Sany.)], dated 3rd January 1920. 
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District Medical OiEcer of Health (with Diploma of Public CHAPTER 
Health), who took over charge of his duties in this district in DI, J. 
January 1924. The District Medical Officer of Health and his and 

staff, consisting of three qualified sanitary inspectors and one Pcblio Health. 
dispenser, receive pay from the provincial revenues. They 
work under the di, strict hoard, which employs other staff, and 
meets contingent expenditure. 

The vaccination staff under the Di.strict Medical Officer of Vaccination. 
Health consists of eight vaccinators and one Superintendent 
of Vaccination. The expenditure on this staff is met hy the 
district board. 

Vaccination is compulsory in all municipal towns and in 
Kot Adu, which is a small tovn. The Vaccination (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1929, has empowered district hoards to make vaccin- 
ation compulsory in the areas under their control. Steps are 
being taken hy the District Board of Muzaffargarh to do this. 

The vaccination staff performs vaccination operations 
during the season (N'ovemher to March). The average 
number of persons vaccinated during the past five vears is 
45,354, or 7 97 per cent, of the total population. The cost 
of the operations comes to Es. 4.734-3-0 a year. During the 
off-vaccination season the vaccination staff i' rerpiired to check 
the birth and death register;; of tlie chaukidars. and also to 
Tirepnre lists of persons to he revaccinated during the next 
vaccination season. The population of two or three thanas i« 
completely revaccinated each, year so that the entire popula- 
tion of the district is revaccinated after eveiw eight years. 

Tn all municipal towns vaccinations are performed hy a 
member of the municinal staff, who is either the secretary or 
a suitable rauharrir who knows how to do the work. 

The attitude of the neonle inwards vaccination is. on the 
whole, verv favourable Among some of the orthodox Hindus 
smallpox is still considered as being due to the visitation of 
a goddess (“ Mai Eani ” nr “ "Maip. Eani ”1. and the child 
who gets smallpox is considered Inckv. Hfen. women and 
children flock round the sufferin.g child to have a f^arxlwn of 
the goddess, and thus the diseas.e spreads. 

Table 54 in volume B .shows further statistics of vaccin- 
ation. 

The sanitary gnd vaccination staffs are also utilized in 
combating epidemics when there are outbreaks. 

There is no special epidemic staff in the district. For- Epidemj^g^ 
tunately, epidemics are not at all common ; and, excepting the 
great epidemic of influenza in 1918 and relapsing fever in 
1923, 1924 and 1925, no epidemics of any magnitude have 
been recorded. Malaria prevention measures are taken, and 
quinine distributed through the staff. 


.W 
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CHAPTER Much has been done by the District Medical Officer of 

Health and his staff to improve the sanitation of the district, 
AJmicai, 4ND their efforts have been assisted by the district board, the 

Public Hbalth. municipalities, small towns and panchayats. Sanitary regula- 
Sanitation. tions have been framed by the district board, and are being 

enforced gradually in villages. The municipalities and 
small towns all require proper drainage, but they are handi- 
capped by want of funds. Apart from Muzaffargarh, none 
of them has a qualified sanitary inspector. Proper bye-laws 
are required in them all- Leaflets are distributed and lectures 
given. Efforts are being made to employ a lady health 
visitor, and to train daix for maternity cases. 

The Civil Surgeon is in charge of the sanitation of the 
Muzaffargarh municipal area. A qualified sanitary inspector 
has recently been appointed by the municipal committee, and 
since his appointment there has been some improvement. 
Much more remains to be done, however. A drainage scheme 
has been held up for some years for want of funds. The bye- 
laws require revision, and new bye-laws are required for other 
matters concerning health. 

Civil Station. The civil station is outside municipal limits, and efforts 

are being made to have it included. At present there are no 
anangements for sanitation, etc. The district board does 
some road work, however. 

Health See chapter I-C. 

Statistics, etc. 


l^oM . — For Agricaltare, Co-operative Credit Societies, Veterinary, Posts 
anA Telsgt^hs Department, Inoeme-taz, Forests, etc., see chapter II. 


Muzaffargarh 

Town. 



CHAPTER IV.— -Places of Interest. 


Muzaffargarh has been the headquarters of the district 
since 1859. The municipality was first constituted in 1874. 
It is now a municipality of the second class, and the com- 
iin'ttee Consists of seven elected and two nominated members. 
I'he official element has been withdrawn, and the committee 
has a non-ofl5cial president since 1921- 


CHAPTEB 

PuiCEB 

Intebest 

Muzaffargarh 


The town is situated on the road from Multan to Dera 
Ghazi Khan which passes it in a north-westerly direction, 
while the main road leading to Alipur lies to its west. The 
old town consisted of a fort formed by a circular-shaped wall 
•30 feet high and 1.3 feet wide. It has fallen at many places, 
and is being sold to the owners of the adjoining houses. T'le 
plan of the town “within the fort is symmetrical, consisting 
of a chauk in the centre, with the four bazars meeting there- 
in. The town has now largelj" extended beyond the old wall. 
The houses on the north aie almost all built with burnt bricks. 
Midway between the town and the railway station there is a 
regular bazar consi.sting of shops and houses on both sides of 
the road, with a public sarai. The traders are mostly out- 
siders from the Multan and Shahpur Districts. 


The district courts are situated on the Multan-Dera 
Ghazi Khan road. Muzaffargarh is also the headquarters of 
a Superintendent of Post Offices, an Assistant Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, an Extra Assistant Director of Agri- 
culture and the Executive Engineer, Muzaffargarh Canals. 

Drinking water is obtained mostly from hand-pumps 
fixed almost in every house and on roads and streets. 

There are the Central Co-operative Bank and a branch of 
the Lyallpur Bank, Ltd. 

The office of the Superintendent of Post Offices, tie dis- 
trict board veterinary hospital and the office of the District 
Board lie on the road leading from the railway station to the 
district courts. The Deputy Commissioner’s and the Civil 
Surgeon’s residences, the Church (St. Mary’s), the Police 
Lines, the Civil (King Edward Memorial) Hospital, Govern- 
ment High and ijlornial Schools, the office of the Executive 
Engineer, Muzaffargarh Canals and his residence and the 
canal resf-house are situated on the road leading from the 
district courts to Alipur, while the Superintendent of 
Police’s residence, the treasury, the thana, the dak bungalow 
and the tahsil are on the main road leading to Dera Ghazi 
Khan. A short branch road leads from the Dera Ghazi Khan 
road along the western edge of the district courts to the sub- 
jail. The Victoria Memorial Hall was built in 1909 by public 

w2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Places op 
Intebest. 


siibwcriptioii, ami was constructed under the personal supor- 
'isiou of Lala Kedar Nath, the then District Judge. Th« 
building has attached to it spacious grounds with a garden, 
which is used for tennis, etc., by the Muzaffargarh Club, 
which was started in the same year. The Municipal Library, 
which was started in 1920-21, has also been located in the 
building. It was used by the district board until- the board 
built its own office, which has a large hall suitable for meet- 
ings. Arabian dates have been planted in the garden attach- 
ed to the hall. This would form an excellent Town Hall and 
Ihinicipal Office. The present Mu[iici]);>l O'Hjp unsuit- 
able, and very small. 

The only public garden is the Tiliri Garden situated at 
a distance of about a mile to the east of the town. It is the 
only place of resort by the public on festivals and other occa- 
sions. The garden has of late been extended for Arabian date 
plantations which are now yielding fruit. A tube-well has 
also been sunk in the garden for irrigation in winter. It is 
likely that Government will take over the garden from the dis- 
trict board. 


A Government sarai close to the town has recently been 
rebuilt by the district board. It has accommodation bo+h 
for the gentry and for poor people. There is also a public 
sarai erected by Mussammat Dhanni Bai. widow of Khan 
Chand, in memory of her husband, near the town wall on 
the east, and is used by Hindu travellers. Another sarai has 
recently been built in the heart of the town by Chaudhri Mul 
Ohand Sukhija which is also used by Hindu travellers. A 
sarai near the railway station was built in the year 1929 in 
memory of Lala Jesa Ham Pablani. It is a Jeachha and un- 
pretentious building, and is itsed both by Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans. 

Between the district courts and the railway station there 
is an old ginning factory and cotton press. In the town 
there are four flour mills worked by oil engines and one work- 
ed by a gas engine. 

Muzaffargarh is now the centre of motor traffic between 
Multan and Dera Ghazi Khan and Alipur. About 20 motor 
lorries are plying for hire. 

There is a hostel for Muhammadan orphans and poor 
students on the Muzaffargarh-Mahmud Kot road at a distance 
of half a furlong from the district courts, and a Hindu or- 
phanage on the bank of the Ganeshwah Canal on the M^af- 
fai*garh-Alipur road near the office of the Executive Engi- 
neer, Canals. 

There is a sessions house. 

There is also a military encamping-ground where the 
troops in Multan usually halt while doing annual training. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

The cemetery is a protecterl moiniiiient. 

Places of 

The district board holds an annual fair in ilairh or April. Iniebbst. 

Khangarh is situated on the road leading from MuAulfar- Khangarh. 
garh to Alipur, and is 11 miles from the former and a mile 
or so from the high bank of the river Cbenab. H was the 
headquarters of the district till 195!). It is a nnurV-ipal town, 
and was constituted as such in 1874. and is of the .srnnid 
class. The committee now consist.s of 7 elected and 2 nomi- 
nated members and bas a non-official pre.sident. The land 
around the town is fertile and more highly cultivated than 
any other land in the district. The town is compactly built 
of bricks, with one principal bazar running north and south 
from which the narrow lanes branch off to the west and east, 
but the buildings are not cared for. There are a police sta- 
tion, a city police post, a district board high .school, a muni- 
cipal dispensary and a canal rest-house situated on the main 
road leading to Alipur. There is also a post and te'egrapb 
oflice near the northern gate of the town, primary schools for 
boys and girls and a municipal office. There is an Honorary 
Magistrate and Sub-Judge, Khan Abdullah Khan, who is 
president of the municipal committee. There is a cotton 
ginning factory (not in use now), and a bazar on the road to 
Alipur. 


Rangpur is a large village at the extreme north-east of Rangpar. 
the district near the Jhang District. It has been declared 
by the local Glovemment as a town for purposes of the Pre- 
emption Act. It is called Rangpur Kherian Wala after the 
Khera tribe which predominates in this tract. . It is a sub- 
tahsil of Muzaffargarh, and has a police station, a canal rest- 
house, a district board dispensary, a district board veterinary 
hospital, a middle school, a girls’ school and a sub-tahsil. It 
is the largest village in the neighbourhood, and is a trading 
centre both for the tract adjoining the Chenab and for the 
eastern half of the Kot Adu Thai. The lands are productive, 
but much of the lands has now been washed away Sy the Che- 
nab River. The place is well known for the famous stery of 
Hir and Ranjha which was enacted here. Hir was a Sial ,latti 
of Jhang Sial, and was given in marriage to a Khera Jat of 
Rangpur against her parents’ wishes. Ranjha, a Dhido ,Iat 
of Thakat Hazara, was in love with her, and followed her in 
the guise of a fakir. He got initiated into the order, and 
died as a disappointed lover at Rangpur. 

A fairly large village about 11 miles west of Khangarh. Kinjhar. 
ft has a thana, a rural dispensary, a middle school and a canal 
rest-house. It was more prosperous at one time. 
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0BAPTER rv. Situated 24 miles from Muzaffargarh on the road to AH- 
PiaotsT or ‘ ^ rural dispensary, a district board veterinary 

Intbbbbt. hospital, a thana, a canal rest-house, etc. 

Rohillanwali. AlipuT town is situated on the main road leading south 

Alipur. from Muzaffargarh a.t a distance of 51 miles from the railway 

station, 6 miles from the Chenah and 15 miles from the In- 
dus. The municipality was first constituted in 1874, and is 
of the second class. The committee consists ol 7 elected and 
2 nominated members. It has a non-official president. It 
is a tahsil headquarters and a snb-division. There is also a 
Sub-Judge. It is an agricultural centre in a well-cultivated 
tract. It also has a considerable trade in indigo, snuff and 
grains. 

There ai’e a fTOvernnieut high ■-(■hool, 2 primary schools, 
a girls’ school, a municipal hospital, a district board veteri- 
nary hospital, a tahsil, the Sub-Judge’s court, thana, judicial 
lock-up, the Sub-Divisional Officer’s court and residence, a 
rest-house and a post and telegraph office. There is motor 
traffic to and from Alipur. 

The town is compactly built, and most of the streets are 
well paved and provided with drains. 

Khairpur Sadat. The town of Khairpur Sadat is situated 7 miles to the 
south-west of Alipur, and is about equidistant from the Che- 
nab and the Indus. It is compactly built, chiefly of bricks, 
many of the houses being two or three-storeyed. The bazar 
is well paved, but the streets are too narrow to admit of 
any wheeled traffic. There are a rural dispensarj% a middle 
school, a girls’ school and a post office. It was once a muni- 
cipality, constituted in 1874, but was abolished in 1909. It 
is now a small town, constituted in 1924, and the committee 
consists of 4 elected members and 1 nominated member. It has 
a non-official president. The small town is a poor one. It was 
an important place once, when the Indus was nearer and 
there was trade by boat with Sufckur, but its past glory has 
long departed. 

There is a thakardwa'-a sacred to Gopi ^lath, and a com- 
munity of river traders has propitiated the river lord (Daraya 
Sahib) by building him a temple. 

tbahr Sultan. Shahr Sultan is an important village in the Alipur Tah- 

sil, and is situated on the main road leading from Muzaffar- 
garh to Alipur at a distance of 37 miles from the former and 
14 miles from Alipur. It is IJ miles from the Chenah. 

There is the famous shrine of Sultan Ahmad Katal, and 
a fair takes place annually. The district board also holds an 
“ uplift fair ” at the same time. There are a middle school, 
a primary school, 2 girls’ schools, a district board dispensary, 
a district board rest-house and a post office. 
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A road branches off from here to Jatoi. The position of CHAPTER IV, 
the river is suitable for trade in country produce, and there 

is still some trade by boat with Sukkur. Plaob* of 

Intbbbbt. 

It was a municipality, constituted in 1874. but was 
abolished in 1886. It is now proposed to constitute it a small 
town. 

Sitpur is an important village in the Alipur Tahsil, and Sitpur. 
is situated on the main road of the district 11 niile.s south of 
Alipur and 3 miles from the Chenab. The country aiound 
everywhere testifies to the violent action of the flooils. Com- 
mnnication is cut off by floods evei v year with the north, but 
only for a short time. In the winter months the ground in 
these parts is damp. The hou.ses are built on irregular emi- 
nencea- of accumulated debris, which by their extent testify 
to its antiquity. It is in fact the only place of antiquity in 
this district. It is divided into two parts — Khanani and 
Sheikhani — and built in-egularly. and has a dilapidated ap- 
pearance. The buildings of antiquari.an intere-.t an* ihe 
mosque and tomb of Tahir Khan Nahar at the west end of 
the bazar, both being protected monuments. There is also (he 
shrine of the Makhdum of Sitpur. The present Makhdum. 

Khan Sahib Sheikh Muhammad TTasvan. is an TToniuary Afa- 
gistrate, 1st class. Judge and Piovincial Parbari. There are .a 
thana, a middle school. 2 girls’ schools, a district board di.s- 
pen.saiy. a police rest-house and a po.st office. It was once a 
nnmicipalitv, constituted in 1874. but was abolished in 1886. 

It is now proposed to constitute it a small town. 

Jatoi is situated 11 miles north-west of Alipur and 4 J«toi. 
miles from the River Indus. It was once a municipality, 
con.stituted in 1874, but was aboli.shed in 1886. It is now a 
small town, constituted in 1924. The committee consists of G 
electel members and 1 nominated member. The Tahsildar of 
Alipur is president. The baz.ar is well paved with bricks, and. 
like the other towns in Alipur, by matting soread over it, it 
forms an arcade. There are a police thana, a canal rest-house, 
a primary school, a middle school and 2 other girls’ 
sehcMls, a post office, a district board veterinary hospital and 
a district board dispensary. It is also a canal sub-division, 

■^th a canal telegraph office. Khan Bahadur Rardar Kaure 
Khan, .Jatoi. a leading man of the place, 'died sonless and 
bequeathed .some of his property to the district board. This 
gives about Rs. 8,000 per annum, and is used bv the board 
for stipends and scholarships, etc., mainlv to Muhammadan 
boys. 

The town of Leiah is situated in a sandy plain on the Leiah. 
old left bank of the Indus. The T/ala creek of the river 
runs about a mile to the west of the town and drains the 
country. 
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Places of 
Interest. 


To the east the Thai has a firm sandy soil. To the west, 
on the edge of the Kachchhi, are several well-stocked 
gardens. 

It is the headquarters of a tahsil and a sub-division. It 
was transferred to the Muzaffargarh District in 1909 from 
the Mianwali Distric.t. 


It was once the headquarters of a commissionership and 
of a district. The old sessions court is now used as a rest- 
house. There is an old ruined salt patrol house. The 
cemetery is interesting, and is a protected monument. The 
gardens are the only remains of the old civil station. 

The Sub-Divisional Officer’s and the Sub-Judge’s courts, 
the post and telegraph office, the tahsil and police buildings, 
the municipal office and the district board veterinary hospital 
are situated on the main Muzaffargarh road which runs along 
the western edge of the town. The Sub-Divisional Officer’s 
residence and the rest-house are also situated near the Sub- 
Divisional Officer’s court on the road leading to Basti Shah 
Habib. 

On the north-west corner of the town a road leads from 
the Muzaffargarh main road to the railway station along the 
northern edge of the town. The railway line passes along the 
eastern edge of the town, and the station lies near the north- 
east corner of the town. 


While entering the town, there is a remarkable dharam- 
sala, constructed by Harjis Eai Gaba in 1904, and it is also 
used as a sarai for both Hindus and Muhammadans. In 
front of this building is the excellent building of the Bharatri 
High School. The building was erected in the name of 
Indar Bhan, Dbingra, who paid Rs. 50,000 for this purpose. 
The civil hospital and Government high school are situated 
on the .southern edge of the town. 

On the western side of the rest-house there is a district 
board garden containing a plantation of Arabian date-palms. 

The town is known for the manufacture of excellent 
cotton kheses and ivoi-y articles, such as necklaces, napkin- 
lings, bangles, scent-sprinklers, cigarette and cigar-holders, 
egg-holders, flower-vases, wine-glasses, small boxes, studs, 
etc. 

The town has a long bazar running north and south, and 
the other .small bazars branch off from it to the east and west. 
It is compact, chiefly built with bricks, and the bazars are 
provided with drains. It was constituted a municipality In 
1887, and is now a municipality of the second class will. 8 
elected and 2 nominated members. The president is a non- 
official. 
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Situated in the Thai, 40 miles from Leiah, contains a CHAPTER IV. 
thana, a middle school, a rest-house and a rural dispensary. ^ 

There is a ruined mud fort of Ranjit Singh’s time. Intebbst. 

Situated 15 miles from Chauhara, in the Thai. Quite a Chaubara. 
big place, with good trade in wool. etc. Has a middle Xawankot. 
school. There is a ruined fort of Ranjit Singh’s time. 

Rarer, like Leiah. is situated on the old hank of the In- Karor. 
diis. It was constituted a municipality in 1887, and is now 
a municipality of the second class with 7 elected memhers and 
1 nominated member. The Sub-Divisional Officer, I.eiah, is 
president. The main bazar and many of the streets have been 
paved, and most of the 'shops and buildings have pakka 
masonry fronts. 

Surrounding the town is a circular! road planted with 
trees, but the trees are fast disappearing. To the east runs 
the main Muzafiargarh-Mianwali road, and on it are .situated 
the middle school, the municipal hospital, the thana. the rest- 
house and the municipal office. A short branch road leads off 
from it to the railway station, which is about three-quarters 
of a mile from the town. On this branch road there is a 
Dayanand Anglo-Vedic high school, with its boarding-liouse. 

The road from the railway station to the town is metalled. 

A district board veterinary hospital is to be built shortly. 

There is a post and telegraph office in the town. 

There is the famous shrine of Makhdum Lai Isan, which 
lies to the east of the town and is well outside the town. Its 
design and colouring are verj- tasteful and artistic. The whole 
is surmounted by a plaster dome which renders the tomb a 
conspicuous feature of the landscape. Round the tomb, and 
extending to the north-east, lies an immense cemetery. Theie 
is a committee of 5 persons, descendants of Lai Isan, who keep 
accounts, etc. A muharrii: on Rs. 10 per mensem has been 
appointed by the committee to collect the income, and he re- 
cords the amount in a register and makes it over every fort- 
night to the treasurer. The income of the shrine, it is said, 

IS only utilized on the repairs, etc., of the shrine, which are 
made under the control of the .shrine committee. Descend- 
ants and disciples are buried in the courtyard which contams 
the tomb of Ismail Khan. People from all around bring 
their dead here. 

A fair takes place on 14th Bhadon, and lasts for one 
week; some 30,000 people attend from all parts. There was a 
larger attendance when the Leiah Tah.sil was attached to the 
Mianwali District as the people of that district took more in- 
terest in doda and kushti, which are much appreciated in this 
part. The district board holds an “ uplift fair ” at the same 
time. 
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OHAPTEB IV. There are two flour mills in the town. 

Places op This is an important village in the Leiah Tahsil, and has 

Intbbest. a railway station. It is 14 miles south of Leiah. 

Kot Snltan. There are a middle school, a thana, a canal rtest-house 

and a rural dispensary which are situated on the main Muzaf- 
fargarh road running along the eastern side of the village. 
A branch road leads off from this road to the railway station' 
which is half a mile from the village. On the western side 
of the town there is a dharamsala. 

The pilgrims for Rauza Hazrat Suleman at Taunsa in the 
Dera Ghazi Khan District detrain at this station. There is 
a sarai near the railway station constructed by the descend- 
ants of Hazrat Suleman for the convenience of pilgrims 
going to Taunsa. 

There is a post office in the town in the charge of a shop- 
keeper, and telegrams are booked at the railway station. 


Daira Din 
Panah. 


EoC Ado. 


This is an important town in the Kot Adu Tahsil situated 
on the north side of the road from Muzaffargarh to Dera Ghazi 
Khan. It has a railway station, and is 7 miles north of Kot 
Adn. Its importance is due to the shrine of Din Panah. of 
which Khan Bahadur Makhdum Ghulam Qasim is in charge. 

A short road leads off from the main road to the railway 
station, and there is a rural dispensary near the railway sta- 
tion. There are a middle school, a thana and a district board 
rest-house to the north of the town on the road to Muzaffar- 
garh 

It was a municipality in 1881-82, but this was abolished 
in 1886. It is now a small town, constituted in 1924, and the 
committee consists of 4 elected members^ and 1 nominated 
member. The present Makhdum is president. 

This is an important town, with a tahsil headquarter 
and a canal sub-division. It lies on the east side of the road 
from Muzaffargarh to Mianwali. 

The place was known for the manufacturte of bows and 
arrows, but the art is dying out. 

There are a Government high school, a normal school, a 
district board veterinary hospital, a thana, a district board 
and a canal rest-house, a district board dispensary, a post and 
telegraph office, 2 boys’ primary schools and 2 girls’ schools 
— all district board. 

The Kanshi-gir Fair is held every year in Bhadon. Some 
8,000 persons attend the fair. The district board intends to 
hold a fair at the same time. 
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Muzaffaegabh Disthict. ] 


[Paet a. 


It was a nmnicipality in 1881-82, but this was abolished 
in 1886. Again it was constituted a notified area in 1915, but 
was converted into a small town in 1924. The official presi- 
dent has recently been withdrawn, and now there are 6 elect- 
ed and 2 nominated members of the small town committee. 


CHAPTBB IT, 

Places of 
Intbebbt. 


Situated 20 miles from Daira Din Panah in the Thai. Munda. 
Quite a big trading centre — wool, etc. There are a middle 
school, and a police post and police rest-house. There is a 
fort of Eanjit Singh’s time in a fair condition of preserv- 
ation. 


It is an important village in the Kot Adu Tahsil. It was Sanawan. 
previously the tahsil headquarters, which were, however, 
moved to Kot Adu on account of wftter-logging. The Muzaf- 
fargarh-Mianwali road runs along its western side. It has a 
railway station. 

There are a middle school, a district board hospital, 2 
girls’ schools, a canal rest-house and a police post. 

This is the only railway junction station in the MuzafFar- 
garh District. The passengers for Ghazi Ghat and Dera Ghazi Mahimud Kot. 
Khan detrain here, and a shuttle train runs from Mahmud 
Kot to Ghazi Ghat, where tongas and motors are usually 
available for Dera Ghazi Khan. There is a ferry steamer in 
the flood season when the bridge of boats is dismantled. 

There are a railway dispensary, a rest-house and a post 
office at the railway station. There are also a few shops and 
a flour mill near the railway station. The village of Mah- 
mud Kot lies at a distance of about 2 miles towards the east 
from the railway station. In the village there are a middle 
school, a post office, a police rest-house, a thana and 2 girls’ 
schools. 
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